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SONNETS. 





BY MARY CLEMMER. 





APHRODITE URANIA. 

Fare child of Uranus! 
They sin who do thy holy name profane, 
Who ia the name of Love do set a stain 

Upon thy robes of sheer sea-splendor spun, 


O heavenly one! 


Upon thy worship sacred as the sun 
When Eros met thee, by the mighty main, 
When Graces decked thee on Cythera’s 
plain, 
First goddess of heaven-love on earth begun. 


O Aphrodite! The Dodonan dove 
Is thy white symbol. Piteous ’tis that blame. 
Should fall on thee, from Libitina’s love, 
She.so unworthy thy high crown to claim. 
Alas! to-day one single soul should rove 
‘To her—to sin all in thy sacred seme} >. if’ 
HERA, 
Deep-bosomed Hera! Sumptuous Mother 
fair; ‘ 
Thou prov’st to woman, spite her adverse 
fate, 
The atmost grandeur of her high estate. 
By the Hellenic crown thy brow doth wear, 
Empress of home, of Heaven’s celestial air, 
Comrade of Zeus, his dear and sacred mate, 
Sovereign of woman, be she low reat— 
So let all womanhood thy splendor bear, 


In joy that outward from Time’s nebulous 
Shineth refulgent on this later day, 
Of elemental attributes unshorn, 


morn 


A goddess woman formed for lofty sway, 
Yet one no Jess for love and beauty born, 


In wifely state shedding ber farthest ray. 


PALLAS ATHENA, 


O mighty Pallas! Women-god supreme, 
Kindler of purpose, ndt'of weak desire, 
Thine emblem ether, full of light and fire, 

The Athenian woman held.jm disesteem 

Beheld in thee fulfilled her hopeless dream ; 
Knowledge to her was infamy entire, 

Yet thou, a goddess, heroes didst inspire, 

Thine A2gis Power, ‘brightened by Honor’s 

beam. 


Athena Parthenos! How long the pain, 
How long the shame! The golden voice 
was dumb i 
And men were selfish—slow high truth to 
praise ; 
But lo! at last thy large-browed daughters 
come, 
Their lovely eyelids shedding Wisdom’s rays 
The. while with thee in Reason’s realm they 


reign. 
Wasumerou, D. C. 






DELITZSCH ON THE FUTURE OF 
THE LOST. 


BY THE LATE PROF. J. P. LACROIX. 








Tue standing of Professor Franz De- 
litzsch is well enough known to the student 
of modern orthodoxy. His Commentaries 
are universally esteemed for the richness 
of their sacred lore. Hjs ‘‘ Apologetic” and 
his ‘‘ Biblische Psychologie” are classics of 
evangelical orthodoxy. 

But on some points of eschatology his 
views are sufficiently peculiar to entitle 
them to a brief present consideration. He 
does not deny the eternity of the future 
torments of the lost; but his view of the in- 
termediate state and of the fregdom of the 
lost soul in its continued sinning are such 
as materially to lessen the difficulty of con- 
ceiving.a theodicy. 

We submit a few of Professor Delitszch’s 
positions: 

The spirit of man cannot possibly die 
in the same sense as the body. Such a 
death is inconsistent with its nature and 
its origin. It cannot be dissolved into its 
primitive elements, for it is not composed 
of elements. eink Wedges eo e 

at God might, without actually de- 
stroying it, 3 uce it toa state of uncon- 
sciousness; but that he does not do this, 
even when the soul is past all hope of re- 
demption, is evident from his not doing it 
in the case of the lost angels. 

The sin of Satan was direct, and effected 
a total obduration, an entire extinction of 
the divine image in him. The first sin of 
man was indirect, and effected but a par- 
tial extinction of the divine image. And 
so long as the human soul has not yet pro- 
ceeded to such an intensity of sin as en- 
tirely to have obliterated the image of God 
it is still redeemable. 

The words of the Creed, *‘ He descended 
into Hell,” are no Romish myth. Christ 
descended into Hades, the intermediate 
state, and presented himself to the col- 
lective body of departed spirits, as the 
Prince of Life. The pious dead saw him 
as their Redeemer; the hardened sinners, 
as their Judge; and to that vast multitude 
who had passed from life without entire 
addiction to sin he preached the Gospel 
and offered redemption. 

The resurrection bodies of the lost will 
not be pnetimatic, but only psychic and 
fleshly. They will be devoid of all those 


qualities whicli. could serve to hide the 
inner hat rder of the Jost soul. 
But does not perpetuity of a world of 


evil spirits conflict with the Christian doc- 
trine of the “restoration of things”? If 
the whole creation were but a single 
creature, this might be 80; but, as it con- 
sists of an infinity of personal individuals, 
it suffices to vindicate God’s sovereignty, 
that all those who have realized their idea) 
be gathered into the kingdom of love, 
while such as have definitively resisted al) 
the approaches of grace and have thus 
destroyed themselves are relegated to the 
realm of night, where they can no longer 
barm or disturb. Thus God is, in fact, 
“allin all.” The right bas conquered. 
Evil is shut up within bounds. There is 
no need that evil should be anuibilated, in 
order that, as with the six days of crea- 
tion, so the six days humap history 
may also be pronounced a complete success. 
On the contrary, both anthropological, 
psychological, and ethical considerations 
call for the possibility of an eternal dam- 


nation; for,as man cannot be saved by 
force, it must be possible for the will to 
hold definitively fast to its impenitence, to 
reject forever all grace, and thus to prefer 
its eternal damnation. Nor does this possi- 
bility of an ever-during impenitence imply 
an eternal possibility of repentance; for 
experience shows clearly that evil, when 
persisted in beyond acertain point, assumes 
theform of an unchangeable natural ne- 
cessity. Within definite limits a turning- 
point, a conversion is yet possible, pro- 
vided that gracious outer conditions concur 
with the inner effort of the siu-bound soul; 
but, in the nature of the case, there must 
occur a point in the growth in evil beyond 
which all possibility of change ceases, and, 
thongh we dare not arbitrarily fix this point 
at any stage within time (e. g., atthe bour of 
bodily death), yet we are forced to place It 
this side of the definitive consummation of 
the world’s history. So long as time is not 
as yet swallowed upin eternity, the con- 
version of sinners must be possible; for the 
true Christian conception of time is that 
it is a condition of probation and of grace. 


earthly lifetime is over and also the whole 
period of the intermediate state has termin- 
ated—and when the genera! resurrection 
and the transformation of physical creation 
shall be complete, then it is impossible to 
conceive any remaining possibility of con- 
version in those who have resisted all pre- 
vious influences of grace. Surely, by this 
time the nature of such as shall remain im- 
penitent will have become so obdurate that 
no possible advances of grace would waken 
in them any response. Hence, any such 
fruitless advance of grace will not be made, 
and the sinner will remain under the doom 
which he has definitively chosen. 


This possible eternal continuance of evil 
is a great stumbling-block to human reason. 
We are constantly tempted to imagine this 
or that escape out of the uncomfortable 
dualism. Let reason do this as it may see 
fit, but let it not pervert the Scriptures. 
The Bible teaches the eternal personal ex- 
istence of all personal creatures. 

But how are we to conceive of the 
eternal existence of the saved and the Jost? 
It will not be a monotonous stand-stil). 
The blessed are rooted in the ever-during 
life of God. This divine life is to them 
an eternal present throughout all] eons of 
eons. There is no past which they will 
wish back, and no future which they 
would prefer to their present. Their pres- 
ent isthe presence of God. To be without 
this presence and to endure this lack for- 
ever is of itself the hellish torment of the 
damned. 

All who are not clothed ip the glorious 
light-forms of the resurrection to life are 
sunken away under the wrath-forms of 
pight; and in the darkness. of this night 
they live forth a self-consuming life, a life 
which is as if it were not (ein wie nichtseien- 
des Leben.) 

Such are the positions of Dr. Delitzsch. 
They may be found iv full perspective in 
his “ Biblische Psychologie.” He differs from 
our Anglo-American orthodoxy in the ad- 
mission Of possible conversion in the mid- 
die state. He agrees with Rothe in re- 
garding the pains of hell as the inherent 
effects of sin. He opens the door toward a 













possible Fheodicy, by the care with which 


~ 


wo one, therefore, as the sioner is within 


1 ‘y ti . . } 
general, bas ‘Gaibed—thet ie when both the 





he damns only those who damn themselves 
by an outrageous, deliberate, definitive 
rejection of every conceivable approach of 
Divine Grace. 





THE STORIED SEA. 


THE LIGHT OF THE HARAM. 
I. 





BY SUSAN EB. WALLAG®, 
(Mars. Gex. Lew WaLtace). 


fr was in the land of crumbling cities, 
strange religions, Jeserted fanes; of quiet 
men, in twisted turbans and Jong beards; of 
placid women, with faces shrouded like the 
faces of the dead, as pale and as calm. 
Tranquil prisoners, with respite to. drive 
aud walk about the streets, and for a brief 
space of time escape bolt aud bars, io. charge 
of armed attendants. A, lend), silent as 
though Time himself had dropped to sleep 
and broken, his emptied hour-glass. 

By the blnest, and clearest of seas there is 
a deep-bay, where, the navies of the world 
might ride at anchor. The,sweeping curves 
of 4 mone are drawn as by av artist's 


green, 

as deliciously cool in the hottest daya. 
Away to the south tall, slim minarets point 
toward the glittering god of the uncient 
Persian, and dwarf the rounded domes be 

low by the ethereal grace of their tapering 
spires, Close to the water’s edge stands a 
palace worthy the golden prime of Haroun 
al Raschid, nobly built , of white and pink 
marble, the latter brought from Egypt. In 
the distance, under a sky that would be 
dazzling were it not so soft, it shines like a 
temple of alabas and silver. 

ry is a central dome, 
auty, like a globe of ice 
or of crystal, seeming to hang in air, 
Mirrored in the glassy water, the plume- 
like pillars and slender turrets are a picture 
to make one in love with its builder. He 
had the soul of an artist who measured the 
span of its rhythmic arches and told the 
hights of its colonnades, harmonious to the 
eye as choice music to the ear. He must 
have toiled years to embody in this result 
his study of the beautiful. The architect 
was a Spaniard, and he had the same crea- 
tive faculty (this man who worked in form- 
less stone) that the poet has who brings his 
idea out of hidden depths, polishes his 
work with elaborate care, nor leaves it till 










every line is wrought to perfect ral 


Under a despotic government architect 
that is magnificent flourisies, though all 
other arts languish. Among a semi-civilized 
people kings prefer the expression of 
power, because it is readily understood, 
demanding no instruction, no book or 
guide. He who runs may read, be it the 
stupendous monument of Cheops or the 
airy pinnacles of Solyman the Magnificent. 
The wish is to give form which shall com- 
pel the entire people to admiring astouish- 
ment of works they cannot hope to 
imitate. 

Let us call this the Palace of Delight, for 
there dwells in the luxury and aroma of the 
furthest East Nourmahal the Light of the 
Haram, and we were invited to see her—the 
bulbul, the rose, the Pearl of the Orient, 
the bride of Prioce Feramorz. Dear reader, 
do you know how come the brides ia this - 
strange country? Do you think it a woo 
ing Of an innocent, laughing girl, who, 
as in lands of social freedom, lays her light _ 
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baod, with her heart in it, in yours? A 
prize won in an emulous game, where 
beauty is weighed against al] beside which 
the world has to offer, and he who bas the 
rigtt divine may carry ber off from Love's 
shining circle to be the center of another 
of his own creation. There was no flavor 
of American matches in this betrothal, no 
hint.of golden afternoons in shady lanes, 
nights of moonlit silence, aud dreams betier 
than sleep, of wedding bells in festal 
rooms, and orange flowers that leave a 
sweetness outlasting the waste of years. 
Nor was it like European marriages—say 
the French or Italian—where a demure 
young girl is taken from the convent, and 
by her parents given to the most eligible 
parti, of whom she is not allowed an opin- 
lov, whom she sees not one hour alone till 
after the ceremony, in which her dot is the 
first, second, and third consideration. Nor 
yet is it brought about like the weddings 
in kings’ palaces, by negotiations for babies 
in the cradie, long, tedious betrothal, in- 
terviews at proper times, in proper places, 
and presevces appointed, where exact pro- 
prieties are observed by the happy or un- 
bappy pair. Nor was the contract made as 
of old, in plains not very far distant from 
this, when Abraham sent out his most 
trusted servant as a business agent—a trav- 
eling man, if you please—seeking a bride 
for his son Isaac. By no such devious 
windings did our princess come to the 
altar. The lovely Nourmaha! was bought at 
private sale for ten thousand pieces of 
gold, and thus the marriage was accom- 
plished. Itis not our business to inquire 
whether the bargain was made in the 
shadow of the black teats of the Bedouin, 
or on the frosty bights of Cacausus, or in 
some verdant vale in Araby the Blest. It 
was toa better condition, came she from 
dissolute races, like the Georgiun or barba- 
rian hordes, like the Tartar and Circassian, 
where the bride's portion is « sheepskin, a 
suck of barley, a hand-mil), and an earthen 
pan. It was a moment of melancholy dis- 
enchavtment when I first learned how sbe 
had reached the rank and power of princess, 
by what means been lifted from desert sand 
and gypsy poverty to eider down and silken 
luxury, and made a true believer, walkiog 
in the paths of the faithful. To be young, 
beautiful, and beloved is Heaven; she was 
this and, it was said, sweet as Summer 
eberrics withal. 

Our amiable inquiries about what is not 
our concern availed little. Herhistory was 
colorless till the fated hour came when 
its blank page should be illuminated and 
glow with tropic splendor. She wasa chosen 
beauty; princes seldom sigh in vain; and, 
so long as men have eyes to see, fair women 
will wear purple and sit on thrones. 

Our names were sent in ten days before 
the date of the reception, a day which 
stands apart in memory in the year 1881, in 
the Time of the Scattering of Roses, or, as 
we would say, in the month of August. 

The beaviest iron-clads might lie close to 
the quay where we landed. So pure is the 
water and so intensely clear that, at the 
depth of four fathoms, fish swim and 
bright stones lie as though close beneath 
the calm surface, Marble steps lead to the 
water, aud when our little boat neared 
them two sentinels, moveless as statues, 
appeared, clad inthe picturesque costume 
of the Tunisinn kavasse ; all gold embroid- 
ery and dazzling color, even to the holsters 
of pistols and the sides of the long-topped 
boots. A wall, perhaps thirty feet high, 
made of rough stone, was broken by a gate 
of iron, light as network, evidently of 
French construction. Its double valves 
flew open at ovr approach, and as quickly 
closed when we entered the garden. Two 
jet-black attendanis were in waiting, from 
that degraded class of men to whom princes 
safely trust their treasures. The word 
baram means ‘‘the reserved,” and these 
were part of the reserve guard—hideous 
Ethiops of the extremest type, with flat- 
tened nose and lips—swollen rolls of dingy 
flesh. ‘heir misshapen skulls were hid- 
den by that singular formation called a fez. 
When th «Creator gave these creatures life, 
be denied them all else. Condemned by 
Nature to a perpetual mourning sult, they 
had revenge iv gorgeous costume, which 
must bave been consoling. To perfect 
their ugliness, both were badly pitted with 
emall-pox. After the long-continued 
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obeisances of. the East, they stood with 
folded arms and downcast eyes, fixed as the 
stone lions beside the gate. 

The garden was small, the namow watks 
paved with black and white pebbles, laid in 
graceful Arabesque patterns, timmed with 
a fanciful border of tiles, We had scented, 
out in the bay, the beavy @agrance of 
roses we call damask; ‘masses of bloom, 
crowded im beds or Jining alleys reddened 
by their blossoms. The terraces were bigh 
and narrow, their sheer sides $abks of ivy, 
honeysuckle, and myrtle; a tangle of run- 
ning vines giving the feeling of wildness 
and seclusion in its untamed luxuriance. 
There the acacia ‘‘ waved her yellow hair,” 
most exquisite of trees, delicate as some 
high-born lady, a frail beauty in her trem- 
bling lace-work of fine leaves. Beneath its 
branches was a swing of manillacord, with 
a cushion tasseled and fringed with gold. 
Bees hummed, butterflies darted through 
the air like flying leaves, and humming 
birds hovered over the purple bells of a 
creeper to me unknown. Up higher were 
dense shades of laure] and lemon, pome- 
granate, with scarlet buds, close thickets 
of bay and of citron, walks set with daisies 
aod violets, bordered by heliotrope and 
lavender. Highest on the hill, accented 
with clear outline against the speckless 
sapphire, stood the round-topped cedars of 
the Orient, reminders of Lebanon, and the 
palm, swaying its green plumes. Most 
honored of trees, for, says the devout Mos- 
lem, thou must hovor thy paternal aunt, 
the date palm, for she was crested of the 
earth of which Adam was made. In the 
center of the garden a fountain threw a 
glancing column skyward and fell in an 
alabaster basin, where gold fish swam 
among white lilies and the azure lotus of 
Persia. A tiny stream, brought from the 
snowy sides of some distant mountain, ran 
in way ward grace over varicolored pebbles, 
laid with studied carelessness and nicest 
attention to effect, a copy of Nature. On its 
rim a long-legged stork stood, intent on his 
prey. A miniature pavilion, a gracious re- 


treat from the sun, was roofed with vines, ' 


from which hung pendant the scarlet pas- 
sion flower. Oh! it was beautiful! beauti- 
ful! All flowers consecrated by poetry, relig- 
ion, and love grew there. Even the rough 
wall was covered like the verdurous wall of 
the first garden, which Jay eastward in 
Eden. Could it be possible the trail of the 
serpent is over it all? Rather let me believe 
it the Earthly Paradise of the Prophet or 
the Paradise Regained of the Christian, 

We could not loiter, for Nourmahal was 
waiting. From the entrance hal! to which 
men are admitted, called ‘the place of 
greeting,” slave girls emerge to meet us and 
drew up in lines, through which we passed. 
We crossed an outer court, open to thesky, 
with cool marble pavement, under an 
arched way, to a hall covered with India 
matting. Beyond was a spacious rotunda, 
a fountain dauvcing in the center under the 
dome, which rested ou pillars of lapis lazuli. 
I counted eight fragile supporting columns 
of bright blue veined with white. Over- 
head were traceries in blue and gold, pend- 
ant stalactites, the ‘‘ honeycomb ceilings” 
of the Moorish kings, the tints of the Al- 
bhambra were iv theivlaying of many colors, 
and gilt texts of the Koran on the walls. The 
builder had that most romantic of castlesin 
heart and eye when be planned the Palace 
of Delight. We slowly crossed the. circu- 
lar space (everything moves slowly here), 
stopping only to admire a sultana bird, 
with purple breast, in an ivory cage, 
and a few white doves, that with many a 
flirt and flutter, bathed in the bright water 
or on the rim of the pool, cooed and twined 
their beaks together, with outstretched 
wings, undisturbed by our approach, Be- 
yond was the reception room, called Dar- 
es-Saadet (Abode of Felicity), where the 
pearl of the Orient was to be seen. It was 
screened by. a portiére made of Lahore 
shawls, figured with palm leaves, elephants, 
and pagodas. A quaint and costly drapery, 
drawn back for us to pass under. As we 
entered, a crowd of slave girls formed 
lives, between which we passed. Young 
natives from the mountains of the Atlas, 
with vicious eyes and sidelong glanees. 


One was a light mulatto, with crisp hair! 


and dowocast look, reminding me of the 
old days of slavery. They were dressed in 


cheap, gay, checked silks, made like our | offices, and, as the Saints are often assured, 










morning wrappers; belts of tinsel, large 
silver earrings, with grotesque heads of 






avimaieao front. White muslin turbans 

reped theic heads, their were thin 
ahd’ wiry, and | k, pas- 
sive manner of all w ‘oh the East. 
Two sides of the } of glass, 


the one, overlooking the latticed with 
irom, painted white, which banished the 
prigondook it would otherwise have. Vel- 
vety rugs of Bochara and Korassan were 
laid here aud there over the floor of blue 
and white mosaic. A broad, low divan of 
pale blue silk ran round the apartment. 
Voila tout. No pictures on the marble 
walls, no books, no bric-@-brac, no trumpery 
* collections,” ceramics, «esthetic trash, 
grave or gay, nor muffling hangings. These 
are not Orievtal luxuries; but, instead, a 
cool, shady emptiness, plenty of space for 
the breeze to flutter the gauzy curtains and 
carry the echo of the plash and drip of the 
fountains. 

At the farthest end, reclining on pillows 
of silk and lace, rested the lady we sought. 
One little foot, in red velvet slipper, was 
first seen below wide trowsers of yellow 
silk; a loose robe of white silk, embroidered 
with gold thread, was partly covered by a 
sleeveless jacket of crimson, dotted with 
seed pearl; a brodd variegated sash wound 
the slender waist. Half concealing the 
arms was a light scarf, airy as the woven 
wind of the ancients. A head-band, with 
diamond pendants, fringed her forebead; a 
riviere of diamonds circled the bare throat; 
and here and there solitary drops flashed in 
the braids of her night-black hair, Among 
the billowy cushions and vaporous veilings 
rose the young face. Ob! what arevelation 
of beauty! uplifted in a curious, question- 
ing way, to see what manner of women 
these are, who come from the ends of the 
earth, with unveiled faces, and go about 
the world alone, and have to think for 
themselves—poor things! The expression 
was that of a lovely child, waking from 
Summer slumber in the happiest humor, 
ready forplay. A sensilive, exquisite face, 
fair as the first of women while the angel 
was yet unfallen. A perfect.oval, the lips 
a scarlet thread, and oh! those wonderful 
Asiatic eyes!—lustrous, coal-black, long, 
ratber than round, beaming under the 
joined eyebrows of which the poet Hufz 
sings. 

The edges of the eyelids were blackened 
with kokl, which Orientals use to intensify 
the brilliance of the brightest eyes under 
the sun. The most common kind is smoke- 
black, made. by burning frankincense or 
shells of almonds, Sometimes an ore of 
lead is used in five powder. Our American 
girls make a miserable bungle of it, smearing 
the whole eyelids, giving a ghastly and un- 
natural effect, very different from the thin 
line of antimony, applied by a probe of 
ivory, dipped in the powder and skillfully 
drawn on the tip edges of the lids. 

UNITED STATES LEGATION, CONSTANTINOPLE. 





PROFANITIES AND POLLUTIONS OF 
THE MORMON APOSTASY. 


BY THE REV. D. L, LEONARD. 





THOSE three substantives are hard words 
to hurl aguinst auy religious systeni, and, if 
not rightly applied, are also wicked, being 
not only false, but slanderous. They put 
the accused or else the accuser in a very 
evil case. An article under such a beading 
should bring no mere railing accusation; 
no baseless charges, begotten solely of sus- 
picion and prejudice, should contain an ade- 
quate recital of facts to substantiate and 
justify so terrible an arraignment. And, 
certainly, apy system, or ~ so-called 
church to which such terms justly belong 
should be exposed and denounced, without 
stint and without mercy, and by all Jegiti- 
mate means should be strenuously resisted, 
either until thoroughly reformed and regen- 
erated or else utterly overthrown. What, 


then, are some of the facts concerning Mor-. 


mopism? 

To begin with, the dominant spirit of the 
leaders, their general policy and move- 
ments, and’of all the Sabbath services is 
thoroughly secular and earthy. Itis po- 


litical and commercial far more than re- 


ligious. In idea and persistent aim this 
organization is a literal kingdom, looks 
sharply «after the elections and the ciyil 
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is destined at length to control all appoint- 
ments in the several states and in the 
nation, and this whether executive, legis- 
lative, or judicial. It is, therefore, a great 
political machine. It is also a giant busi- 
ness corporation, soulless and unprincipled 
as any other. The hierarchy believesin the 
potent grace of a well-filled. treasury, and 
so levies taxes in season and out of season. 
‘Pay tithes” is the second great command- 
ment, which to disobey is a mortal offense. 
The Church owns furms and factories, 
stock in banks and stores, essays to man- 
age labor and tiade, informs the faithful 
where they may and may not buy, to whom 
they may and may not sell real estate. Go 
to the ward meeting to worship, and the 
bishop, only a business church fiinctionary, 
is in charge, while the theme, the manner, 
the tone, as a rule, relate wholly to the 
lower concerns of this world, And the 
same istrue of the Tabernacle. Politics 
are introduced, and irrigation, stock-rais- 
ing, fruit-growing, anything tbat happens 
to be uppermost in the mind of speaker 
or audience. It is a sickening state- 
ment,. but yet one literally — true, 
that one may attend “religious” serv- 
ices in Utah for months together without 
once hearing a purely Gospel theme 
touched on in a Gospel way, or any word 
calculated to chasten the passions or ele- 
vate the desires; and, worse, without henr- 
ing a prayer that contains a perceptible el- 
ement of that which is the essence of Chris- 
tian devotion—to wit., reverence, humil- 
ity, penitence, hungering after righteous- 
ness, longing for the vision of God. So 
that here, for a marvel, we have, at length, 
the play of Hamlet with Hamlet’s part left 
out; or, in other words, the strange, sad 
spectacle of a non-religious or even irrelig- 
ious religion, claiming to be from Heaven, 
but not heavenly, abundantly naming the 
name of Christ while trampling on bis Gos- 
pel without shame. 

Weare, no doubt, to regard it as an at. 
tempt, which, if mistaken, was well-meant 
and honestly made, whev Joseph Smith und 
Brigham Young deliberately took the 
theater and the dance under the care and 
patronage of the Church. Say the Chris- 
tian thought was, do all for the glory of 
God. Amusement islegitimate, and, if any 
form thereof is dangerous, all the more let 
it be managed, regulated by the wise and 
good. Butin the haudsof the dark-minded 
and gross hearted the experiment could not 
but fail and lead to pernicious results. 
Dances are arranged for by the Church 
authorities, are held in the house of wor- 
ship, the bishop presides, waltz and cotil- 
lion are sandwiched in between his prayer 
and his benediction, while the net proceeds 
go to purchase coal and oil for the sanc- 
tuary. Instead of the prayer sanctifying the 
dance, the dance profanesthe prayer. The 
priesthood, asin no other region, pray and 
pray and pray on all occasions, and no- 
where else does the performance go for so 
little. It is so purely perfunctory, so much 
the movement of a machine. 


But profanity of a sort more literal is 
fearfully prevalent, is next to nniversal. 
Oaths of all sorts avd sizes resound on 
every hand. He is an exception who never 
takes triflingly on his tongue names that 
are sacred. Children are born and reared 
in ao atmosphere of irreverence. It is as- 
serted by those who have had ample oppor- 
tunities for knowing that Mormon women, 
almost witb one heart and voice, defile their 
lips with language profane and obscene... 
And why not? The priesthood, inspired 
and infallible, sets the shining example. 
From the beginning, prophets and apostles 
and bishops have not scrupled to add em- 
phasis and pungency to their Sunday dis- 
courses with phrases most unhallowed and 
vile. THe INDEPENDENT would refuse to 
pollute its pages with the irreverent and 
brutal language to which the late ‘‘ proph- 
et, seer, and revelator,” aud Heber C. Kim- 
ball, his chief adjutant, used to give utter- 
ance in the Tabernacle, even on ordinary 
occasions. 

Then the truth has been sinned against sys. 
tematically and as if with malice prepense. 
Lying for “ the kingdom’s” sake is a vevial 
offense; indeed, is necessary and a dowp- 
right virtue. The perversions and prevati- 
cations and tergiversations of Mormonism 
are something truly fearful and wonderfal 
and would shock a Turk. You cap never 
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corner a Utah Saint of high degree. The 
ecclesiastical camel of the Wahsatch can 
easily creep through the needle’s « eye, 
difficult as the Scripture supposes the feat 
to be. From one learn all. For ten years 
after polygamy began to be taught in 
secret and practiced by the dignitaries its 
existence was roundly denied on all oc- 
casions; notably by John Taylor, now 
president, in France, at length, mostsolemn- 
ly and in detail and though at that moment 
he had five wives in Salt Lake. They had to 
lie is the excuse. It wouldn’t do to own 
the truth. By the wicked the revelation 
would be brought to nought. Just so all 
the crimes and enormities of twenty years 
ago are denied and explained away. The 
dreadful Gentiles or else the Indians did 
it all. 

Sacred names by the dozen are made 
common and unclean by every-day and dis- 
honorablé use, by being heard frequently 
on the lips of unprincipled men; such as 
Zion, Israel, the Suints, the Lord, the King- 
dom, etc., etc. These have long since be- 
come a hissing and by-word over a large 
region and stand only for things contempt- 
ible and despised. Ten or fifteen years 
ago the command went forth that every 
Mormon shop or store should bear in front 
the 'egend ‘‘ Holiness to the Lord,” with the 
All-Seeing Eye, duly done in paint, inserted 
underneath; and thus it soon came to pass 
that the Latter Day brethren dealt in holi- 
ness to the Lord hides and tallow, and so- 
laced themselves with holiness to the Lord 
wines and liquors. 

Nor less is there widespread profanation 
of sacred offices. Itisa hobby with these 
eccentric religionists that in this happy 
‘*fullness of times” all the orders and fune- 
tiovaties of the Church since old Adam’s 
day are restored and in full operation. 
And ‘hat, in truth, though we fail to prize 
our privilege and call these officials upstarts, 
impostors, avd bastard representatives of 
old-time worthies, we yet actually walk 
with prophets and patriarchs and priests 
and apostles, e¢ id omne genus. Yes, we 
jostle them on the street and sit beside 
them in the cars. We scan their conduct! 
and listen to their speech, and find them’ 
wholly of mortal make, no wiser or better 
than the average human. And alas! as al- 
ways happens in such cases, familiarity 
breeds contempt. We wonder if their 
namesakes of two thousand years ago were 
no holier than they. Not only such, but 
somany. We are overfed with celestial 
sweets. Thus Utah bas tbree hundred 
bishops and Salt Lake alone contains 
& score and over. Such privileges pall 
upon the senses. And be it remembered 
that one of these same bishops, duly bap- 
tized and endowed with the Holy Ghost, 





of that most damnable Mountain Meadows 
Massacre, who also had as chief counsel- 
ors and aids a brace of other bishops sim- 
ilarly possessed of the holy priesthood. 
And just before the pitiless slaughter com- 
menced (is not this the hight or depth of 
profanity and pollution?), did they not 
kneel in a circle and pray for divine direc- 
tion? tili Major Higbee said: “1 bave the 
evidence of God’s approval. lt is his will.” 

Once more, the use Mormons, both small 
and great, make of the prophecies of Scrip- 
ture is puerile, to say the least, and so pro- 
fane. The words of the Old Testament 
seers are applied unerringly by Latter-Day 
inspiration. From Genesis to Revelation 
every book is full of specific references to 
Smith, Young and Co. It would seem that 
that goodly fellowship io ancient Palestine 
stvod habitually with their gaze fixed on 
the hill Cumorah, Nauvoo, the hights of 
the Rockies, etc., and their chief business 
was to foretell the fortunes of these polyg- 
amous Saints and dilate on their persecu- 
tions and wanderings, their glory and 
blessedness, when once ensconced in the re- 
cesses of the Great Basin. 

Recall, moreover, the inference likely to 
be drawn from such dogmas as these: 
“There is far more evidence that Mormon- 
ism is of divine origin than that Christian- 
ity is from God.” Or, ‘‘ The Book of Mor- 
mon and the Book of Doctrine and 
Covenants are based on arguments as 
many and as cogent as the Bible itself.” 
Texis by the huodreds are ready on all 
occasions to prove all manner of irrational 





‘dogmas and to bolster up such immoralities 





asslavery and polygamy, blood atonement 
and theocratic rule, until it has come to 
this, that by multitudes the pure word of 
God is feared and hated with intensity in- 
credible: Thus a young woman could be 
mamed, candid and very religiously in-. 
clined, to whom the mere sight of a Bible 
for years was as though a noxious reptile 
or an emissary from the Evil One had ap- 
peared. While as for the ten thousands 
of open apostates from the intolerable sys- 
tem, who are lashed into fury by the men- 
tion of God, prayer, church, religion, asa 
bull by the shaking of a red fiag, and 
whose like for virulent hatred, limitless 
loathing, and utter contempt Christendom 
does not furnish a match, it cannot but be 
that the blood of all these souls, ruined past 
remedy, will be found on the guilty skirts of 
the Mormon Church, that fruitful mother 
of abominations. 

Sacred rites, also, are grievously profaned ; 
such asthe sacrament, for example. Wine 
is exchanged for water. They who admin- 
ister the rite are often men of no moral 
standing. The talk which accompanies the 
celebration (for while the emblems go 
round the preaching also is in progress) is 
avything, everything, whatever may chance 
to stumble to the speaker’s tongue. He 
calls it ‘‘ speaking as the Spirit suggests”; 
but this only means at random, with no 
sort of preparation. Anybody may partake, 
saiat or sioner; and, especially in hot 
weather, cases are common where members 
of the audience improve the opportunity to 
slake their thirst with deep draughts of 
the “‘ consecrated ” liquid. 

Mormonism is a religion composed Jarge- 
ly of denunciation and cursing. ‘‘The 
enemies of Zion,” as the whole of Christeu- 
dom is flatteringly denominated, are never 
long out of mind. Christ weeping over 
Jerusalem is seldom if ever imitated; but 
not so Samuel hewing Agag in pieces and 
Phinehas slaying fdolaters with flaming 
zeal. Emotion is Old Testament, and He- 
braic in origin and character; and so, 
while taffy in liberal measure is distributed 
to all such as ‘‘obey counsel and ask no 
questions,” for all the rate besides nothing 
remains but the continual outpouring of. 
wormwood and brimstone. 

But the crowning pollution and profanity 
is found in Mormon teaching and practice 
concerning marriage—the home, the family, 
the nation’s hope, the citadel of virtue for the 
whole world. HereI need not dwell. This 
part of the curse is well known and often 
dwelt upon. Let the barbarism and ani- 
malism that prompt to polygamy and bear 
wide sway therein find blunt and shocking 
but yet plain and honest expression in the 
famous saying of Heber C. Kimball, in the 
great central congregation and where the 
speech is always ez cathedra: ‘‘I think no 
more of marrying another wife than I do of 
buying another cow.” 

SaLt LAKE Crry. 





GOING DOWN TO THE SEA. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 





THERE is one disadvantage about study- 
ing salt-water neighbors, and that is the 
water. The neighbors thrive in it; but 
I do not when it is more than knee deep. 
Still, all the vices of gossiping flourish in 
one’s soul nearly as wel) as when one is 
watching and commenting upon the friends 
living in common air, For several days 
my eyes have been fixed upon a colony of 
mussels growing in some sand and stones 
just above high-water mark. They were 
the common mussel ( Mytilus edulis) and they 
were clastered together and anchored to 
each other and to the adjacent rocks with 
strong, transparent threads, like those a 
spider weaves, ouly larger and stronger. I 
did various things to this little colony, in or- 
der to make them angry with each other or 
discontented with their location. I deliber- 
ately studied the best means of setting them 
by the ears, and, not knowing where ‘their 
ears were, adopted various devices. To 
one, the largest and finest of the colony, I 
devoted myself particularly. With tweezers 
and care I gently abstracted all the little 
parasitic crabs (Tinnotheres maculatus) liv- 
ing in the.gills of the others, and put them 
into this one, in ordér that he might think 
bis aristocratic neighbors bad given up the 
fashion of sharing their shells with such 
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lukewarm fresh brook-water over him, 
which I knew his salt-water soul 
must loathe; and I would take hold of his 
shell and shake him, to.make him feel that 
he was not on a firm foundation and that 
his companions distrusted his anchoring 
threads. This sounds badly; but it was in the 
interest of science and was to be defended 
as much as viviseetion. On visiting them 
three or four days after this persecution 
had begun, there were signs of mutual dis- 
trust and of a dissolution of the bonds of 
union. It rejoiced my fiendish heart, and I 
sat down on the mud in the broiling sun 
and watched the process of secession hour 
after hour, The mussel is a very deliberate 
animal and does nothing hurriedly or un- 
advisably. The one whom [had singled out 
for special and dreadful attentions was 
lying flat on the mud, his byssus all de- 
tached from the others, and the little 
grooved foot, long and slender, thrust out 
from the shell, was working, contracting, 
expanding. I kept very still and offered no 
suggestions. I wanted him to do what his 
own neture prompted; it was what I had 
been working for. Presently he began to 
move; the little foot, thrust out in a mild, 
unobtrusive way, was spinning a new byssus 
and attaching it to the rock nearest. He 
drew himself along as much as half an inch, 


did it again, and accomplished another half 
inch ; and then another; and I began to won- 
der if he were actually going up the side of 
the rock. I waited and watched till the tide 
rose around me and the sun had baked me 
into a strong resemblance to the bunches of 
sea-weed stranded at high-water mark, and 
the mussel bad moved three or four inches, 
the two last up the side of a rock. I never 
so much regretted before, as I waded 
ashore, that I was not amphibious. It was 
heartrending to go away. When does one 
ever have a chance to see a shell-fish climb 
rocks? I had read of a tree-climbing fish 
in India, and [ had seen the flying fish skip 
from wave to wave; but I had never 
actually seen a hard, stiff, utterly uapliable, 
jointless animal climb a rock. The feats of 
spiders in spinning webs across beetling 
projections and dizzy places were nothing 
to this; and bere I was obliged to goashore, 
because my lungs would not agree to sus- 
tain me through a course of salt water. By 
low tide the next day the business had been 
done, and I found my persecuted friend 
securely perched in a pool of the rocks, a 
steep sixteen inches above the place where 
he had been before and with his anchoring 
threads thrown in all directions, so that he 
could ride out any but a very severe storm. 
He had earned repose and I let him enjoy 
it. He had done what the books said he 
could do and which I had not believed pos- 
sible of him. 

The pool in the rocks where he had 
establisbed himself, appeared to be the 
private dwelling-ground of the rock crab 
(Cancer irroratus). The males are pugna- 
cious enough to the ancestors of Southern 
fire-eaters, if there is any truth in Darwin. 
Two irritated members of the F. F. Cs. bad 
a bloody settlement for honor’s sake soon 
after the mussel set up housekeeping there. 
Starting from opposite sides of the pool, 
after having stepped off or clawed off the 
distance and found it to be the proper 
length, they ran toward each other with the 
fiery joy of Greek meeting Greek, their 
shells clattering like armor and their 
peduncled eyes darting furious glances, no 
doubt. They stood up on their ambula- 
tory legs and fell to with their 
claws pinching, mauling, and hauling. 
The red and brown dabs on their 
shells seemed to darken with their wrath 
and it was evident that the lust ditch and 
a bloody grave was yawning for ove or 
both. The mussel maintained a strictly 
impartial exterior; and so did I, and I 
watched until the rising tide, as usual, drove 
me off. The tides are the bane of my ex- 
istence. Like Azraeel, they are the separator 
of companions and the terminators of de- 
lights. Perhaps more water cooled their 
ardor; but it isdoubtful. Crabs are too used 
toitand the end'cf that combat is one of 
the mysteries of the sea. The mussel was 
as reticent as ever twelve hours later, and 
the pool as peaceful as though no warring 
passion had ever disturbed its depths. All 
I know is that a large claw of the kind of 





low animals. ‘At’ low tide I’ poured 


crab called Cancer irroratus was found on 


when that thread was anchored; then he. 


‘the beach next day; but there is an awful 


sameness among the members of that 
family. 
GUILFORD, Conn. 





GOSSIP ABOUT MY FEATHERED 
NEIGHBORS. 


BY LILLIE E. BARR. 








I Hap just pushed the late canes aside 
and@paused to listen to the sweet chir-up 
and come-to-me, come-to-me, come-to-me 
of a little Carolina wren, whose nest, 
wrought of grass and marsh, nestled be- 
neath a beautiful bay bough, when Rags 
called: ‘‘Do come here, Miss Lill! Look 
here!” i 

Joining him, I was delighted to find a 
lovely nest made of straws and long marsh- 
grasses, cemented together with lichens 
and bitsof snake-skin. It was suspended 
from two twigs, just like a little pocket—a 
nonpareil’s nest in very truth, with four wee 
birdies, that seemed all mouth, in it. 

For some time after that I visited the 
nest every day, for I was anxious to see if 
the young birds would assume the brilliant 
plumage of their parents as soon as fledged. 
I found that up to the time of leaving the 
nest theydid not, and I suspect that they, 
in common with other brilliant birda, do 
not attain their rich colors for one or two 
seasons, 

Whenever during these visits either of 
the parent birds were near, their cry of 
warning made the little ones crouch silent- 
ly down and remain very still; but, if the 
old birds happened to be away, the little 
ones ate the crumbs which I brought as 
contentedly as if I were their elder sister 
and bringing them up by hand, as Mrs. Joe 
Gargery brought up Pip. 

That afternoon I found the birdies all 
flown away, so I determined to take pos- 
session of the empty nest, and bad already 
broken the limb from which it bung off, 
when such an outcry as was never heard 
greeted my ears, as Mr. Nonpareil circled 
about me, showing a strong desire to fly 
into my face, while his little wife scolded 
loudly from a neighboring tree, where I 
now saw not only herself, but also her four 
babies, seated, and at once realized that I 
was robbing them of their bed. 

Tying the limb securely on again, I bur- 
ried away, feeling as though I bad really 
been guilty of larceny and deserved six 
months on Blackwell's Island, with hard 
labor. And this most uncomfortable feeling 
was increased by the loud execrations with 
which the two little birdies followed me 
almost to the doorstep; for they are very 
pugnacious, as, indeed, all of the sparrow 
and finch family, of which they represent 
one of the aristocratic branches, are. 

The nonpareil is also called the painted 
finch and the pope, while the Johns Island 
Negroes call it very often Joseph’s coat, be- 
cause of the rich and varied plumage. And, 
indeed, it does seem as though Nature had 
tried herself in the blending and coloring 
of their feathers, which vie with, if not 
surpass, these of the humming bird. 

After that pleasant April morning, each 
day witnessed some new arrival. Indeed, 
that very afternoon, a short time before 
sun-down, I heard a great excitement out- 
side, and soon discovered that, with that 
perfection of wing; that exquisite embodi- 
ment of grace and motion, the swallows 
had come to take possession of their old 
haunts in the tall chimneys of the Head- 
quarters Mansion. 

Then came the blue birds to flit about the 
orchard and build their pretty twig nest 
among the pear and plum trees’ blossoms, 
pausing in the midst of their happy labor 
to delight themselves by committing un- 
provoked assaults upon the chickens who 
had strayed there in search of worms and 
bugs. 

But, dear me, it would be impossible to 
name the birds who eitber returned to our is- 
land after a Winter’s absence or came from 
the warm swamps and low underbrush 
agaiv. There were wrens, and loggerheads, 
and finches, and thrushes, and rice birds, 
and wax birds, and black birds, and brown 
birds, and blue birds, and red birds, and 
mocking birds, without number. 

Ab! the mockiug birds. They seemed to 
have gone fairly mad with sunsbine, love, 





and song. They are the very monkeys 
of the bird world, aod are as full of tricks 
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any one of which they fly to an elevated 
position and sing a very laughter song. 

One brave little fellow took possession of 
& magnificent magnolia tree (said to be the 
largest in the state and reported to be two 
hundred years old) which graces the out- 
skirts of the orchard, and, after a hard bat- 
tle with two rivals, secured the lady of his 
love. 

It was the next thing to being mggried 
one’s self to see his joy. To watch him 
flutter bis lovely wings, throwing forth 
such an ecstasy of song as never was sung 
to maid or bride before, his delight finally 
culminating in a delirious rapture, as he 
darted upward toward the sky in joyous, 
flights, only, however, to drop down beside 
his heart-delight and tell his love tale all 
anew. 

Alas! that earthly bliss should be so 
short-lived. In an unlucky moment the 
little bird bride fluttered to the ground, 
and Dick, the cat, leaped upon her, and ere 
help could reach her she was dead. 

1 am not naturally vicious, but I am 
sure, if Henry Bergh knew what I did 
to’ that cat, I would, as the Negroes say, 
hab to stan’ trial. 

Besides the blue birds in the orchard and 
the swallows in the chimneys, we bave three 
pear neighbors whom | have spent mavy 
hours watching. 

The first of these three to arrive was 
cardinal rel bird and his modest little 
wife. They came before the cold was fairly 
gone; indeed, they and the plum blossoms 
and the yellow jessamine all seemed to 
have slipped out of a corner of lovely 
Spring’s apron and dropped ina glorious 
shower of beauty, love, and song upon our 
island at the same time. 

After a short courtship (for what little 
lady bird could resist such a figure; whose 
eyes, be they ever so bright, could help 
being dazzled: by such splendid plumage, 
and whose ear could long be deaf to such 
tender songs as he wooed her with?) the 
marriage was agreed upon, and they be- 
gan looking for a proper place to build in. 

After a great deal of wavering betweeo 
the pomegranate bushes and a stately cedar 
tree Mrs. Red Bird settled the question by 
commencing to build in the cedar, on so 
low a limb that, by pulling the dog-kenpel 
beneath it and standing on tip-toe, 1 could 
peep into the nest. 

It would be impossible to tell how busy 
they were from early dawn until late at 


night; or to describe half their pride in 
that little twig-and-grass home when it was 
finished, and, in its beautifully molded 
embrace, shaped by the loving little mother, 
pressing her breast against each side, there 


lay first one, then two, thep three blue 
eggs; or to tell how proudly he would set 
his head on one side to get a better view 
into its lovely depths, and then break intoa 
jolly little song, just as though his he :rt was 
fit io burst with pride, because never was 
there such lovely colored eggs or such a 
modest and obedient little wife. 

And oh! the tender care of each other 
that began when one more egg was added 
to the number, and she sat patiently for 
hours among the purple cedar berries, 
while he brought ber in his jet-black bill 
food and water, and sung such songs as 
must must have made her little heart beat 
with delight. Then, when he took her 
place, with what swift wing she went in 
search of dainty bits for bim or brought 
sweet water from the wild-rose shaded 
spring. By and by the little birdies came. 
Ob! such horrid, ugly, naked little birds as 
they were. And hungry! Gracious! Any 
man alive with five such all-the-time hun- 
gry babies would be confident that the 
poor-house was his final end and destina- 
tion, 

How they liad to work, tobe sure! Be- 
fore the sun was visible in the morning she 
was ou the wing, all day, first for one, then 
for the other, bringing food and water, and 
hardly baving time (still taking it) to stop 
and listeo to the sweet song of her hand- 
some little love,as he hovered over the 
nest. 

Gradually their pakedness was covered 
by a beautiful black coat of feathers, which, 
as they grew older, assumed the dull red of 
the mother’s plumage, in which garb they 
dress all of the first year, The next Spring, 
however, Master Red Bird, Junior, has a 
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asa school-boy, after the performance of | splendid variegated coat; but not until the | them, pluck the feathers of the unfortu- | the “law of veracity”; yet it is, per haps 


third season does he don bis vermillion 
suit. Ob! but then he is a beau to break 
hearts by the dozen. 

A few days after the red birds came & 
pair of bee martins, or bee birds, as they 
are called here. They are a small but 
gracefully-shaped bird, both crested and 
wearing white vests, with smooth black 
backs and wings and tails. 

Without even examining the lower 
branches of the beautiful sycamore tree 
that stands before my window, they 
mounted at once to the topmost limb, 
where they began working on their nest 
immediately. Blow wind, bend bough; 
but there secure they build, too high for 
trowsers to climb, to say nothing of petti- 
coats. , 

Choosing this exalted position wherein 
to build but proves the free, bold spirit of 
these little birds, who do not hesitate to at- 
tack either bird, reptile, or man who dares 
to molest their nests. Many times this 
Spring bave I laughed outright to watch 
them send the large black crows (which are 
about four times their size and who seemed 
to have taken a fancy to their pretty home) 
burrying off. 

A party of crows, usually fourin number, 
would bover over the tree, and then swoop 
down upon it. Instantly the female, if she 
were sitting (and one or the other of them 
was constantly on the nest), would raise 
the alarm, flying at the would-be thieves 
with dauntless spirit, being joined almost 
immediately by her mate, and in a few 
moments black feathers fluttered round 
like thistle-down ona windy day. 

Having driven the crows into the swamp, 
they would return to celebrate the victory 
with a great deal of twittering and singing 
as the sitter took his or her place again. 

The last of our three near neighbors took 
lodgings in the roof of the front piuzza. 
They are a pair of crested fly-catchers, a 


beiog a dark brown, mingled with a light, 
reddish brown, with twofaint barsof white 
ucross the wings. 
and throat are an exquisite bluish gray, re- 
lieved and thrown off to the best advantage 
by the pale lemon yellow of the breast and 
underparts. The male has a handsome 
crest, which is always erect and, in Itself, 
is a constant breach of the peace. 


The nest is constructed according to the 
hight and safety of the place they are 
building in. When it is near the ground 
(and I have found their nests in old logs, 
where cats and coons could easily destroy 
them), it is very carefully made of grass 
and marsh, lichens, and bits of snake-skin, 
which are used as a kind of cement. [fit 
is built in the roof of a house, the work is 


very carclessly done, sometimes hardly 
being more than « few bits of grass and 
colton, for the eggs and birdies to rest 
upon. 


The female builds the nest alone. The 
male, coming in advance of her and taking 
an exalted position, looks carefully around, 
to see that no boys, cats, or other savages 
are about. Having satisfied himself that 
the coast is clear, he uttersa clear ‘‘ Payiup! 
payiup!” which is instantly responded to 
by the female, laden with some one of the 
precious bits of material for ber nest. 
Aligbting on a lower branch, she waits an 
instant, until he, having once more assured 
himself that all is safe, sings ‘‘ Paiip, paip, 
payup, payiup,” which, being interpreted, 
is: ‘‘ What a sweet, industrious little wife 
you are aud how nice it is to sit here and 
watch you work. There are no savages 
about, aud I will protect you, sweet.” Again 
he sings. 

After which assurance she flies into the 
lodgings, deposits her burden, and is off 
again. Once in a while be looks in, to see 
how the nest is coming on, and, I dare say, 
feels quite as important over it as if he did 
the building all alone. 

If she should return before him, she calls 
impatiently, and seems uncertain what to do. 
Occasionally I have seen her go in before 
he returned; but not often, and those times 
were only when the nest was almost com- 
pleted. 

Unlike the bee martinf, who only fight 
such birds as trouble their nests, and these 
are always larger than themselves, the 
erested fly-catcher will fight small birds, 





and not only fight, but,if they vanquish 


most beautiful bird, the quills and coverts 


The sides of the head, 





nate bird off. They are not a sociable 
bird, even with their own kind; but are 
loving and affectionate to each other when 
paired, and fall of the tenderest care of 
their young, who seem to return the solic- 
itude of their parents with good interest. 

Should I introduce all my feathered 
neighbors with whom I have become 
slightly acquainted on the island, I would 
cover too much space, for the song birds 
alone, whose wings seem full of sunshine, 
as they dart from tree to tree, through all 
the blessed daylight, would provide matter 
enough fora pretty book, to say nothing 
of the night birds, with their stately, silent 
flight, their solemn manner, and curious 
homes and habits. 

HgapquartTers PLawtation, Jouns Isianp, 8. C. 

seis naman adit Moses 


LIBER AMOBRIS. 


WHY. 








BY BR. H. STODDARD, 





Ir you see a flower to-day, 
And the scent of it is sweet, 
You will know what ft is— 
No flower, but a kiss, 
For I blow one your way, 
And it grows at your feet! 


If you hear a bird to-day, 
And its melody is dear, 
You will bearken to it long— 
No bird, but a song, 
For I wing one your way, 
And it sings in your ear! 


If you have my song to-day, 
And you feel its gentle art, 
And if you have my kiss, 
And know how pure it is— 
Be careful of them, pray, 
For they are my soul and heart. 
New Yor Orry. 





“TRUTHFULNESS. — A CASE IN 





ETHICS.” 
BY J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D., LL.D. 
Tue Rev. Dr. Patton, president of 


Howard University, began an article on the 
above topic in THe INDEPENDENT of Sept. 
14th, as follows: 

‘I find the following paragraph among 


the Editorial Notes of a recent number of 
Tue INDEPENDENT: 


‘**Are falsehood and deception justifiable 
in the detection of crime? Dr. Buckley 
said at Chautauqua that Anthony Comstock 
had to employ both in bis war against the im- 
moral, and that he was rightin doing so. He 
said that, if a man were to come into his 
office with a revolver,to shoot some one, he 
would be justified in saving: ‘He is not in, 
sir. Hetook the last train for Washington.’ 
Whether the great audience agreed with the 
speaker or not, they made the rafters ring.’” 


The article was devoted to an attempt to 
show that the doctrine of the quoted 
paragraph is unsound, misleading, and dan- 
gerous. 

It might have been supposed that a 
writer setting upa standard of veracity by 
which to condemn the supposed author of a 
sentiment would take great pains to as- 
certain whether the paragraph truthfully 
represents the utterances of the person to 
whom they are attributed. Dr. Patton, 
however, does not seem to have thought of 
this. If he had inquired, he might have as- 
certained that Anthony Comstock, who was 
present, whether logically or illogically it 
matters not, repudiated the view predicated 
of himin the paragraph, and that it was 
not at that point, if at any, that the audience 
‘*made the raftersring.” He might further 
have reasonably considered whether any 
paragraph of three lines could properly 
give a sufficient basis for the discussion ofa 
person’s views of an intricate problem. 
The writer of this article has long made it 
a rule never to charge any sentiments upon 
aman unless they have been published 
over his own signature or bis remarks 
have been published verbatim by some re- 
sponsible authority; yet the author of the 
article seems to have been willing to repub- 
lish the allegation against Mr. Comstock, 
the charge against the conduct of the 
audience, and the representation of the 
present writer’s opinions without inquiry. 
Wayland’s ‘“‘Moral Philosopby” (page 


277) would condemn this, as trifling with 
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too strained to require absolute perfection 
in a critic who affirms that ‘ancient 
saints” (of whom St. Paul says the world 
was not worthy) ‘‘only gradually learned 
and practiced the right on this, as on many 
other moral subjects.” 

In view of the closing remark—*‘I would 
rather agree with God than make the raft- 
ers ring”—it may not be unpardonable to 
say that inquiry might bave convinced the 
critic that the speaker on that occasion 
would have uttered what he belived, if the 
great audience ‘‘had made the rafters 
ring” with hisses, instead of applause. 

The question whether deception is justifi- 
able in the detection of crime or under any 
circumstances whatever is not new, and yet 
it is alwaysnew. Crime is being committed 
or attempted at all times. Murder, theft, 
arson, adultery, and every form of violence 
and dishonesty are as really partsof human 
history as the virtues inculcated in the 
Bible and the actions and seotiments which 
make society and the continued existence 
of the human race possible. Are persons 
in the very act of committing these crimes 
entitled to claim from the state or from 
citizens protection and aid, or has the 
state or citizens the right to resist them by 
force and strategy, and even, if necessary, in 
the gravest cases, to take their lives, to pre- 
vent the consummation of their villainy? 
The common sense and the almost unbroken 
history of mankind, under every form of 
civilization, say the criminal in the act of 
committing a high crime has no right to 
protection or aid. In the last extremity all 
the obligations which civil law and Chris- 
tianity impose upon the citizen are sus- 
pended, 

Having been thus brought before the 
readers of Tue INDEPENDENT, I shall, 
without reserve, express my estimate first 
of some of the points made by the critic 
and then of the question itself. 

The critic’s first distinction is that 
“‘simple silence and concealment are no 
breaches of veracity.” To this, in general, 
all agree; yet he has neglected to intro- 
duce a needed caution. .Where silence or 
concealment must and he knows will, 
under the circumstances, be construed as 
affirming or denying, it may have all the 
elements of a lie. He who is silent while 
another is puvished for bis act is as really 
a liar as if he had openly denied it. 

The writer then endeavors to establish a 
distinction that deception is wrong when it 
“‘involves falsehood,” . “ which 
gives and violates a pledge of veracity to 
the other party”; but ‘‘ deception is right 
when the act is so related as to convey or 
imply no pledge of veracity as to the ideas 
seemingly conveyed, no assurance that the 
judgment of the observer is correct as to 
what is meant or as to what the facts are.” 
He says: ‘‘ Many [not all] stratagems in 
war or against private foes are thus defens- 
ible in morals.” Strangely enough, hé 
omits to specify a few of the stratagems in 
war which, though deceptions, are right; a 
mark, I think, of great prudence. ‘‘ Happy 
the man that condemneth not himself in the 
thing that bealloweth.” ‘‘They aresimply,” 
he says, “‘ misleading actions, which the 
enemy beholds and construes in a certain 
way as regards the intentions of his oppo- 
nent and acts accordingly; but he kaows 
all the time that he judges on 
his own responsibility solely, that his 
opponent gives him no assurance that he 
makes a true and safe inference from what 
he sees.” Quite dangerous doctrine this! 
Thereis an awful propensity in men to per- 
form these misleading uctions, relying on the 
fact that the enemy, real or supposed, will 
forget that the other may intend to mislead 
him and will construe the purposely ar- 
ranged indications in the natural way, and 
be deceived and entrapped. 

The final affirmation is that ‘‘ a purposely 
incorrect statement (not a joke, of course) 
is a lie and an immorality. This is usual- 
ly admitted; but itis claimed by some that 
the lie becomes white and pure, free from 
all taint of sin, when it can be made the 
means of preventing a great wrong, like 
murder or some other heinous crime. Is 
this so?” 

He then asks: ‘‘ Does Scripture sanction 
actual falsehood in any circumstances?” 

I answer: It does, in several instances 
and in certain described circumstances, 
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space, I will adduce the case of Rahab, for 
a case so Clear will be sufficient, if anything 
would, to determine the question. What 
did Rahab do and did the Scripture ap- 
prove it? 

The answer to the first inquiry is recorded 
in the first seven verses of the second cbap- 
ter of Joshua: 

“And Joshua, the son of Nun, sent out of 
Shittim two men to spy secretly, saying: Go 
view the land, even Jericho. And they went, 
and came into an harlot’s house, named Ra- 
bab, and lodged there. And it was told the 
king of Jerichu, saying: Behold, there came 
tmen in hither to-night of the cbildren of Israel 
to search out the country. And the king of 
Jericho sent unto Rahab, saying: Bring forth 
the men that are come to thee, which are 
entered into thine house: for they be come to 
search out al) the country. And the woman 
took the two men, and bid them, and said thus: 
There came men unto me, but I wist not 
whence they were. And it came to pass about 
the time of shutting of the gate, when it was 
dark, that the men went out: whither the men 
went I wot hot: pursue after them quickly; for 
ye shall overtake them. But she bad brought 
them up to the roof of the house, and hid them 
with the stalks of flax, which she had laid in 
order upon the roof. And the men pursued 
after them the way to Jordan unto the fords: 
and as soon as they which pursued after them 
were gone out, they shut the gate.”’ 

Did the Scripture sanction her course in 
this matter? See Hebrews xi, 31: ‘‘ By faith 
the harlot Rahab perished not with them 
that believed not, when she had received 
the spies with peace.” See St. James, chap. 
ii, 25: ‘‘ Likewise also was not Rabab the 
harlot justified by works when she bad re- 
ceived the messengers and had sent them 
out another way?” Is it not unaccountable 
that St. James, most stern and uncom- 
promising of the apostles, did not say Rabab 
was justified by works in taking the spies 
into ber house; but when the king’s servants 
came there to kill them she was guilty of sin 
in saying, ‘‘ And it came to pass, about the 
time of shutting the gate, when it was dark, 
that the men went out: whither the men 
wept I wot vot: pursue after them quickly; 
for ye shall overtake them,” when all the 
time she had them safe on her roof? It was 
by that speech that she saved them, and all 
else that she did would have availed nothing 
without it. Will our critic point out 
“the evil consequences which resulted 
from her deception and falsehood [we dgnot 
call it a lic], the reproofs that were ad- 
ministered, and the retributions which fol- 
lowed”? 

The inquiry is made: 

** Does the moral law of our reason ever 
sanction a lie? I thiok not on any theory of 
the foundation of virtue.” If by a lie he 
means falsehood, in any case, has he for- 
gotten Paley’s ‘‘ Moral Science”? bas he for- 
gotten Chrysostom’s remarks on the sub- 
ject? We have read much on the topic, 
proand con, but cannot recall] a more un- 
guarded statement than the above con- 
cerning the Scriptures, and that upon no 
theory of the foundation of virtue does the 
moral law of our reason ever sanction a 
statement purposely incorrect. 

The critic seems to think that to make 
*‘a purposely incorrect statement” to pre- 
vent a murder is the same in principle as 
to do so to accomplish vast good. This 
needs more proof. Itis not an axiom to 
the mind of one who would pause to think. 
Killing a map in self-defense is not the 
same in principle with killing a man who 
we think ought to be killed. If so, Ser- 
geant Mason’s shot at Guiteau would easily 
be proved virtuous, and not punishable by 
law. He also confuses the question by 
quoting the indirect but unmistakable con- 
demnation by St. Paul of doing evil that 
good: may come, and appeals to Protest- 
ant prejudice against the Jesuits. Now, 
he would be absurd who would maintain 
that itis at any time or under any circum- 
stances not evil to do evil. ‘The question 
must always be whether the act under con- 
sideration is evil. When accused by the 
Jews of doing evil, violating the Sabbath, 
etc., our Lord did not try to justify evil, 
but denied that the thing done, which they 
called evil, was evil,and sternly said : ‘‘Judge 
not by the appearance, but judge righteous 
judgment,” a caution quite applicable to 
this subject. Thus far I have followed the 
critic. It is proper that I should state my 
own views, which will be done without 
reserve. 

1. ‘‘Tbou shalt not kill” is a command 
of God; but all killing is not murder. The 
command means ‘‘Thou shalt do no mur- 
der.” In self-defense, killing may be right. 
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murder. Killing an enemy in war, if the 
war be right, is not sinful. 

2. “Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor” isa plain command, 
admitting of no exception. 

8. ‘‘Lie not one to another” means do 
not wrongfully deceive, either by look, act, 
sign, concealment, silence, or word. 

4, Not all deception is wrong. 

5. Ip certain cases, which no honest and 
truth-loving man need misunderstand (and 
all others will wrongfuliy deceive to serve 
their own ends), intentional deception by 
look, act, significant silence, or word may 
be right. 

6. The real point of divergence is here. 
What are those cases which you allow? I 
apswer: 

1. If a man has promised, however 
solemnly, to commit a crime, though his 
confederates have relied upon his promise, 
made great outlaysand run gieat risks de- 
pending upon him, it is right for him to 
violate the promise which he had made. 
The same remarks apply to a pledge to 
conceal a crime, either before, during, or 
subsequent to its commission, and justify 
the turning of state’s evidence. 

2. Lf a war be right, deceptive strategy in 
the pursuit of the war is right. Chrysostom 
shows that a general is bound to save the 
lives of his men by deceiving the enemy, if 
hecap, and capturivg him by subterfuge, 
false intelligence, etc. He shows this both 
by Scripture and reason. ‘ 

3. To state that which is not true to an 
insane man for his good, to prevent him 
from doing barm or to induce him to sub- 
mit to treatment in a case where he cannot 
be managed in any other way, without the 
risk of doing him great and perhaps ir- 
remediable injury, I believe to be right. 

4. Similar treatment to the delirious and 
to those who, not actually insane, are on 
the borderland; such, for example, as have 
conceived the idea that they are to die ata 
certain time, and it is probable that, if left 
to the fixed delusion, they will die. 

5. Deception to the extent of purposely 


misleading action—the use of decoy letters” 


for the detection of mail and money-drawer 
robbers, counterfeiters, etc.—I believe to 
be right. 7 

6. In case of an attempt to commit mur- 
der or any other high crime, a denial of the 
presence of the person or an announce- 
ment of his departure, after the manner of 
Rahab, seems to me to be right, both from 
the reason of the case and the Scripture 
example given, and there are others. 
The man about to do murder bas po 
claims upon me growing out of human or 
divine law. If possible, I must seize and 
confine him and hand him over to the 
officers of the law. If this cannot be done 
by force, I must prevent his act; but, if 
this be impossible or hazardous, any strata- 
gem to accumplish the end is right. 

7. In case of great organizations to com- 
mit murder or rapine—such as the ‘‘ Molly 
Maguire’s,” in Pennsylvania, or the Nibilist 
attempts to murder the Czar, or the Wilkes 
Booth conspiracy to murder President Lin- 
coln—I hold that, if they can be broken up 
and the malefactors can be brought to jus- 
tice in no other way, it is a legitimate 
prerogative of government to employ spies 
and detectives to procure evidence; as 
the total disuse of such means and the 
proclamation that they would not be used 
in any state of society which has ever yet 
existed or now exists would make govern- 
ment impossible and place the community 
in the bands of traitors, murderers, and 
thieves. 

lo the above cases I hold that it is not 
wrong to deceive, and that such deception 
is not ‘‘lying one to another” in the sense 
forbidden in the Word of God. 

As above stated, honest and truth-loving 
men will not go astray. Others will not be 
restrained. Asin questions of honesty in 
dealing, of what is right under the Golden 
Rule, the judgment must be exercised and 
ap hovest man will never intentionally do a 
dishonest act. So it is in these cases. To 
set up an arbitrary rule defining bonesty in 
all the affairs of life would not make men 
more, but less honest. To strain morality 
beyond the teachings and example of the 
Word of God is to place men where 
they will surely violate the rules 
of Scribes and Pharisees, and then, 








off al] restraint, under the plea that it is 
impossible to do right. A dishonest man 
will be dishonest, whatever his opinions; a 
liar will lie, whatever his doctrines; and 
one who teaches that wrongful deception 
only is lying and discriminates where the 
deception is wrong, under the teachings of 
reason and religion, and who loves the 
truth, will be reliable in all the relations of 
life; while he who holds that all deception, 
whether of crimivals or insane persons, is 
wrong, if not essentially honest, will, un- 
der temptation, lie without stint. 

If any be disposed to criticise my views 
and to heap objurgations upon my head, I 
have but one tbing to ask: That they will 
not condense them intoa three-line item, 
but state them in my own language. 

New Yor« Cry. 





THE DECADENCE OF COLLEGE DE- 
BATING SOCIETIES. 


BY THE REV. J. ©, STOCKBRIDGE, D.D. 


THE annual report of Dr. Robinson, pre- 
sented tothe corporation of Brown Univers- 
ity, at its annual meeting, recently, com- 
ing as it does from so distinguished an edu- 
cator, contains some items which cannot 
fail to interest the friends of good learning. 
It is very gratifying to know that the inter- 
nal affairs of the University have been in so 
healthy a condition during the academic 
year 1881—1882. While other institutions 
have been troubled by insubordination 
among the students, it is matter for con- 
gratulation that one of the oldest of our 
seats of learning has been free from dis- 
turbances. ‘‘There has been,” says the 
report, ‘‘no case of serious discipline, the 
conduct of the students having been excep- 
tionably good. The spirit of petty mis- 
chief, 80 annoying some years since, has 
almost entirely disappeared.” 

The existence of so many secret societies 
in our colleges and universities isa note- 
worthy feature of our modern system of 
higher éducation. The entire Greek al- 
phabet seems to have been drawn upon to 
find names by which to call these societies, 
so numerous have they become, College 
presidents and officials, if they recognize an 
evil in the working of these secret organiza- 
tions, and question whether, intellectually 
considered, the best results in the way of 
mental discipline are secured by them, are 
very reticent in the expression of their 
views. President Robinson suggests a plan 
which he desires to be adopted in the thor- 
ough renovation which it is proposed to 
make in the old University Hall, the carry- 
ing out of which, as it strikes us, must 
have a tendency to weaken the hold which 
the secret societies have had on the regards 
of their members. The plan referred to is 
thus set forth in the report: 

‘It is proposed to secure on the first 
floor two large rooms in the center of the 
building, that shall iuclude two stories in 
the hight of their ceiling, and thus furnish 
attractive apartments for college debating 
societies.” In the olden times, when the 
president was himself a student, there 
were in the University two rival societies, 
both bearing substantially the same name, 
the one being called, in Greek Anglicized, 
* Philermenian,” and the other, in plain, 
old-fashioned English, ‘‘ United Brothers.” 
As a member of one of these societies Presi_ 
dent Robinson had a well-earned reputation 
among the students of being a forcible and 
skillful debater. He sincerely believes that 
the real mental discipline he acquired by 
entering so heartily into the discussion of 
the various questions which were brought 
forward for debate was of incalculable 
benefit to him and his fellow-students. 
Nothing, in his judgment, bas yet taken 
the place held by the two rival societies, in 
existence in so many of our colleges in 
former times. He hopes that the fitting up 
of these rooms in the renovated University 
hall will lead to the revival and reorganiza- 
tion of just such fraternities as were in 
being in his college days. He gives utter. 
ance to his views as follows. 

‘*Tt has often been the subject of remark 
and regret among thoughtful men, who are 
familiar with the existing interior life of 
our older American colleges, that so little 
attention is now given by students to volun- 
tary and systematic practice in extempor- 
aneous debate. The old debating societies, 
that forty. years ago were so promivent a 
feature in college life, have now very gen- 
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place to numerous smaller associations, con- 
sisting of numbers insufficient to arouse the 
interest und enthusiasm necessary to such 

results from the practice in debate as used 

to be attained in the older and now extinct 
societies. That the young men of liberal 

education who are now entering public 

life show far lessskill in extemporaneous 
speech than their fathers possessed at the 
same age is frequently remarked. The 

difference is commonly attributed to a dis 

continuance of the voluntary practice in 

spenking to which the older societies gave 

80 inviting av opportunity. I say volun- 
tary practice because no samouvt of 
compulsory forensics, written or unwritten, 

in the presence of a college professor, how 

ever skillfully conducted, can eversecure the 
desired end. It is believed that, should the 
offer be made to our siudents of attractive 
rooms, to be used by them as halls of de- 
bate, the offer would be gladly accepted, 
and thata much larger number of them 
than of late years have done so would 
seek the benefit of this kind of self-train- 
ing. Among a people living under a free 
government, like ours, the value of such 
training to our educated men can hardly 
be overestimated. That would be a griev- 
ous mistake in the education of the Ameri- 
can college if ever, in blind imitation of 
universities that work under other forms 
of government, the neglect of practice in 
debate, now so general, should become 
established and universal. If the educated 
men of our country would fit themselves 
for the kind of leadership in our legisla- 
tive assemblies, state and national, to 
which their education should entitle them, 
we should hear far Jess than we now do 
of lament over the indisposition of the 
educated classes to participate in the politi- 
cal affairs of the nation. The training that 
is to fit one for public life should begin not 
later than his college days.” 


These sound, judicious views of President 
Robinson cannot fail to commend them- 
selves to all persons who are seeking to ren- 
der: most effective the education of our 
higher seats of education and promote the 
best weal of our Great Republic. 

Provipence, R. I. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROHIBITION. 


BY W. F. SPALDING, 
SECRETARY OF MASSACHUSETT PRISON COMMISSIONERS. 





Tue success of the lown movement fora 
constitutional amendment prohibiting the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors is likely to 
be followed by similar movements in other 
states. The provisions for amendin: state 
constitutions are so varied that a staiement 
of them in detail wil! be of interest. 

In Alabama two-thirds of each house 
may submit av amendment for ratification 
by the people. 

In Arkansas a majority of each branch 
of the legislature may do the same. 

in California two-thirds of each house 
may refer an amendment to the people. 

In Colorado two-thirds of each house 
may submit the amendment. 

In Connecticuta majority of each house 
may propose an amendment, which is then 
referred to the next general assembly. If 
it is approved by two-thirds of each house 
of that body, it goes to the people. 

In Delaware two-thirds of each house 
may, with the approval of the governor, 
propose an amendment, If three-fourths 
of each house of the next general assembly 
ratify it, it becomes a pait of the constitu- 
tion, without any voteof the people. This 
is the only state in which the constitution 
can be amended without a popular vote. 

Florida requires two-thirds of each house 
in two successive legisla'ures to submit an 
amendment to the people. 

The provisions for amending the Georgia 
constitution require a two-thirds vote of 
each branch of the legislature one year to 
refer an amendment. 

In Illinois a two-thirds vote of each 
branch of one legislature may refer an 
amendment to the people. 

Indiana requires a majorit¥ vote in each 
house in two legislatures to make the ref- 
erence. 

In Iowa, just now attracting so much 
attention, a majority vote in each branch 
in two successive legislatures is required. 

Kansas requires a two-thirds vote in each 
branch for a single year. 

In Kentucky the only provision for 
amending the constitution is by the calling 
of aconvention. A majority of each house 
may refer the question of a constitutional 
convention to the people. If at two suc- 
cessive annual elections they vote to have a 
convention, it is called. 

Louisiana provides that two-thirds of 
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each house may submit an ameodment to 
the people. 

Maine provides in the same manner for 
amending her constitution 

The Maryland plan is to have three-fifths 
of each house refer the amendment. 

In Massachusetts it requires a majority 
of the senate and two-thirds of the house 
for two successive years to submit an 
amendment. 

Michigan requires only one approval by 
two-thirds of each house for referring an 
amendment to the people. Itisof interest 
to note that in the Michigan constitution of 
1850 there was a section forbidding the 
legislature to grant licenses, It was stricken 
from the constitution ia 1876. - 

In Minnesota the process of amendment 
is very easy, as a majority of both branches 
of one legislature may refer the amend- 
ment. 

A vote of two-thirds of each branch of 
the Mississippl legislature refers an amend- 
ment to the people. 

Missouri requires only a majority vote in 
each house for one year ® muke the refer- 
ence. 

The Nebraska constitution varies the 
fraction and requires the votes of three- 
fifths of each house. 

The approval of a majority of both 
houses in two successive legislatures sub- 
mits to the people an amendment to the 
Nevada constitution. 

New Hampshire may have a constitu- 
tional convention once in seven years, but 
has no other method of changing her con- 
stitution. The amendments proposed by 
the convention require the approval of 
two thirds of the popular vote. 

New Jersey requires a majority vote in 
each branch in two successive legislatures 
to refer an amendment. 

New York changes her constitution in 
the same way. 

In North Carolina a three-fifths vote of 
each house of one legislature may refer an 
amendment. 

The Ohio plan is the same as that of 
North Carolina. The Ohio constitution 
now forbids the granting of licenses, but 
allows the general assembly to provide 
against the evils of the liquor traffic. 

Oregon requires a majority vote in each 
house in two successive legislatures to re- 
fer an amendment. 

Pennsylvania has requirements similar to 
those of Oregon. 

In Rhode Island a majority of two suc- 
cessive legislatures may refer an aimend- 
ment, but it requires the approval of three- 
fifths of the voters. 

South Carolina makes constitutional 
changes very difficult, requiring a two- 
thirds vote in each branch to submit an 
amendment to the people. After the peo- 
ple have ratified it, is must be approved by 
a two-thirds vote in each branch of the 
next general assembly. 

Tbe Tennessee constitution may be 
changed by a majority vote in each branch 
of one legislature, a two-thirds vote in 
each branch of the next, and a majority of 
the people. 

Texas requires a two-thirds vote of each 
house to submit an amendment. 

In Vermont, every tenth year, two-thirds 
of the senate and.a majority of the house 
may refer constitutional amendments to 
the next legislature, which may, by a 
majority vote in each branch, refer them to 
the people. The following amendment 
was agreed to by the legislature of 1880 
and, ifapproved by the legislature of 1882, 
will go-to the people. 

‘*The manufacture and sale of intoxica- 
ting liquors, other than cider and wine 
made from, fruits of this state, shall be 
aod are hereby forever probibited, except 
for medicinal, chemical, and mechanical 
purposes, and the sale of cider and wine, 
made as aforesaid, shall be so regulated and 
restrained as to prevent druakenness, pau- 
perism, and crime.” 

Virginia provides that two successive 
legislatures, by a majority vote in each 
branch, may submit an amendment to the 
people. 

West Virginia makes it more difficult, 
requiring two-thirds of each branch of one 
legislature, 

In Wisconsin a majority vote in both 
branches of two successive legislatures is 
required. 
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In all cases a majority of the popular 
vote is required for the ratification of 
amendments, except as stated above, 

It will be seen that in Arkansas, Minne- 
sota, and Missouri it only requires a 
majority vote of the legislature for a single 
year to refer a constitutional amendment 
to the people. 

In Indiana, Iowa, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New York, Oregon. Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Virginia, and Wisconsin it requires 
a majority of two successive legislatures to 
submit the amendment. 

In Maryland, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
and Obio three-fifths of one legislature is 
required. 

The states requiring a two-thirds vote of 
one legislature are Alabama, California, 
Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, Texas, 
and West Virginia, 

Connecticut and Tennessee are alike in 
requiring a majority of one legislature and 
two-thirds of the next; while Florida re- 
quires two-thirds of two successive legis- 
latures. 

The peculiarities of Delaware, Ken- 
tucky, New Hampsbire, Massachusetts, 
South Carolina, and Vermont will be seen 
above. 

It will be seen that the “ fighting-ground” 
of the friends of constitutional probibition 
lies mainly, for the present, in the first 
three groups of states, where only a major- 
ity or, at the most, three-fifths of one or 
two legislatures is required to refer an 
amendment to the people. In the states in 
which two-thirds of the legislature is re- 
quired for that purpose the friends of pro- 
hibition will most likely press, asthey bave 
for two yeatsio Massachusetts, for a refer- 
ence of a prohibitory law tothe people, for 
their approval. Though less effective and 
permanent than constitutional prohibition, 
itis a stepping-stone to the attainment of 
the latter and will afford protection dur. 
ing the mavy years which will be spent in 


obtaining constitutional amendments. in: 


some of these states. 
CaMBRIDGEPORT, Mass. 
A 
ADDRESSES BEFORE THE BRITISH 
SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION. 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS by the retiring pres- 
ident, Sir John Lubbock : 


My duties, though twofold, are of a very 
simple character. Inthe first place, I have to 
thank you, and especially the council, but 
above all the officers, for your kind and cor- 
dial support during the year in which I have 
had the high honor of presiding over this 
great association. I am, indeed, all the more 
grateful as being so profoundly conscious of 
my inferiority to the great men who have pre- 
sided over you in preceding years. The com- 
mencement of this our jubilee year was cer- 
tainly most auspicious; but dusing the last 
few months we bave had to deplore more than 
one irreparable loss, to which, however, it 
would be out of place for me on the present 
occasion to do more than make a mournful 
reference. I have now to resign this chair to 
your president for 1882, my friend Dr. Siemens, 
and congratulate myself, indeed, in baving so 
distinguished a successor. Though born in 
Germany, Dr. Si has become thoroughly 
one of ourselves and both countries may be 
proud of bim. Inv addition to bis researches 
in the regions of abstract science, Dr. Siemens 
has made, in conjunction with his brother, 
whom we are happy to see among us on this 
occasion, many discoveries and applications of 
no little practical importance. Tohim we owe 
various fruitful improvements in the practical 
applications of electriciiy, anastatic prioting, 
the chroncmetric governor, the regenerator en- 
gine and furnace, the regenerator gas furnace, 
the first electric railway, the electrical trans- 
mission of power, and many other applications 
of science, too numerous to mention. With 
all this scientific work, moreover, he com- 
bines the management of severalimmense and 
I might say gigantic manufacturing businesses. 
Perbapsthe ruling idea of his life has been to 
economize and to utilize the forces of Nature 
for the benefit of man. The water-power 
which runs to waste in our brooks and rivers 
will save much expenditure of human labor 
when it comes to be properly applied. We 
may look forward to the time when the winds 
and the tide willto a great extent replace the 
furnace and the steam engine, so that Britan- 
nia will rule the waves in a new and more 
peaceful sense. Dr. Siemens, again, perhaps, 
if any one, will stop the waste and worse than 
waste of coal which now hangs in a black pall 
of smoke over our great cities.and restore to 
them pure air, bright sunshine, and blue skies. 
We shall, perhaps, indeed, eventually learn 








bow to burn all our coal at the pit’s mouth, 
and convey the heat and energy by wires or in 
some otber manner to our fireplaces aod man- 
ufactories all over the country; and, though 
our coal, however economized, must one day 
be exhausted, still possibly by tbat time, per- 
haps, we shall be able to store up Summer beat 
for Winter use or even to summon the subter- 
ranean fires from the center of the earth, as is 
suggested with so much persistence by earth- 
quakes and volcanoes. [Hear! bear!] But I 
must now make way for Dr. Siemens, who 
will, Lunderstand, direct our attention to the 
subject of energy, and certainly we can hardly 
have a more vivid and striking illustration 
than that which is afforded by his own 
career. . « « 


Selections from the opening address of the 
president, Dr. Siemens: 


As regards the measures of length and 
weight, it is to be regretted that this country 
still stands aloof from the movement initiated 
in France, toward the close of last century; 
but, considering that in scientifte work metric- 
al measure is now almost universally adopted 
and that its use bas been already legalized in 
this country, I venture to hope that its univers- 
al adoption for commercial purposes will soon 
follow as a matter of course. The practical 
advantages of such a measure to the trade of 
this country would, I am convinced, be very 
great, for English goods, such as machinery or 
metal rolled to current sections, are now al- 
most excluded from the Continental market, 
owing tothe unit measure employed in their 
production. The principal impediment to the 
adoption of the meter consists in the strange 
anomaly that, although it ie legal to use that 
measure in commerce and altbough a copy of 
the standard meter is kept in the Standards 
Department of the Board of Trade, it is im- 
possible to procure legalized rods representing 
it, and to use a non-legalized copy of a stand- 
ard in commerce is deemed fraudulent. Would 
it not be desirable that the British Association 
should endeavor to bring about the use in this 
country of the meter and kilogramme, and, as 
@ preliminary step, petition the government to 
be represented on the International Metrical 
Commission, whose admirable establishment 
at Sevres possesses, independently of its prac- 
tical work, considerable - scientific interest 
as a well-found laboratory for developing 
methods of precise measurement? .. . 

Electricity is the form of energy best suited 


for transmitting an effect from one place to. 


another; the electric current passes through 
certain substances (the metals) witb a veloc- 
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ofthe motor current and of magnetic varia- 
tions necessary to convey to the ear, through 
the medium of a vibrating armature, such a 
complex of human voices and of musical in- 
struments as constitutes an opera performance? 
And yet such performances could be distinctly 
beard, and even enjoyed as an artistic treat, 
by applying to the ears a pair of the double tele- 
phonic receivers at the Paris Electrical Exbi- 
bition, when connected with a pair of trans- 
mitting instruments in front of the footlights 
ofthe Grand Opera. In connection with the 
telepbone and witb its equally remarkable ad- 
junct, the microphone, the names of Reiss, 
Grabam Bell, Edison, and Hughes will ever be 
remembered. 

Regarding the transmission of power toa 
distance, the electric current has now entered 
the listsin competition with compressed air, 
the bydraulic accumulator, and the quick run- 
ping rope as used at Schaffhausen to utilize 
the power of the Rhine fall. The transforma- 
tion of electrical into mechanical energy can 
be accomplished with no further loss than is 
due to such incidental causes as friction and 
the beating of wires. These, in a properly 
designed dynamo-electric machine, do not ex- 
ceed 10 per cent., as shown by Dr. John Hop- 
kinson, and, judging from recent experiments 
of my own, 2 still nearer approach to ultimate 
perfection is attainable. Adbering, however, 
to Dr. Hopkinson’s determination, for safety’s 
sake, and assuming the same percentage in 
reconverting the current into mechanical 
effect, a total loss of 19 per cent. results. To 
this loss must be added that tbrough electrical 
resistance in the connecting-line wires, which 
depends upon their length and conductivity, 
and that due to heating by friction of the 
working parts of the machine. Taking these 
as being equal to the internal losses incurred 
in the double process of conversion, there re- 
mains a useful effect of 100 — 88 = 62 per 
cent., attainable at a distance, which agrees 
with experimenta! results, although iu actual 
practice it would not be safe at present to ex- 
pect more than 50 per cent. of ultimate use- 
ful effect, to allow for all mechanical] losses, 
In using compressed air or water for the trans- 
mission of power, the loes cannot be taken at 
less than 50 per cent., and, as it depends upon 
fluid resistance, it increases with distance more 
rapidly than in the case of electricity. Taking 
the loss of effect in all cases as 50 per cent., 
electric transmission presents the advantage 
that an insulated wire does the work of a pipe 
capable of withstanding high internal pres- 

, which latter must be more costly to put 
down and to maintain. A second metallic 
ductor is required, however, to complete 





ity limited only by the retarding influenc 
caused by the electric charge of the surround- 
ing dielectric, but approaching, probably, un- 
der fayorable conditions, that of radiant heat 
and light, or 300,000 kilometers per second; it 
refuses, however, to pasa though oxydized 
substances—glass, gums,or through gases—ex. 
cept when in a highly rarefied condition. It is 
easy, therefore, to confine the electric current 
within bounds and to direct it through narrow 
ebannele of extraordinary length. The con- 
ducting wire of an Atlantic cable is such a nar- 
row channel, It consists of a copper wire, or 
strand of wires,5 mm.in diameter, by nearly 
5,000 kilometers in length, confined electrically 
by a coating of gutta percha about 4 mw. in 
thickness. ‘The electricity from a smell gal- 
vanic battery, passing into this channel, prefers 
the long journey to America in the good con- 
ductor, and back through the earth, to the 
shorter journey across the 4 mm. in thickness 
of insulating material. By an improved ar- 
rangement the alternating currents employed 
to work long submarine cables do not actu- 
ally complete the circuit, but are merged in a 
condenser at the receiving station, after baving 
produced their extremely slight but certain 
effect upon the receiving iustrumert. So per- 
fect is the channel and so precise the action of 
both the transmitting and receiving instru- 
ments employed that two systems of electric 
signals may be passed simultaneously through 
the same cable in opposi'e directions, produc- 
ing independent revords at eitherend. By the 
application of this duplex mode of working 
tothe Direct United Sjates Cable, ander the 
superintendence of Dr. Muirhead, its trans- 
mitting power was increased from 25 to 60 
words a minute, being equivalent to about 12 
currents or primary impulses per second. 

The minute currents bere employed are far 
surpassed as regards delicacy and frequency 
by those revealed to us by that marvel of the 
present day, the telephone. ‘The electric cur- 
rents caused by the vibrations of a diaphragm 
acted upon by the buman voice naturally vary 
in frequency and intensity, according to the 
number and degree of those vibrations, and 
each motor current, in exciting the electro, 
magnet forming part of the 1eceiving inetra- 
ment, deflects the iron diapbragm occupying 
the positiop of an arwature toa greater or 
emaller extent, according toitsstrength. Sa- 
yart found that the fundamentel /a springs 
from 440 complete vibrations in a second; but 
what must be the frequency and modulations 
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the electrical circuit, as the conducting power 
of the earth alone is found unreliable for pass- 
ing quantity currents, owing tothe effects of 
polarization; but, as this second conductor 
need not be insulated water or gas-pipes, rail- 
way metals or fencing wire may be called into 
requisition for the purpose. Tbe small space 
occupied by the electro-motor, its high work- 
ing speed, and the absence of waste products 
render it specially available for the general 
distribution of power to cranes and light ma- 
chinery of every description. A loss of effect 
of 50 per cent. does not stand in the way of 
such applications, for it must be remembered 
that a powerful central engine of best con- 
struction produces motive power with a con- 
sumption of 2 lbs. of coal per horse power per 
hour, whereas small engines distributed over a 
district would consume not less than five. We 
thus sec thet there is an advantage in favor of 
electric transmission as regards fuel, independ- 
ently of the saving of labor and other collater- 
al benefits. To agriculture electric transmis- 
sion of power seems well adapted for effect- 
ing the various operations of the farm avd 
fields from one center. Having worked such 
a system myself in combination with electric 
lighting and borticulture for upward of two 
years, I can speak with confidence of its econo- 
my and of the facility with which the work is 
accomplished, in charge of untrained per-ons. 

As regards the effect of the electric light 
upon vegetation there is little to add to what 
was stated in my paper read before Seetion A 
last year, and ordered to be printed with the 
report, except that, in experimenting upon 
wheat, barley, oats,and other cereals sown in 
the open air, there was a marked difference 
between the growth of the plants influenced 
and those uninfluenced by the electric light. 
This was not very apparent till toward the end 
of February, when, with the first appearance 
of mild weather, the plante under the influ- 
ence of an electric lamp of 4,000 candle pow- 
er, placed about five meters above the surface, 
developed with extieme rapidity, so that by 
the end of May they stood above 4 feet high, 
with the earsin full bloom, when those not 
under its influence were under 2 feet in hight 
and showed no sign of the ear. 

In the electric railway first constructed by 
Dr. Werner Siemens, at Berlin, in 1879, electric 
energy was transmitted to the movirg carriage 
or train of carriages through the two rails 
apon which it moved, these being sufficiently 
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insulated from each other by being placed 
upon well-creosoted cross sleepers. At the 
Paris Electrical Exbibition the current was 
conveyed through two separate conductors, 
making sliding or rolling contact with the 
carriage, whereasin the electric railway now 
in course of construction in the North of Ire- 
land (which, when completed, will have a 
length of 12 miles) a separate conductor will 
be provided by the side of the railway, and 
the return circuit completed through the rails 
themselves, which in that case need not be in- 
sulated. Secondary batteries will be used to 
store the surplus energy created in running 
down-hill, to be restored in ascending steep in- 
clines, and for passing roadways where the sep- 
arate insulated conductor is not practicable. 
The electric railway possesses great advantages 
over horse or steam power for towns, in tun- 
nels, and in all cases where natural sources of 
energy, such a8 waterfalls, are available; but 
it would not be reasovable to suppose that it 
will in its present condition compete with 
steam propulsion upon ordinary railways. 

The principal argument in favor of the 
electric light fs furnished by its immunity 
from products of combustion, which not only 
heat the lighted apartments, but substitute 
carbonic acid and deleterious sulphur com- 
pounds for the oxygen, upon which respiration 
depends. The electric light is white, instead 
of yellow, and thus enables us to see pictures, 
furniture, and flowers as by daylight. It sup- 
ports growing plauts, instead of poisoning 
them, and by its means we can carry on pho- 
tography and many other industries at night, 
as well us during the day. The objection fre- 
quently urged against the electric light, that 
it depends upon the continuous motion of 
steam or gas engines, which are liable to acci- 
dental stoppage, has been removed ‘by the in- 
troduction into practical use of the secondary 
battery. This, although not embodying a new 
conception, bas lately been greatly improved fa 
power and constancy by Planté, Faure, Volck- 
mar, Sellon, and others, and promises to 
accomplish for electricity what the gasholder 
has done for the supply of gas and the accum- 
ulator for hydraulic transmission of power. It 
cap no longer be a matter of reasonable doubt, 
therefore, that electric lighting will take its 
place as a public illuminant, and that, even 
though its cost should be found greater 
than that of gas, it will be preferred for 
the lighting of drawing-rooms and dining- 
rooms, theaters snd concert-ro0ms, mu- 
seums, churches, warebouses, show-rooms, 
printing establishments, and factories, and 
also the cabins and engine-rooms. of pas- 
senger steamers. In the cheaper and more 
powerful form of the arc light it has proved 
itself superior to any other illuminant for 
spreading artificial daylight over the large 
areas of harbors, railway stations, and the sites 
of public works. When placed within a holo- 
phote, the electric lamp bas already become a 
powerful auxiliary in effecting military opera- 
tions, both by sea and land. 

The electric light may be worked by natural 
sources of power, such as waterfalls, the tidal 
wave, or the wind, and it is conceivable that 
these may be utilized at considerable distances, 
by means of metallic conductors. Some five 
years ago I called attention to the vastness of 
these sources of energy and the facility 
offered by electrical conduction in rendering 
them available for lighting and power-supply, 
while Sir William Thomson made this impor- 
tant matter the subject of his admirable ad- 
dress to Section A, last year, at York, and dealt 
with it in an exhaustive manner. The advan- 
tages of the electric light and of the distribu- 
tion of power by electricity have lately been 
recognized by the British Government, who 
have just passed a bill through Parliament to 
facilitate the establishment of electrical con 
ductors in towns, subject to certain regulating 
clauses to protect the interests of the public 
and of local authorities. 

Assuming the cost of electric light to be 
practically the same as gas, the preference for 
one or other will in each application eh 8 
cided upon grounds of relative convenien¢ 


possibility of transporting combustible gas 
through pipes for such a distance has been 

proved at Pittsburgh, where natural gas from 

the ofl district is used in large quantities, The 

quasi monopoly so long enjoyed by gas com- 
panies has had the inevitable effect of check- 

ing progress. The gas being supplied by meter, 

ithas been seemingly to the advantage of the. 
companies to give merely the prescribed fllum- 
inating power and to discourage the inven- 
tion of economical burners, in order that the 
consumption might reach a maxrimum. The 
application of gas for heating purposes has not 
been encouraged, and is still made difficult, in 

consequence of the objectionable practice of 
reducing the pressure in the mains during day- 
time to the lowest possible point consistent 
with prevention of atmospheric indraught. 

The introduction of the electric light has con- 
vinced gas managers and directors that such a 
policy is no longer tevable, but must give way 
to one of technical progress, New processes for 
cheapening the production and increasing the 
purity and illuminating power of gas are being 
fully discussed before the Gas Institute; and 
improved burners, rivaling tbe electric light in 
brilliancy, greet our eyes as we pass along our 
principal thoroughfares. Regarding the im- 
portance of the gas supply as it exists at 
present, we find from a government return 
that the capital invested in gasworks in Eng- 
land, otber than those of local authorities, 
amount to £30,000,000. In these 4,281,048 
tons of coal are converted annually, producing 
48,000,000,000 cubic feet of gas and about 
2,800,000 tons of coke; whereas the total 
amount of coal annually converted in the 
United Kingdom may be estimated at 9,000,000 
tons and the by-products therefrom at-500.000 
tons of tar, 1,000,000 tons of ammonia liquor, 
and 4,000,000 tons of coke, according to the re- 
turns kindly furnished me by the mana- 
gers of many of the gasworks and cor- 
porations. To these may be added say 120,000 
tons of sulphur, which up to the present time, 
wasa waante product. . . . We shall thus find 
that in the great-workshop of Nature there are 
no lives of demarcation to be draun between 
the most exalted speculation and common- 
place practice, and that al! knowledge must 
lead up to one great result, that of an intelli- 
gent recognition of the Creator through his 
works. So, then, we members of the British 
Association and fellow-workers in every branch 
of science may exhort one anether in the words 
of the American bard who has 60 lately -de- 
parted from among us : 

“ Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 


Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.” 





The Present Phase of the Antiquity of Man. 
Address by Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins, president 
of the Department of Anthropology. 


In taking the chair in this department of the 
biological section of the British Association 
two courses lie open before me. I might give 
an address which should be a history of the 
progress of anthropology during the last year, 
or I might devote myself to some special 
branch. The swift development of our young 
and rapidly-growing science, which embraces 
within its scope all that is known not merely 
about man, but about his environment, in pre- 
sent and past times, renders the first and more 
ambitious course peculiarly difficult to one, 
like myself, laboring urffler the pressure of 
many avocations. I am, therefore, driven to 
adopt the second and the easier, by choosing 
a subject with whict! I am familiar and which 
appears to me to be appropriate in this place 
of meeting. I propose to place before you the 
present phase of the inquiry into the antiquity 
of man, and to point out what we know of the 
conditions of life, though our knowledge of 
them isimperfect and fragmentary under which 
man has. appeared in the Old and in the New 
Worlds. ‘be rudely chipped implements left 
by the primeval hunters in the beds of gravel 
of Hampshire and Wiltshire and along the 
shores of Southampton Water and elsewhere 





but I venture to think that gaslighting will 
hold its own as the pyor man’s friend. Gas is 
an’ iustitution of the utmost value to the 
artisan. It requires bardly any attention, is 
supplied upon regulated terms, and gives 
with what should be a cheerful light a genial 
warmth, which often saves the lighting of a 
fire. 

The time is, moreover, not far distant, I ven- 
ture to think, when both rich and poor will 
largely resort to gas as the most convenient, 
the cleanest, and tbe cheapest of heating 
agents, and when raw coul will be seen only 
at the colliery or the gasworks. In all cases 
where the town to be supplied ts within say 
30 miles of the colliery the gasworks way with 
advantage be planted at the moutb, or, stil! 
Detter, at the bottom of the pit, whereby al! 
haulage of fuel would be avoided, and the gas, 
in its ascent from the bottom of the colliery, 
would require an onward pressure sufficient 
probably to impel it to its destination, The 





are eloquent of the presence of man in this 
district at a time when there was no Soutb- 
ampton Water and the elephant and the rein- 
deer wandered over the site of this busy mart 
for sbips, wlien the Isle of Wight was not an 
island, and the river-drift hunter could walk 
across from Portsmouth to Cowes, with no 
obstacle except that offered by the rivers and 
morasses. I propose to enter upon the labors 
of Prestwich, Evans, Stevens, and Blackmore, 
Codrington, Read, Brown, and other investi- 
gators in this country, and to combine the 
results of their inquiries with those in other 
countries and with some observations of my 
own, which I was able to make in 1880, during 
my visit to the UnitedStates. The most strik- 
ing feature in the study of the Tertiary period 
is the gradual and orderly succession of bigber 
types of mammalia, so well defined and so 
orderly that I have used ft as a basis for the 
classification of the Tertiary period. We find 
the placental mammals becoming more and 
more specialized as we approach the frontier of 
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history. The living orders appear in the Eocene, | 
the living genera in the Miocene, a few living 
species in the Pliocene, and the rest in the Pleis- 
tocene. The characteristics of this evolution 
of livivog forms may be summed up as follows: 
VI. Historic, in which the eventsare recorded in 
history. Eveutsincludedin history. Founded 
on discoveries, documents, refuse-heaps, caves, 
tombs. V. Prehistoric, in which domestic 
apimals and cultivated fruits appear. Man 
abundant ; domestic animals, cultivated fruits, 
spinning, weaving, pottery making, mining, 
commeree ; the neolithic, bronze, and irun 
stages of culture, Camps, habitations, 
tombs, refuse-heaps, surface accumula- 
tion, caves, alluvia, peat bogs, subma- 
rme forests, raised beaches. IV. Pleisto- 
cene, in which living species of placental 
mammals are more abundant than the extiuct. 
Man appears; anthropide; the palwolithic 
bunter; living species abundant. Refuse 
heaps, contents of caves, river deposits, sub- 
marine forests, bowlder clay, moraines, marine 
sands, and ‘shingle. III. Pliocene, in which 
living species of placental mammals appear. 
Living species appear; apes, simiade, in 
Southern Europe. Fresh water and marine 
strata; voleanic débris (Auvergne). II. Mio- 
cene, in which the alliance between living and 
placental mammals is more close than before. 
Living genera appear; apes, simiade, in 
Europe and North America. Fresh water and 
marine strata; voleanic débris (Auvergne); 
lignites. I. Eocene, in which the placental 
mammals now on earth were represented by 
allied forms, belonging to existing orders and 
families. Living orders and families appear; 
lemurs (lemuride)in Europe and North Amer- 
ica, Fresh-water and marine strate; lignites. 
The orders, families, genera, and. species in the 
above summary, when traced forward in time, 
fall into the shape of a genealogical tree, witb 
its trunk hidden in the secondary period and 
its branchlets (the living species) passing up- 
ward from the Pliocene,a tree of life, with 
living mammealia for its fruit and foliage. 
Were the extinct species taken into account, it 
would be seen that they fill up the intervals 
separating one living form from another, and 
that they too grow more and more like the 
living forms as they approach nearer to the 
present day, It must be remembered that in 
the above definitions the fossil marsupials are 
purposely ignored, because they began their 
specialization in the secondary period.and had 
arrived in the Eocene at the stage which 
is marked by the presence of a living genus 
—the opossum (JDidelphys). It will be 
seep that our inquiry into the anti- 
quity of man is limited to .the last four 
of the divisions. The most specialized of all 
animals cannot be looked for until the bigher 
mammalia by which he is now surrounded 
were alive. We cannot imagine him in the 
Eocene age, at a time when animal life was 
not sufficiently differentiated to present us 
with aoy living genera of placental mammals. 
Nor is there any probability of his having 
appeared on the earth im the Miocene, be- 
cause of the absence of higher placental maw- 
mals belonging to living species. It is most 
unlikely that man should have belonged to a 
fauna in which no other living species of 
mammal was present. He belongs to a more 
advanced stage of evolution than the wid- 
Miocene of Thenay. Up to this time the evo- 
lution of the animal kingdom bad advanced 
no further than the Simiade in the direction 
of man, and the apes then baunting the for- 
ests of Italy, France, and Germany represent 
the bighest type of those on the earth. We 
may also look at the question from another 
point of view. If man were upon the earth in 
the Miocene age, it is incredible that he should 
not have become something else in the long 
lapse of ages and during the changes in the 
conditions of life by which allthe Miocene 
land mammelia have been so profoundly af- 
fected that they bave been eitber exterm- 
inated or have assumed new forms. It is im- 
possible to believe that man should have been 
an exception to the law of change, to which 
all the higher mammalia have been subjected 
since the Miocene age. Norin the succeeding 
Pliocene age can we expect to find man upon 
the earth, because of the very few living 
species of placental mammals then alive. The 
evidence brought forward by Professor Capel- 
lini in favor of Pliocene man in Italy seems 
both to me and to Dr. Evans unsatisfactory, 
and that advanced by Professor Whitney in 
support of the existence of Pliocene man in 
North America cannot, in my opinion, be 
maintained, It isnot until we arrive at the 
succeeding stage, or the Pleistocene, when 
living species of mammalia begin to abound, 
‘that we meet with indisputable traces of the 
presence of mau on the earth. As a prelim. 
{nary to our inquiry, we mast first of all define 
what is meant by the Pleistocene period. It is 
the equivalent of the Quaternary of the French 
| and the Postpltocene of the older works of 
Lyell, and it includes all tbe phenomena 
known in latitudes outside the Arctic Circle, 





where ice no longer is to be found, under the 





pame of glacial and interglacial. It is charae- 

terized in Europe, as I baye poiuted out in my 

work on ‘Early Man in Britain,” by the ar- 

rival of living species, which may be conve- 

niently divided into five groups, according to 

their present habitats. The first consists of 

those now found in the temperate zones of 

Europe, Asia, and North Americs. It includes 

the following animals: mole, musk shrew, 

common shrew, mouse, beaver, hare, pike, 

pouched marmot, water vole, red field-yole, 

short-tailed field-vole, continental field-yole, 

lynx, wild cat, wolf, fox, marten, ermine, 

stoat, otter, brown bear, grizzly bear, badger, 

horse, bison, urus, saiga antelope, stag, roe, 

fallow deer, wild boar. The second consists 

of animals of Arctic habitat: Russian vole, 

Norwegian lemming, Arctic lemming, varying 

hare, musk sheep, reindeer, Arctic fox, glut- 

ton. The third is composed of those which 

enjoy the cold climate of mountains: the 

snowy vole, Alpine marmot, chamois, and 

ibex. These animals invaded Europe from 

Asia, and, as the cold increased, the temperate 

group found their way into Southern Europe 

and Northern Africa, while the Arctic division 
pushed as far south as the Alps and Pyren- 
ees. The fourth group of invading forms is 
represented by avimals now only found in 
warm countries: porcupine, lion, panther, 
African lynx, Caffre cat, spotted hyena, striped 
hyena, and African elephant. This group of 
animals is found as far tothe north as York- 
shire and as far to the west as Ireland. Among 
the southern snimals, too, must be reckoned 
the hippopetamus, which lived as far north as 
Britain in the Pliocene age and in the Pliocene 
occurs im caves and river deposits, in intimate 
association with some Arctic species, such as the 
reindeer. The fifth group is composed of ex- 
tinct species, bitberto unknown in Europein the 
Pleistocene age, such as the straight-tusked 
elephant, mammoth, the pigmy elephants, 
woolly and small-nosed rbinoceroses, the Irish 
elk, pigmy hippopotamus, and the cave bear. 
The question as to which of these groups the 
River-drift man belongs must be deferred till 
we can take a survey of the evidence else- 
where. The early Pleistocene division is char- 
acterized by the presence of the temperate and 
southern species in Britain ; the middle stage 
by the presence of the Arctic, but not in full 
force; and the late Pleistocene by the abun- 
dance of Arctic avimals, not only in Britain, 
but on the Continent as far as the Alps and 
Pyrenees and the lower valley of the Danube. 
The first view which we get of the Pleistocene 
mammalia in this country is offered by the 
accumulations associated with the buried 
forest of East Anglia. It extends for more 
than forty miles along the shores of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, from Cromer to Kessingland, 
passing into the cliff, on the one band, and be- 
neath the sea, onthe other. The forest was 
mainly composed of somber Scotch firs and 
dark clustering yews, relieved in the Summer 
by the lighter tinted foliage of the spruce and 
the oak and in the Winter by the silvery 
gleam of the birches, that clustered thickly 
with the alders in the marshes and stood out 
from a dense undergrowth of sloes and hazels. 
Among the animals living in this forest of the 
North Sea were species which haunted the 
valleys of the upper Seine at the time, such as 
the southern elephant, the Etruscan rbinoc- 
eros, the deer of Carvutes, extinct horses, and 
the large extinct beaver. There were, in addi- 
tion, the shaggy-maned mammoth, the 
straigbt-tusked elephant, and the big nosed 
rhinoceros. The stag, the roe, the Irish elk 
were in the glades ; Sedgwick’s deer, with its 
many-pointed antlers, the verticorn deer, and 
the gigantic urus. The undergrowth formed 
acovert for the wild boar and for beasts of 
prey, many in species and formidabie in num- 
bers. The cave bear, the hugest of its kind, 
the saber-toothed lion, the wolf, the fox, and 
the wolverine. Among the smaller animals 
were to be noted the musk shrew, the common 
shrew, anda vole. Inthe trees were squirrels, 
Under foot the moles raised their hillocks of 
earth and from between the lofty fronds of 
the Osmund royal beavers were to be seen 
building their lodges, and the hippopotamus, 
as be emerged from the water and disappeared 
in the forest. Out of the thirty species iden- 
tified, no less than seventeen are living 
in some part of the world, and we 
have there obviously the stag in the 
evolution of mammalian life, when the liv- 
ing species were becoming more abundant than 
the extinct. We may note, too, the absence 
of Arctic animals in this fauna, more particu- 
larly of the reindeer. The presence of these 
animals in Norfolk and Suffolk implies that at 
this time Britain was united to the Continent, 
,and the presence of fossil species found in 
‘France indicates a southern extension of land 
in the direction of the Straits of Dover. The 
forest covered a large portion of the area of 
the North Sea and in al! probability the At- 
lantic sesboard was then at the 100-fathom 
line of the west coast Ireland. No traces 
| of man bave as yet been discovered in these 





‘deposits, although the lerge percentage of 
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living species of higher mammalia indicates 
that the geological clock had struck the bour 
when he may be looked for. The living species 
in the forest bed are to be looked upon as an 
advance guard of a great migration of Asiatic 
and African species, finding their way into 
Northwestern Europe, over the plains of Rus- 
sia, and over barriers of land connecting 
Northern Africa with Spain, by way of Gibral- 
tar, and with Italy, by way of Malta and Sicily. 
In the course of time other living spectes fol- 
lowed and the extinct species became more 
rare. In the deposits, for instance, of the 
ancient Thames, at Ilford and Grays Thur- 
rock, in Essex, and at Erith and Crayford, in 
Kent, out of twenty-six species, six only be- 
long to extinct forms; the newcomers com- 
prising the lion, wild cat, spotted byena and 
otter, the bison, and the musk sheep. A Aint 
flake discovered by the Rev. Osmund Fisher, 
at Crayford, a second discovered by Messrs. 
Cheadle and Woodward, at Erith, prove that 
man was present in the valley of the Thames 
at this time; while the more recent discover- 
fes of Mr. Flaxman Spurrell indicate the very 
spots where the palwolithic hunter made his 
implements and proved that be used im- 
plements of the River drift type, so widely dis- 
tributed over the surface of the earth. The 
Arctic animals at this time were present, but 
not in full force, in Southern Britain, and the 
innumerable reindeer which characterize the 
later deposits of the Pleistocene age had not, 
eo far as we know, taken possession of the 
valley of the Thames. To what stage in 
the Pleistocene period are we to refer these 
traces of the River-drift hunter? The only 
anawer which I am able to give is that the 
associated animals are intermediate between 
the Forest-bed group and that which charac- 
terizes the late Pleistocene division in the 
region extending from the Alps and the Pyr- 
enees as far north as Yorksbire. Nor aml 
able to form an opinion about their relation to 
the submergence of Middle or Northern Britain 
under the waves of the glacial sea. They are 
quite as likely to be pre- as post-glacial. The 
rudely chipped implements of the River-drift 
hunter lie scattered through the late Pleisto- 
cene River deposits ia Southern and Eastern 
England in enormous abundance and, as a rule, 
in association with the remains of animals of 
Arctic and of warm babit, as well as some or 
other of the extinct species of reindeer and 
hippopotamus, along with mammoth and 
woolly rhinoceros. What is their relation to 
the submergence of the land and the lowness 
of the temperature, which, combined together, 
have resulted in the local phenomepa known 
as glacialandinter-glacial? The geographical 
change in Northern Europe at the close of the 
Forest-bed age was very great. The forest of 
the North Sea sank beneath the waves, and 
Britain was depressed to a depth of no lesa 
than 2,300 feet in the Welsh Mountains, and 
was reduced to an archipelagoof islands, com. 
posed of what are vow the higher lands. The 
arca of the English Channel also was depressed, 
and the ‘‘ silver streak’’ Was wider than it is 
now, a8 is proved by the raised beach at Brigh- 
ton, at Bracklesbam, and elsewhere, which 
marke the sea-line of the largest island of the 
Archipelago, the Southern Island, as it may be 
termed, the northern shores of which extended 
along a line passing from Bristol to London. 
The nothern shore of the Continent at this 
time extended eastward from Abbeville 
north of the Erzgebirge, through Sax- 
ony and Poland, into the middle of 
Russia, Scandinavia being aa island, from 
which the glacier descended into the sea. 
This geographical change was accompanied by 
a corresponding change in climate. Glaciers 
descended from the higher mountains to the 
sea-level, and icebergs, melting as they passed 
southward, deposited their burdens of clay, 
sand, and erratics, which occupy such a wide 
area io the portions then submerged of Britain 
aod the Continent. This depression was fol- 
lowed by a re-elevation, by which the British 
Isles, a part of the Continent, and all the large 
tract of country within the 100-fathom line 
agaiv became the feeding-grounds of the late 
Pleistocene mammalia. An appeal to the ani- 
mals associated with the River-drift implements 
will not help us to fix the exact relation of 
man to these changes, because they were in 
Britain before, as well as after the submerg 
ence, and were living throughout in those 
parts of Europe which were not submerged. 
It can only be dooe in areas where the sub. 
mergence is clearly defined. At Salisbury, for 
instance, the River-drift bunter may have lived 
either before, during, or after the southern 
counties became an island. When, however, 
be hunted the woolly and leptorbine rhinoce- 
ros, the mammoth, and the horse in the neigh. 
borhood of Brighton, he looked down upon a 
broad expanse of sea, in the Spring flecked 
with small icebergs, such as these which 
dropped their burdens in Bracklesham Bay. 
At Abbeville, too, be hunted the mammoth, 
reindeer, and horse down to the mouth of the 
Somme, on the shore of the glacial sea. The 
evidence is equally clear that the River-drift 
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hunter followed the chase in Britain after it 
had emerged from beneath the waters of the 
glacial sea, from the fact that the river deposits 
in which his implements occur either rest upon 
the glacial clays or are composed of fragments 
derived from them, as in the oft-quoted 
cases of Hoxne and Bedford. Further, it is 
very probable that he may have wandered 
close up to the edges of the glaciers then 
covering the higher hills of Wales and the 
Pennine chain. The severity of the climate in 
Winter at this time in Britain is proved, not 
merely by the presence of the Arctic animals, 
but by the numerous ice-borne blocks in the 
river gravels dropped in the Spring after the 
break-up of the frosts. The River-drift man 
is proved, by the implements which he left be- 
hind, to bave wandered over the whole of 
France, and to have bunted the same animals 
in the Valley of the Loire and the Garonne 
asin the Valley of the Thames. In the Ibe- 
rian peninsula be was a contemporary of the 
African elephant, the mammoth, and the 
straight-tusked elepbant, and he occupied the 
neighborhood both of Madrid and Lisbon. He 
also ranged over Italy, leaving traces of his 
presence in the Abruzzo, and in Greece he was 
a contemporary of the extinct pigmy hippo- 
potamus (1. Fenilandi), South of the Mediter- 
ranean bis implements have been met with in 
Oran, and near Koleain Algeria, and in Egypt 
in several localities. At Luxor they have been 
discovered by General Pitt-Rivers in the brec- 
cia, out of which are hewn the tombs of the 
kings. In Palestine they have been obtained 
by the Abbé Richard between Mount Tabor 
and the Sea of Tiberias, and by Mr. Stopes 
between Jerusalem and Bethlehem. Through- 
out this wide area the implements, for the 
most part of flint or of quartzite, are of the 
same rude types, and there is no difference to 
be noted between the haches found in the 
caves of Creswell, in Derbyshire, and those of 
Thebes, or between those of the valley of the 
Somme and those of Palestine. Nor is our 
survey yet ended. The researches of Foote, 
King, Medlicott, Hacket, and Ball establish 
the fact that the River-drift hunter ranged 
over the Indian peninsula, from Madras 
as far north as the valley of the Nerbud- 
ds. Here we find him forming part of a 
fauna in which there are species now living in 
India, such as the Indian rhinoceros and the 
arnee and’extinet types of oxen and ele- 
phants. There were two extinct bippopota- 
mi in the rivers and living gavials, tur- 
tles, and tortoises. It is plain, there- 
fore, that at this time the fauna of 
India stood in the same relation to the pres- 
ent fauna as the European fauna of the 
late Pleistocene does to tbat now living in 
Europe. Iv both there was a familiar associa- 
tion of extinct and living forms, from both 
the genus Hippopotamus has disappeared in 
the lapse of time, and in both man forms the 
central figure. We are led from the region of 
tropical India to the banks of the Delaware, 
in New Jersey, by the recent discoveries of Dr. 
C. C. Abbott, in the neighborhood of Trenton. 
After a study of his collections in the Peabody 
Museum, in Cambridge, Massachusetts, I have 
had the opportunity of examining all the spec- 
imens found up to that time, and of visiting 
the locality, in company with Dr. Abbott and 
Professors Haynes and Lewis. The imple- 
ments are of the same type as those of the 
river gravels of Europe and occur under exact- 
ly the same conditions as those of France and 
Britain. They are found in a plateau of river 
gravel, forming a terrace overlooking the riv- 
er, and composed of materials washed down 
from the old termival moraine which strikes 
across the State of New Jersey to the west- 
ward. The large blocks of stove and the gen- 
eral character of the gravel point out that 
during the time of its accumulation there were 
ice-rafts floating down the Delaware in the 
Spring, as in the Thames, the Seine, and the 
Somme. According to Professor Lewis, it was 
formed during the time when the glacier of the 
Delaware was retreating (‘‘late glacial’’) or 
at a later period (*' post-glacial’). The physic- 
al evidence is clear that it belongs to the same 
age as deposits with similar remains in Britain. 
The animal remains also point to the same 
conclusion. A tusk of mastodon is in Dr. 
Cooke’s collection at Brunswick, New Jersey, 
obtained from the gravel, and Dr. Abbott re- 
cords the tooth of a reindeer and the bones of 
a bison from Trenton. Here, too, living and 
extinct species are found side by side. Thus, 
in our survey of the group of animals sur- 
rounding man when he first appeared in Europe, 
India, and North America, we see that in all 
three regions, so widely removed from each 
other, the animal life was in the same stage of 
evolution and‘‘the old order’ was yielding 
“place unto the new.’”’ The River-drift man 
is proved by his surroundings to belong to the 
Pleistocene age inall three. The evidence of 
Paleolithic man in South Africa seems to me 
unsatisfactory, because as yet the age of the 
deposits in which the implements are found 
has net been decided. It remains now for us 
te sum up the results of this inquiry, in which 





we have been led very far afield. The identity 
of the implements of the Riverdrift hunter 
proves that he was in the same rude state of 
civilization, if it can be called civilization, in 
the Old and New Worlds, when the hands of the 
geological clock pointed to the same bour. 
It is not alittle strange that his mode of life 
should have been the same in the forests to the 
north and south of the Mediterranean, in 
Palestine, in the tropical forests of India, and 
on the western shores of the Atlantic. The 
hanter of the reindeer in the valley 
of the Delaware was to all intents and 
purposes the same sort of savage as the hunter 
of the reindeer on the banks of the Wiley or of 
the Solent. ~ It does not, however, follow that 
this identity of implements implics that the 
same race of men Were spread over this vast 
tract. It points, rather, toa primeval condi- 
tion of savagery from which mankind has 
emerged fn the lopg ages which separate it 
from our own time. It may further be in- 
ferred, from his widespread range, that the 
River-drift man (assuming that mankind 
sprang from one center) must have inhabited 
the earth for a long time, and that his dis- 
persal took place before the glacial submerg- 
ence and the lowering of the temperature in 
Northern Europe, Asia, and America. It is 
not reasonable to suppose that the Straits of 
Behring would have offered a free passage 
either to the River drift man from Asia to 
America, or to American animals from Amer- 
ica to Europe, or vice versa, while there was a 
vast barrier of ice, or of sea, or of both, in the 
bigh northern latitudes. I, therefore, feel in- 
clined to view the River-drift man as having 
invaded Europe in pre-glacial time, along with 
the other living species which then appeared. 
The evidence, as I have already pointed out, is 
conclusive that he was also glacial and post- 
giacial. In all probability the birthplace of 
man was in a warm, if nota tropical region of 
Asia, in ‘‘a Garden of Eden,’ and from this 
the River drift man found bis way into those 
regions where his implements occur. In India 
he was a member of a tropical fauna, and his 
distribution in Europe and along the shores 
of the Mediterranean prove him to have be- 
longed either to the temperate or the southern 
fauna in those regions. It will naturally be 
asked : To what race can the River-drift man 
be referred? The question, In my opinion, 
cannot be answered in the present stage of the 


inquiry, because the few fragments of human 1 a 
| bones discovered along with the implements 


are too imperfect to afford any clue. Nor can 
we measure the interval in terms of years 
which separates the River-drift man from the 
present day either by assuming that the gla- 
cial period was due to astronomical causes, 
and then proceeding to calculate the time 
necessary for them to produce their result, or 
by an appeal to the erosion of valleys or the 
retrocession of waterfalls. The interval must, 
bowever, have been very great to allow of the 
changes in geograpby and climate, and the dis- 
tribution of animals which bas taken place— 
the succession of races and the development 
of civilization before history began. Stand- 
ing before the rock-hewn tombs of the kings 
at Luxor, we may realize the impossibility of 
fixing the time when the River-drift hunter 
lived in the site of ancient Thebes or of meas- 
uring the Japse of time between bis days and 
the splendor of the civilization of Egypt. In 
this inquiry, which ig aJl too long, I fear, for 
my audience, and all too short, I know, for my 
subject, I have purposely omitted all reference 
to the successor of the Riyer-drift man {pn Eu- 
rope—the Cave man, who wasin a higher stage 
of the hunter civilization. In the course of my 
remarks you will have seen that the story told 
by the rudely chipped implements found at 
our very door in this place forms a part of the 
wider story of the first appearance of man 
and of bis distribution on the earth—a story 
which is, to my mind, not unfitting as an intro- 
duction to the work of the Anthropological 
Section at this meeting of the British Associa- 


tion. 
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STUDENTS in plant Mfe still keep their minds 
directed to external causes for clues to mal- 
formations. Ina recent number of The Amer- 
ican Naturalist is a paper on double spathes in 
the common skunk-cabbage (Symplocarpus 
fetidus) and the author wonders whether pov- 
erty of the soil or “‘too powerful nutrition” 
may have a hand init. Itisnow well known 
that we have not to look to what horticul- 
turists call cultural conditions in expla- 
nation of these phenomena. Under cul- 
ture the ARichardia ethiopica, the com- 
mon calla lily, often comes with double 
spathes, though its neighbor, under exactly 
the same external conditions, has flowers of 
normal character. The laws of morphology 
depend wholly-on some obscure law, which, 
for the present, at least, it will be safest to 
callinnate. It isa great gain to the study of 
these laws to be able to perceive that, what- 
ever they be, they are, at least in the main, free 
from accidental influences; but, for the most 
part, they still resist investigation. 
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Free THINKING and Hygiene, both in their 
places, are two very good things. Free thought, 
fortunately, does not belong by any exclusive 
privilege to conventions. True liberty of 
thought is as precious as free air and free sun- 
shine. If so be, license is not called liberty, and 
vagrant, vaulting, runaway thought ts not 
called true freedom. It seemed to be one of 
the great misfortunes of the Watkins Conven- 
tion that it found fault with many things and 
cast down the Glen the cherished free thought 
of others, without erecting reliable standards 
instead. There was little attempt at construc- 
tion or reconstruction, although such valiant 
work was done ip demolition. We noted, 
however, one or two exceptions. One philoso- 
pher, at least, proposed to renovate and restore 
mankind on the basis of sanitary science. 
All such meetivgs have two poles— 
the materialistic and the spiritual. Both are 
alike positive, and yet always deal with nega- 
tives. The spiritual here was so demonstrative 
and assertive that the physical and material 
must needs somehow propose a method for 
human restoration. The bygienic idea was a 
plausible and a natura] outcome. It took the 
position that, by wrong physical habits and 
environment, man had departed from the 
norm, and that evil propensities followed evil 
appetites. The remedy now is to breed and 
coddle mankind back to their pristine purity. 
The mother must have abundance of prenatal 
education ;the nurse must be disciplined in 
all the details of instinct; the cook must ar- 
range the culinary department so as to secure 
typical digestion ; the teacher must proceed 
according to physiology and psychology ; the 
plumber must exert his art in obedience to the 
laws of human vitality; in a word, many 
things must be dove perfectly, all of which 
commend themselves to our physical and mental 
approbation, but none of which, in fact, will 
ever be done with such perfect adaptation as 
to secure eternal life. The success will be 
much like that which is said to have attended 
ap exhibitor at a Western county fair. A 
lerge wagon arrived well packed with retorts 
and chemicals, wheels and)bose, and a great 
number of smaller implements. The overseer 
began to put together and arrange various parts. 
The-crowd coMected to see what the new ma- 
chine could be and what it proposed to do. In 
vain was it looked for amid the entries and it 
proved to be a volunteer show. The exhibitor 
apnounced that he bad discovered a new meth- 
od of perfecting man and other animals. He 
first pat in bis protoplasm and began to ex- 
plain bow, by various additions and fructifica- 
tions and by various stages of development, be 

ould proceed to make hornets and bees, avd 
fivally men, women, and children. It was for- 
tunate that he commenced with the evolution 
of hornets, since thus he was able to make im- 
pression upon bis audience. The final result 
was that the managers declared him insane 
and a commission remanded bim to an asylum. 
No more successful will be the sanitary plans 
of the free-thinkers than of this free-worker, 
They will not get beyond hornets. The dis- 
ciples of sanitary science and art have a full 
appreciation of it. They see in it great possi_ 
bilities and great probabilities for bettering 
the condition of all peoples. They recognize 
that a close study of physical requirements 
and of methods of adaptability is the very 
foundation principle of the art. They know 
that where there bave been departures these 
are to be carefully studied and defined and 
that we are to retrace the mistaken steps or 
make substitute for present enforeed con- 
ditions. They even know that such chavuges 
have been sometimes im the natural 
that we cannot at once ss return to the 
original model, but must make adjustments 
aod counter-adjustments. But all this does 
not mean one whit of faith in human ability to 
perfect man. Health for the body does not 
mean salvation for the soul. The ‘saving 
health among all nations’’ calls for something 
more than good appetite, good digestion, and 
freedom from pain. Put the body in the best 
possible state, understand the whole law of its 
life and best vitality, free it and the spirit 
from all that is morbid and embarrassing ; but 
will it seek the blessing which bath the 
promise both of the life that now is and of 
that which is tocome? No one can say too 
much in favor of perfect health and of perfect 
conditions for its maintenance; pay, more, of 
how much such conditicns tend to unfetter 
our intellectual and moral natures, so as not to 

hinder their receptive capacities; but the 
capacity and that which is to fill it are not 
of hygienic origin. Let each have its place— 
sanitation for the body and salvation for the 
soul—and let them co-work and co-exist, until 
this corruptible shall have put on incorraption 
and this mortel shall have put om immortality 4 
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Inthe proceedings of the Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciences, of Philadelphia, just issued, is 
a paper on the relations of heat to the sexes of 
flowers. The observations are predicated on 
other papers by the same author on the rela 
tions between nutrition and sex. Itis noted 
that, though there are full-sized anthers in the 
pistillate flowers of the common silver maple, 
they never acquire the filamentous condition 
of perfect stamens, nor are they ever pollin- 
iferous. The trees have, in fact, pistillate 
and staminste flowers on separate trees. Fe- 
male or fruit-bearing trees will continue in 
this condition for many sears; but when vege- 
tative vigor begins to decline the upper parts 
of the tree will often change its sexual 
characters and produce male flowers only. 
No instance is known of amale tree starting to 
produce female flowers. Once a male always 
amale; the females only become degraded to 
the male rank. Now the parts of a flower are 
but degraded leaves, and the author of the 
paper has noted that the greater the 
degradation the more sensitive to warmth. 
A peach blossom will be advanced dur- 
fog the winter season by a very little 
heat, while the more highly vitalized leaves 
remain quiescent, awaiting the warmer Sprivg 
weather. And now, as proving further that 
the male flower isalower organization than 
the female, the author shows that the male 
flowers of the maple are brought to the state 
of expansion under a lower temperature than 
brings forward the female flower. The lower 
condition of the male flowers is also supported 
by the fact that when the male flowers are 
once produced on the maple trees the branch- 
lets which bear them always continue as weak 
spurs; while those which bear female flowers 
continue to elongate from year to year, and 
thus a female tree is usually more twiggy 
than a male tree. As the silver maple (Acer 
dosycarpum) is @ very common tree, any one 
interested in the more curious phases of plant 
life and which have so great a bearing on 
higbly important philosophical speculations 
will have the opportunity of observing the 
facts for himself; Haze) nuts and other plants 
having catkins of male flowers separate from 
the female flowers are said to present the 
same peculiarities. 





..--Shortly before the adjournment.of\Con- 
gressan appropriation of $75,000 was made 
for the observation of the coming transit of 
Venus. Eight parties are to be provided and 
those which are to go to the Southern Hemi- 
sphere are either already on their way or 
will start in a few days. Professor Newcomb 
goes to the Cape of Good Hope; Professor 
Boss to Santiago, Chili; Assistant Smith, of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, to New Zea- 
land; and Lieut. Very, of the United States 
Navy, to Savta Cruz, in Patagonia. In 
the United States there will be four of 
the Government parties. Assistant David- 
son, of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, will be 
in charge at Fort Thorn, New Mexico, and 
the Naval Observatory professors (Hall, Hark- 
ness, and Eastman) will observe respectively at 
San Antonio, Texas, Washington, and Cedar 
Keys, Florida. The parties are constituted 
essentially in the same way ae in 1874, with 
the same equipment of instruments, and 
the observations are to be made in the 
same manner. The contacts are to be ob 
served with 5-inch telescopes, and photo- 
graphs are to be made with long,-horizontal 
telescopes of about 40 feet focus. Special 
importance is attached tothe photographic 
work,as none of the European parties have 
provided forit. The different American ob- 
servatories will, also, of course, furnish obser- 
vations more or less complete, weather per- 
mitting. So far as known at present, how- 
ever, Princeton is the only one which pro- 
poses to photograph the transit, with an appa- 
ratus precisely similar to that used by the 
Government parties. The prospect of fair 
weather at the time along the Atlantic Coast 
is 60 poor as to discourage any considerable 
expenditure for special instruments. 


...-Botanical philologists are . discussing 
whether the pretty little sweet white orchids 
of the genus Spiranthes, known familiarly as 
“ladies’ traces,’’ should not, rather, be “ ladies’ 
tresses.’’ One side argues that it was intended 
totypify “* braided hair’’ and should be *‘ trese- 
es,”’ “traces” being a corruption of tresses. 
The other side contends there has been no cor- 
ruption; that ‘‘braided hair’’ is not a tress ; 
that the flower might suggest braided hair, 
but not a tress; that trace in the olden time 
was a cord, aud that, asa ‘‘ silken cord,”’ which 
the flower resembles, “trace” is the most ap- 
propriate. 

-.. The old school-readers used to tell of the 
woncerstruck fellow who wondered why large 
pumpkins did not grow on the large oaks, in- 
stead of the poor little acorns. He was laughed 
at ; but even the great have to stop and wonder 
at these contrasts occasionally. The most re- 
cent case is that of Dr. Joseph Hooker. He has 
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described & new apocynaceous plant as Dyers, 
from the Malayan Archipelagos, and, though 
the fruit is of immense sizefor a plant of this 
order, he says the flower is but one-eighth of 
an inch long and the ovules but one to two- 
hundredths of an inch in diameter. 


Biblical Research. 


Amone the rare words of the Greek Test- 
ament isthe geAdvgv of I Timothy iv., 13, 
rendered “‘cloke’’ in the Revised Version of 
the New Testament, but about which opinions 
bave differed from the earlier ages. The 
spelling just given is that of the best critical 
editions and rests on the best manuscript 
authority. Its signification of cloak rests upon 
the supposition that it is a corruption of the 
rare but classical ga:véAyv, representing the 
Latin penulam, and that conjecture seems to 
satisfy the leading lexicographersof the present 
day. N. T. manascript authority, however, 
seems to countenance only geAdvyy, darAévnv, 
geAdvyv, and gaiAdvyv, Of which the last two 
are probably mere itacisms. The firstis the 
Complutensian reading, followed by Beza and 
the Elzevirs ; thesecond the Erasmian reading, 
followed by the main branch of the Stephanic 
texts, and probably also is the reading 
adopted by the Revision Committee. The 
third occurs in R. Stephens of 1546; the fourth 
in the Haultins of 1549; anda London edition 
of 1794 has the singular gevdayv, which may 
have been an anticipation of the modern 
theory, but more likely was a misprint. But 
the palwographiste are not so ready to give up 
the distinct meaning of ge/dvqv, whatever inay 
be sald of its orthography, very different from 
the Latin penulam, a meaning which is ex- 
pressed in the line of Tibullus: 

“ Tutea sed niveum involvat membrana Ubellum.” 
“But a yellow parchment wraps the snow- 
white book.”’ It was this book cover that was 
the ga:Aévac or geAdvyc, The definitions of 
Hesychius and Suidas are to the same purport ; 
so also other post-classical lexicographers. 
The old Arabic and Ethiopic versions seem to 
have retained the word without translation. 
The two different meanings assigned to the 
word are mentioned by Chrysostom, cumen- 
ins, Theopbylact, Jerome, and a host of com- 
mentators, down almost to our own time and 
by some even fn our time. From critical edi- 
tions of the N. T., as Tischendorf’s, the testi- 
mony of the versions is not given, as only sup- 
plying interpretetion, not testimony, to the 
reading. A man like Calvin adopts ‘‘ panu- 
lam" because it serves either meaning, as 
would our word “wrap”; but the testi- 
mony of the Syriac versions is worth 
giving, as both important and ancient, not to 
say little known. The Peshito unmistakably 
renders it beit k’tube—that is, book-case; and 
the words used for “books” and “ parch- 
ments’ following seem to hint that it means 
the case that contains the Jewish Scriptures. 
The Philoxenian (or Harclean, rather) is a little 
more explicit, though characteristic to the last 
degree. It transliterates the word thus: 
phelonin, putting bothapandAfor ¢, and sup- 
plying the vowels. (In Syriac the yud (i or y) 
regularly stands for the Greek 7, but here both 
consonant aud vowel are written.) Then in 
the margin it bas rov geAuvyy, with the ex- 
planation in Syriac: ‘* Case (or bundle) of the 
Jewish law.’ It also gives in the text a trans- 
literation of the Greek membranas, with the 
same word in Greekin the margin, together 
witb a second Syriac transliteration, and an 
explanation, evidently borrowed from the 
Peshito rendering, slightly modified, mean- 
ing ‘‘rolle of the things written."’ 








...-Three boundary stones, of remarkable 
beauty and completély covered with inscrip- 
tions, hieroglypbie signe of the zodiac, and 
buman figures, finely executed, have been quite 
lately received from Babylon by the British 
Museum. The first stone bears the name of 
Meli-sikhu, king of Babylon (a name contained 
in the list of kings discovered by Mr. T. G. 
Pinches), who ruled as early as B.C. 1178. The 
second carries the date of the fifth year of 
Nabu-kain-abli, king of Babylon, a name not 
yet elsewhere found, either incuneiform doeu- 
ments or in classical histories. However, the 
style of writing borne upon it indicates a period 
at the beginning of the seventh century B.C. 
It exbibits two images, one that of the king 
and the other that of Ziria, to whom the estate 
it bounded was granted. The third stone 
possesses even greater interest, not only from 
the consideration that it is engraved with still 
more care, but from the fact, made known by 
the inscription, that the stcle was set by 
order of Nebuchadoezzar as a memorial of the 
teking back of a piece of land from the Elam- 
ites and of its restoration to the country of 
Akkad. Another side is wholly taken up with 
the supposed zodiacal signs. No date is sup- 
plied. In all, thirteen cases of antiquities 
have arrived recently at the British Museum 
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Z ersonaities, 


Mr. MULLHALL, the English statistician, 
places the value of property in the United 
States at a round $50,000,000,000, which is con- 
siderably in excess of the two next richest 
countries in the world—England and France. 
The wealth of England is placed at $44,100,- 
000,000 and that of France at $37,200,000,000, 
so that the United States are almost 96, 
000,000 worth richer than the former and near- 
ly $13,000,000,000 worth than tbe latter. In 
proportion to population, England is the 
wealthiest country of the three, however, the 
average for every inhabitant there being about 
$1,300, whereas in the United States it is but 
$1,000. 


...-Sir Bernard Burke, the well-known Irisb 
herald, has frequently been asked: ‘‘ What is 
the surname of the children of Queen Vic- 
toria?’’ And he says: ‘1 fee) persuaded that 
the royal house of Saxe-Coburg has vo sur- 
name. When the adoption of surnames be- 
came general, the ancestors of that illustrious 
race were kings and weeded no other desig- 
nation than the Christian name added to the 
royal title. The Plantaganets and the Tudors 
were in quite another case and the sobriquet 
of the former originated their surname."’ 


....Mary Agnes Geibert, who recently died 
at Mt. Dechaim Seminary, near Wheeling, W. 
Va., was one of the most noted teachers of 
vocal music in this country. Parepa Rosa 
once visited the Seminary, and, after hearing 
Sister Agnes sing ‘‘Alpine Bell,’ declared, 
it is said, that she was one of the greatest sing- 
ers in the world. Shortly afterward Max Stra- 
kosch offered Sister Agnes $50,000 for a sea- 
sov of six months in concerts; but Bishop 
Whalen declined to permit her to accept the 
proffer. 


...The place lately left vacant in the Zo- 
élogical Garden and inthe British heart by 
Jymbo bas been partly filled by an African 
elephant, young in years aud small in stature, 
but believed to possess great growing capacity. 
His name is Jingo and his person and char- 
acter are unblemished. He was captured by 
Arabs, in Upper Nubia, about eighteen mouths 
ago, and is thought to be between three and 
four years old. 

.-The grave of Sargent 8. Prentiss is 
among the decasing -ruins of an old family 
burying-ground two miles east of the center of 
Natchez. A pleiw, upright slab bears this 
simple record: ‘‘Sargent 8. Prentiss. Born 
in Portland, Maine. Died in Natchez, Miss.’’ 
The propriety of erecting a more enduring and 
imposing memorial bas been suggested by some 
of the admirers of Mr. Prentiss. 


-»--At Rothertham station recently a porter 
promptly offered the Bishop of Sodor and 
Man all possible assistance with his luggage. 
“How many articles, your lordship?’’ ‘‘ Thir- 
ty-nine,’”’ said the Bishop, with asly twinkle 
in his eye. ‘‘That’s too many, I’m afraid,” 
replied the man, in goed faith. ‘‘ Ah!” ssid 
the Bishop, ‘‘I perceive you are a Dissenter.”’ 


.-In a Russian exile known as ‘*‘ No. 11” a 
Siberian traveler lately recognized at Yakutsk 
the Grand Duke Nicholas Constantinovich. In 
1875 the Grand Duke was exiled to Orenburg 
for stealing his mother’s diamonds and insult- 
ing the Czar. Afterward he plotted with the 
Nibilists to assassinate the present Czar. His 
banishment to Siberia followed. 


.-Bubscription lists have been opened 
throughout the State of Georgia for a fund of 
$30,000 for erecting a monument to the mem- 
ory of the late Senator Hill. Contributions 
are limited in amount to from one cent to ten 
dollars, the aim being to make the movement 
a thoroughly popular one. 


...-Henry Clay’s old homestead of Ashland 
has returned to his family, after the lapse of 
two generations. It was recently purchased 
by Major Henry Clay McDowell, the husband 
of the statesman’s grand-daughter. 


.-» According to Herbert Spencer, Oscar 
Wilde is an “ outlandish person who attempt- 
ed toreconcile idiocy with art and namby- 
pambyism with sentiment.” 

--+-lbrabim Pacha, the youngest brother of 
the Khédive, who passed an artillery examina- 
tion in England, two or three years ago, is 
again visiting that country. 

+++. The Prince and Priscess of Wales, when 
traveling onthe Continent, assume the sub- 
title of Baron and Baroness Renfrew. 

--+.-Minister Morton bas leased the box at 
the Grand Opera in Paris directly opposite that 
ocoupied by President Grévy. 

.--»Miss Kate Field is traveling for health 
and recreation umong the Pyrenees. 

--..Mr. Matthew Arnold is contemplating s 
tour of the Australian colonies. 


----Henry Kendall, the Australian poet, is 
dead. 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

a al Hewny A,, ord. in Port Huron, 
ich 

= Avzert P., ord. in Stillwater, 


enn. J. B., Pawtuxet, R. I., accepts call to 
Lindlow, t. 


DAVIS, R. W., cléses his work in Concord, 
W. Va. 

DAVIS, Sipnzr C., ord. in Antrim, Mich. 
EASTWOOD, T. M., Greenbush, accepts call 
to Burlington, N. J. 

GILLARPY, J. H., , accepts call to 
Oakland City, Ind. 

GORHAM, J. J., ord. in Washburn, II. 
GOSTELOW, D.,, Caro, Mich., resigns. 

GUNN, E., Fort Seott, Kav., accepts call to 
Fort Madison, lowa. 
JOHNSON, FRANKLIN, 
Mass., resigns. 
—— C. L., accepts call to Greenbrier, 


D.D., Cambridge, 


MURRAY, P. H., closes bis labors at Fleming- 

ton, a. 

PRITCHARD, T. H., settles in Broadway ch. 

Loulsville, Ky. 

PRICHARD, W. E., Madison, Ind. anit on 

SAWTELLE, H. A., DD, Chelsea, Mase., 

cepts call to Kalamazoo, Mieb. 

TOWER, W. N., died in North Hector, N. Y., 
recently, aged 46. 

WOODS, Brron A., New London, Conn., ac- 
cepts call to Toledo, Oo. 


WORRELL, A., D.D., accepts presidency of 
Buckver College. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


APTHORP, Rurus, accepts call to Odell, Ill. 

BANFIELD, Jomun A., New Tacoma, W. T., 
resigns. 

ae = Brron, Liuwood, called to Risings, 


BECKWITH, Crarence A., Brewer, Me., die- 
missed. 
BEDFORD, Rosert C., 
gomery, Ala. 
—: Wo. C., accepts call to St. Louls, 
ich. 


accepts call. to Mont- 


DAVIS, B. T., Shamokin, accepts call to Miners- 
ville, Penn. 

DAVIS, W. V. W., Manchester, N. H., resigns, 

EMMONS, Asram 8., Rodman, N, Y., resigns. 

FITCH, Franky 8., accepts call toStratford, 
Conn. 

GRIMES, Frank J., Westmoreland, N. H., 
resigns. 

HOYT, Hrram L., Massena, N. Y., resigns. 

HUMPHREYS, J. F., Coalsvurgh, O., aceepts 
call to Taylorville, Penn. 

JOHNSON, Atnion H., Acworth, N. H., 
accepts call to Clarendon Hills, Hyde 


Park, Maks, 

KELSEY, Hiram L., Brockton, Mass., die- 
missed. 

MoGOWN, Ricwarp H., Machiasport, Me., 
resigns. 


MILLER, Georges A., inst. in Moriah, N. Y. | 

MOORE, ALBERT W., accepts call to Ventral 
Church, Lynn, Mass. 

MOREY, L. W., ord. in Needham, Mass. 

MOTT, Henry E., Augusta, Me., resigns. 

NEWTON, Apert? F., inst. in Mariboro’, 
Mass. 

NORTHROP, Henry H., Providence, R. L, 
disuniased. 

PERKINS, Henry P., ord. as foreign mission- 
ary in ‘Ware, Mass. 

PHILLIPS, T. D., accepts call to Bangor, N.Y. 

| PLACE, Lorenzo D., Braintree, Vt., invited to 
supply for a year at Piermont, N. H. - 

ae ~ Joun R. accepts call to Mitchell, 

ak. 


— CHARLES B., ord. in West Concord, 


SWINNERTON, Wii. T., called to Plain- 
field, Vt., where he has preached for some 
months. 


WILLIAMS, J. W., Miners, Penn., resigns, 
PRESBYTERIAN. ; 
—— ALLAN D., called to 8t. Charles, 
0, 

GEORGE, W. H., Geneva, III., 
ply Topeka, Kan., a year. 

HERKON, R. B.. Montezuma, called to Inde- 
pendence, Kan. 

McCOMB, J. M., has gone to India as mis- 
sionary. 

PARKER, Joun D., Ph. D., editor of The Mid- 
Continent, bas been appointed post chap- 
lain in the U, 8. Arm 4 ordered to re- 
port at San Antonio, 

ROBERTSON, J ss Cleveland, O., called to 
Courtland, N. 

SMITH, Georce Se Marcellus, N. Y., resigns. 

VAN DOREN, Wittiam Howarp, D. D., 
Indianapolis, Ind., died recently, aged 72. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


invited to sup- 


Waterloo, Iowa. 

DUANE, Cuartes W., accepts call to 8t, 
Andrew’s, West Philadelphia, Penn. 

gy me J. J., accepts call to Michigan City, 
nd. 


FOLSOM, Barxer C., accepts call to Cold 
Springs, N. Y. 

HARROD, Georce H., Fond du Lac, Wis., 
accepts call as assistant to St. Luke's, 
Baltimore, Md. 

REES, H, K., sccepte call to St. John’s, Mo- 
bile, Ala. 

CHMOND, W., accepts call to Sioux City, 





', 8. J., accepts call to Rice Lake, Wis, 





CHAMBERS, G. A., Anamosa, accepts call to 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER ist. 


THE ANOINTING AT BETHANY.—Maze 
xiv, 1—11. 


Nores.—" After two days.’’—That is, this was 
two days before the passover. The passover 
was on the fourteenth of Nisan, or Abib, as 
the month was earlier called. It was in April. 
——'* The passover.”"—Bee Ex. xil. “ The 
chief priests and the acribes,”"—That is, the San- 
bedrim. * Subtiliy.”” —They sought by 
what sort of guile, deception they might take 
him. “ Simon, the leper."—Simon was & 
very common name, and it is added that he 
was the one who had been a leper to distin- 
gaish him from others. Probably he had bees 
cured by Christ and wasa man of some posi- 
tion and means. The event now recorded 
took place several days hefore the plotting just 
spoken of ; for John says it was six days before 
the Passover. “4 Sat at meat.’’—With bis 
heed near the table, as he reclined, and bis feet 
outward.- “4 woman.”—This woman was 
Mary, the sister of Lazarus. John says that Laz- 
arus was present and Martha served. “An 
alabaster cruse.""—A bottle made of alabaster. 
The finest and costliest bottles for ointments 
were made of alabaster, which is a fine, 
crystalline variety of gypsum. Many of 
them arein museums, tall and narrow, with 
thick walls.— ** Ointment of spikenard.”— 
More literally, of pwre nard. Made by ex- 
pressing the aromatic oil of a certain plant. 
It was regarded as the most precious of all 
perfumes, as we regard the ofl or attar of 
roses, and was greatly prized by the wealthy. 
“Three hundred pence.”~—Or denarit, 
Three hundred denarii would be about fifty 
dollars, an immense amount in those days. 
She probably anticipated that the time was 
now come when she should see bim no more. 
** Aforehand for the burying.”—It is not 
distinctly said that she knew be was #0 soon 
to die ; but thie is implied. “* Why trouble 
ye her?" —It was Jndas Iscariot who especially 
found fault, although other disciples joined in. 
———“* And Judas Iscariot went away.” 
—That is, four days after this feast at 
Bimon’s house. Mark went back to tell 
about the feast, so as to introduce Judas, 
who had been specially rebuked at that feast 
and who, perhaps, felt some resentment. 
“They . . . were glad,”"—Because one who 
knew Jesusand where he could be found at 
night would deliver him ap when the crowd 
were all away from bim at night. They could 
then apprehend and put bim in the hands of 
the Roman governor for execution before the 
populace knew of it. ** Give him money," — 
Another evangelist says he asked what they 
would give; and the amount, thirty pieces of 
silver, or thirty shekels, was about twenty 
dollars. 

Inatruetion.—The popular sentiment is not 
likely consctously to favor wrong doing, except 
a people be very degraded. In onrcountry bad 
men fear the people; they haveto try to hood- 
wink them. Bad men are thrown out of 
power when discovered. 

The woman was very extravagant. In- 
stead of saving her very precious and 
fragrant of] and pouring out a single drop, 
she poured the whole of it, fifty dollars’ 
worth, as much as two hundred dollars’ 
worth in our day, on Jesus’s feet. It was only 
some extraordinary affection and regard that 
would warrant such an expenditure. 

The pure, free, unstinted expression of love 
and gratitude is something to be praised, not 
blamed. Loveis better than money. Judas 
would have liked it if Mary had given ten dbl- 
lars into the “ bag’’ which he carried. Per- 
haps a cool, thoughtful man might bave 
found a more reasonable use of that fifty dol- 
lars’ worth of oi]; but it would not have ex- 
pressed so much heart, and beart fs better 
than head. 

We want sound, cool judgment for current 
daily events, end impulse for emergencies. 
There should be regular charity for the poor 
who are always with us, and there may be the 
alabaster cruse, exceeding precious, broken 
for our Lord in anticipation of bis burial. 

It is the highest praise we can give to say of 
one, as Jesus said of the woman: “She bath 
done what she could.”” How fewof usdo 
what wecan! Either laziness or greed keeps 
us from doing a great deal that we could for 
God. If we have money, we don’t want to 
spend it for the good object just before us; 
we would rather keep and hoard it. 

Contrast Mary, who spent her money on 
Jesus, with Judas, who grumbled at the waste. 
Judas wented the money saved, to give away 
more economically to the poor, whereit would 
do more good. But then he went away, and 
was it to give money to the poor? No, but 
to sell his Master for fifteen dollars. One 
wae willing to spend fifty dvllars for a sudden 
expression of love to Jesus; while the other, 
the critic, who wanted things dove right, was 


willing to betray and sell Jesus to death for 
only fifteen dollars. 









































Tas will of the late George W. Musgrave, 
D. D., LL.D., of Philadelphia, beqaeaths $30,- 
000 to Prineeton College in trust, the interest 
accruing to be added to the principal until the 
whole sum reaches $50,000. This amount is to 
be used in establishing a Musgrave professor- 
ship, which is to receive the entire income of 
the $50,000. Tothe Presbyterian Hospital of 
Ptiladelphia te leaves $10,000. To the Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary he bequeaths $4,000 
and the residue of his estate. He also leaves 
to the Presbyterian Hospital $2,000. To the 
Presbyterian Board of Relief for Disabled 
Ministers and Widows and Orphans of De- 
ceased Ministers he bequeathe $3,000 to consti- 
tute a permanent fund. His library be presents 
to Princeton College and the [beological Sem- 





inary at Princeton. 


.-.-A startling but not unreasonable sug- 
gestion was made recently in an address by 
the principal of the Ottawa Normal School. In 
the management of a school, be declared, be 
would have teachers promoted downward, if 
he might be permitted to use a paradoxical 
term. He thought the salaries ought to in- 
crease in inverse ratio with the classes, and 
for the lower classes they ought to have 
teachers of the bighest mental attainments and 
filled with the milkof human kindness. If the 
teacher bad created a hungering and a thirst 
for knowledge, he had done al) tbat a teacher 
could be expected to do. 


--»-I0 a recent school address Sir John 
Lobbock said that {t seemed to him that the 
character of education was even more im- 
portant than the amount. He believed the 
foundation of the ordinary remarks about the 
undestirability of learning more than two or 
three subjects arose from the confusion between 
a smattering and a grounding in a subject. 
Smatterings, no doubt, were very wpeless; 
but to be weil grounded in a subject was quite 
a different thing and a very different thing. 


-«eeThe colored children of Georgia are 
sald to be as eager for education as the white 
children, and in many cases more so, Ina 
great many places they are more regular in at- 
tendance than are the whites. Ex-Super- 
Intendent Smart says: ‘‘I took pains to in- 
quire of the colored people their reasobs for 
desiring an education, and in almost every 
case their reply was: ‘TO get up in the world.’ 
They nearly all expect either to teach or to 
preacb.”’ 

+++»The Sauveur School of Languages, at 
Amherst, Mass., has closed its most successful 
session, 250 students having attended, eighteen 
states being represented. Massachusetts leads 
the list, with 93 students, New York having 49, 
Peonsylvania 19, Connecticut 18, New Jersey 
9, Rhode Island 8, Vermont 7, North Carolina 
4, South Carolina 8, Illinois 2, New Hampshire, 
Maine, Ohio, Marviand, ‘lexas, Colorado, the 
District of Columbia, and Ontario 1 each. 


..»-More than 250 of the young women at 
Wellesley College study chemistry. The Col- 
lege expects to Instruct about 500 students 
next year. A new preparatory school Is to be 
established in Philadelphia this Autumn, as a 
source of supply for Wellesley. The annual 
charges of the College have been raised from 
$250 to $275. 


....-Mr. J. C. Burke, late assistant in the 
luboratory of Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn., will take the department of 
natural science at Laselle Seminary, with full 
power to add whatever is necessary to the ap 
apparatus, etc., in order to make the scientific 
instruction practical and abreast of the time. 


«+++ The $26,000 debt of the Randolph Macon 
College has been reduced one-half and will 
soon be entirely canceled. The institution 
bas also raised $19,000 toward the establish- 
ment of an endowment fund. 


--«gIn the schools of Weimar, Germany, 
there is an excellent custom of taking all the 
pupils once a week, under different teachers, 
on an excursion of out-door study and ob- 
servation. —_ ’ 


.++sThe sessions of the Baltimore Medical 
College, an institution which instructs stu- 
dents of both sexes, have been extended to 
seven and a half, instead of five months. 


-..-Mr. John I. Blair, of New Jersey, bas 
given $15,000 toward rebuilding’ Grinnell Col- 
lege, Iowa, recently destroyed by a cyclone. 


...» The Maryland Teachers’ Association, at 
their recent meeting, strongly advocated the 
abolition of corporal punishment in schools. 


...+Professcr Willard Fiske, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, iutends to spend the Winter in 
Europe. 


.-- The Freshman class at Colby University, 
Waterville, Me., numbers forty five. 


.... Dickinson College commences its hun- 
dredth year next week. 








Tuer don’t call them hand-organs now. 
** Tournaphones ” the wise cal] them. 


-».. They call them war-clonds because they 
are brought about by the reigning powers. 


----An wsthetic correspondent says that 
Josh Billings bas a vulgar walk. Yes, a kind 
of Billings’ gait. 


----Archimedes invented the slang phrase 
**Give us a rest !”’ when he offered to move the 
world with his lever. 


-+..The best reason yet advanced for having 
Monday washing-day, the next day after Sun- 
day, is because cleanliness is next to godll- 
ness. 


«++. Essence of chicken” is the name of 
a White Mountain hotel soup. ‘Che water of 
which it is made is draw» from a well near 
the hen-house. 


.-.- It is the easiest thing in the world to dis- 
tinguish between an English lord and his 
American copy, commonly called a snob. ‘The 
Englishman always speaks well of his own 
country. 


-+--The London Truth says that in some of 
the smaller Western cities of America there are 
more telephones than there are at present in 
England. Now we know why they call it 
merry England. 


..-A Western paper announces the {]iness 
of its editor, plously adding: ** All good-pay- 
ing subscribers are requested to mention him 
in their prayers. The others need not, as the 
prayers of tbe wicked avail nothing.” 


----* Young Gardener” wants to know 
where all the water in the watermelon comes 
from, especially in a dry season. Don’t you 
know they always plant watermelons in the 
Spring? Away, slight man, for a barder one. 


-++-Three gentlemen during a conversation 
agreed to paya guinea each to the one who 
should tell the tallest and most ridicalous 
story. The first commenced bis story thus: 
“ There was once a wealtby editor—” “Stop!” 
cried the rest of the party. ‘‘Here’s your 
money.” 


e+eeThe gentleman stepped on the coal 
dealer’s platform scales aud asked to be 
weighed. The dealer said ‘‘ Why, certainly !” 
and called to the man Inside to take the weight. 
And the man thought it was coal he was 
weighing, and shouted back the weight six 
bundred pounds. 


.-.- As she cometh down the aisle, 
Now the maid will wear a émaisle 
Full of glee; 
Knowing well ber new Fall taisle 
Is way up in point of staisle 
And will raise the others’ baisle 
A degree. 


.---A new drama brought out in London 
contains drunkenness, a wedding, a forgery, a 
murder, a railway collision, a financial panic, 
ariot, the wrecking of a bark, starvation, and 
arson. The author evidently thought he had 
introduced all the crimes in the catalogue; 
but he forgot tbe River and Harbor Bill. 


-».-A very quick child made.an observation 
to her governess, the other day, which had a 
great deal of truth in it. “‘How ie it, my 
dear,” inquired the lady, “that you do not 
understand this simple thing?” “I de not 
know, indeed,” she answered, with a per- 
plexed look ; *‘ but I sometimes think I have 
so many things to learn that [ have not time to 
understand.”’ 


.--«A French photographer boasts of having 
been able to catch the impression of a flying 
bird. There is nothing at all wonderful about 
that. An Austin man, who has no scientific 
attainments whatever, without any effort on 
bis part, caught the impression of a flying bat. 
It was a very clear impression. The flying bat 
was a brickbat. He was offering a resolution 
at a ward meeting when the accident occurred. 


-++-A Paris editor was much bothered by 
one of bis staff, who was constantly in debt. 
At last, to that gentleman’s borror, he one 
night caught sight of the following paragraph 
in type for the vext morning’s paper: “The 
creditors of M. X—— are hereby informed that 
he bas decided upon paying bis debts, and 
they may, therefore, present themselves at the 
caisse of this journal] to-morrow at two. They 
will form a line along the Rue Rossini, Rue 
Chanchant, Rue Lafayette, and Boulevard 
Haussmann. A piquet of sergents de ville will 
keep order. The ‘ Marseillaise’ will not he 
allowed.” Aghast at this, he went to see his 
chief. He had gone from the city, leaving ex- 
press orders that the paragraph should go into 
the next morning’s paper. It was only until 
the moment of going to press that the sub- 
victim of a practical joke, which Was foten 
as a lesson, 


editor discovered that he bad been made the 
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The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Hehers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice.) 


MRS. OLIPHANT IN CRITICISM.* 


Tne title of Mrs. Olipbant’s work and 
the limitations which it imposes upon her 
should be borne in mind before one sits 
down toa serious perusal of the work it- 
self, lest one should demand from it a 
scope which it does not possess. One 
should remember, also, the kind of writing 
by which she is best known, and recall, as 
far as possible, what constitutes her chief 
excellence therein. To take up her bisto- 
ry of “English Literature” during the 
brief period assigned, as ove would take 
up Taine’s ‘‘ History of English Liter- 
ature,” generally would be as preposterous 
as to expect to find there, either in manner 
or matter, anything analogous to the far- 
fetched paradoxes of Taine. It is not as 
a philosophic critic that she writes; but as 
a cultivated woman of letters, who har 
her likes and dislikes and whosees what 
lies upon the surface with the eye of a nov- 
elist, intent upon what it can grasp and 
what can be wrought up effectively. The 
different schools of writers whom she dis- 
cusses are as clearly defined in her mind as 
the scenesin her novels, and the master 
spirits thereof—Cowper, Burns, Crabbe, 
Shelley, Byron, and the resi—become as in- 
dividual to her, as characters whom it is 
her business to depict. She sees their 
obvious qualities at a glance, and photo- 
graphs them upon her pages, forgetting 
that photography is not art, and that there 
are subtle qualities in ‘every writer wor- 
thy of the name which evade classification, 
as there are indefinable lights and shadows 
in the human countenance which refuse to be 
interpreted by color and which belong to 
the family or tbe race as certuinly as to the 
incividuul through whom they are transmit- 
ted. Certain poets—as Cowper and Words- 
worth, for example—appear, at first sizht, 
to have introduced new methods and a 
new diction into English poetry; but it is 
pot so. They were not autochthonous, but 
lawfully-begotien children of veritable in- 
tellectual fathers, children, in turn, of 
eurlier fathers, whose names have frequent- 
ly to be sought out and whose influence, 
for good or evil, has to be traced through 
their work. To read Shakespeare may be 
to understand Shakespeare himself; but 
it is pot to understand the dramatic spirit 
and period of which he was the perfect con- 
summation. To understand Shakespeare 
thoroughly, one must know something of 
Marlowe and Greene and Peele and other 
early writers for the stage, whom he emu- 
lated at the beginning and whose plays he 
revised and rewrote, as the commentators 
of to-day have satisfied themselves. To 
read Tennyson without having read Keats, 
and Kéits without having read Spenser is 
to honor Tennyson, perhaps, beyond his 
deserts, in that it creates an origivulity ia 
his work which does not exist there of it- 
self, since it came to him from Keats, to 
whom it came from Spenser, to whom it 
came, in turn, from the romantic poets of 
Italy. Mrs. Oliphant does not consider 
questions like these (ladies seldom do), but 
starts with what lies upon the surface and 
proceeds in a good, workman like manuer 
to arrange it and present it in a clear, live- 
ly, and picturesque fashion, showing at all 
times the greatest good sense and at most 
times a freedom from feminive prejudice 
which is very commendable. Her judg- 
ment is sound, if not subtle. 

Mrs. Oliphant begins her history with 
Cowper, for whom, as a mun, she appears 
to edtertain a sort of contempt. She 
blames him (for there is no other word then 
blame that can be used) for not being other 
and stronger than he was. He should not 
have aHowed his friends to maintain him, 
but should have tried to maintain himself, 
though he never did, or, as she puts it, 
never made an honest effort of any kind io 
his life. He trained himself to incapacity, 
as other men to do work, and he let every- 
thing go from him. Nothing in the world, 
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not love itself, not independence, far less 
ambition, were worth to him the effort of 
seizing them, Mrs. Oliphant seems to have 
accepted a retainer on behalf of the Phil- 
istines against the poor poet; but, being a 
woman, she forgets herself at times and 
has something to say on the other side. 
She sees nothing unusual, nothing to pro- 
voke a smile even, in the relations that ex- 
isted for so many years between Cowper 
and Mrs. Unwin. She refuses to believe 
that either ever had the idea of marrying 
the other, though she admits tbat the 
greater portion of Cowper’s readers, from 
his day to this, have believed that the love 
between them was more or less the love of 
lovers; and she thiuks, in spite of evidence, 
which she dismisses as mere hearsay, that 
the notion of such love had no firmer 
foundation than that be was a man and she 
a woman. Of what she maintains was their 
friendship merely she says: 

“It is the most perfect example of a rela- 
tionship so difficult, yet so beautiful; and, 
perhaps, only under circumstances so pecu- 
liar—circumstances in which the man 
owed everything to the woman, and never 
was otherwise than dependent upon her 
support and affection—could it be possible 
to mnintain it. The vulgar mind rejects it 
allogether, aod the experienced, though 
not vulgar, doubt; but it begins to be more 
possible in the present day, when our 
Protestant deification of marriage -has 
ceased to be polemical, to realize the exist- 
ence of aclass which is celibate by nature 
and neither wishes nor requires to marry— 
a class to which, we are convinced, Cowper 
belonged.” 

The reply to this argument is that 
Cowper was not a celibate by nature, 
for in bis youth, or early manhood, he 
loved and sought to marry his cousin, Theo- 
dosia, and would have married her if her 
father had not interposed objections. The 
womanly feeling of Mrs. Oliphant, would, 
no doubt, heve respected Cowper sumewhat 
if, instead of quietly giving up his cousin, 
he had run away with her to Gretna 
Green; but even then she would not have 
liked him, or have been able to deal tender- 
ly with his uphappy temperament and 
sbattered mind. Hig character is not one 
that hard-headed people of the world have 
ever sympathized with; but, surely, it is in- 
telligible, if one seeks to understand it. 
That Mrs. Olipbant has ever squght to 
understand it, however, nowhere appears. 
She simply does not like it. 

Mrs. Oliphant perceives (no one more 
clearly) the obvious qualities of Cowper's 
poetry, and enumerates them with sufficient 
distinctness for the general reader; but 
there are subtle qualities in his work which 
escape her perception and which, differen- 
tinting him from Wordsworth as widely as 
from Thomson, ought to have been stated 
that the general reader might judge for 
himself whether they were powerful enough 
to break the spell of Pope, which was 
dominant long after the days of Thomson, 
and to open the way to Wordsworth and 
his contemporaries. It is a critical error, 
we think, to say that the spell of Pope was 
broken by Cowper, for it was shattered 
beyond repair nearly twenty years before 
he published ‘‘The Task,” by Percy’s 
“*Reliques,” which was a fruitful revelation 
of the genuine glory and greatness of 
ancient English poetry and of the new 
poetic birth it ushered in. 

A milder spirit that characterizes 
her judgment of Cowper comes over 
Mrs. Oliphant when she comes to speak of 
Burns, concerning whose faults as a man 
she speaks with singular charity and ten- 
derness. The harshest expression that she 
uses is that it isto be feared that he was an 
inconstant and uvruly husband ; the fact be- 
ing that he was notorious for his profligacy, 
as she must have known if she bad locked 
into the facts of his wild and unbridled life. 
The qualities of Burns’s poetry are so 
murked that she could not well fail in pre- 
senting them to the intelligence of her 
readers (she might bave done this and more, 
they have been so largely writien about); 
still we feel that a certain flavor therein 
has escaped her, and that sbe utterly 
misses the intention of such poems as 
‘‘Tam O'Shanter” and ‘‘The Jolly Beg- 
gars.” She thinks that the critics have 
given each other a sign to glorify these two 
poems, and she thinks that no one who 
loves Burns and understands him will turn 
to. them: by preference or direct any new 
teader to them. She admits as unquestion- 
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able the vigor of “ The Jolly Beggars,” but 
fosists that the poem displays but little 
constructive power and ouly the mos, 
primitive daubs of character. She ac- 
counts for her unfavorable opinion, bow- 
ever, by the womanly plea that she is a 
woman; or, as she puts it, by remarking 
that there must always be a certain inability 
on the partof a woman to appreciate the 
more riotous forms of mirth aod that ro- 
bust freedom in morals which bolder minds 
admire, and that this inability is a disability 
which nothing can abolish. She makes 
tbis curious admission in order to forestall 
criticiem, leaving the reader to judge for 
himself what her opinion is worth. 
Speaking frankly, but in all kindness, it is 
worth nothing at all; for, if she felt her 
womanly incapacity to judge correctly, she 
should not have judged atall. The gentle- 
ness which distinguishes her treatment of 
the man Burns, in spite of his moral delin- 
quencies, and the severity which distin- 
guishes her treatment of ‘The Jolly Beg- 
gars,” on account of its mora] delinquencies, 
is a curious exhibition of critical inccn- 
sistency, particularly when we recall the 
bard things that she says about poor, dear 
Cowper, whose worst faults were bis in- 
herent weakness of nature and bis copfid- 
ing dependence on his friends. 

What will she say when she comes to 
Shelley and Byron, we ask, and turn to the 
twochapters which she devotes to those 
poets in her third volume. We begin 
with Shelley, and the least defensible 
episode in his erratic and feverish career, 
his elopement with Mary Godwin. 


** They were little more than children, fan- 
tastic, wuy ward, und self-willed, playing with 
the mysteries of life and not kuowing what 
they did. Itis balf-pitiful, bulf-ludicrous 
to hear the account of this wild and criminal 
jourvey, which is like the freak of a couple 
of truant children running away from 
school, if it had not been for the tragical 
climax which was to follow. Godwin 
believed in marriage as little as they did, 
and had both -written and spoken against 
it as one of the slaveries of the race; 
but he was a respectable London citizen, 
& sort of John Gilpin in his way, not- 
withstanding all his lofty theories, and that 
bis young visitor should thus carry off his 
child did not please him any more thao it 
would have pleased a less philosophical 
parent. It is curious to note bow indulg- 
ently the world. bas judged the actors in 
this wild drama. Neither then nor now 
bas any fiarsh judgment been passed upon 
Mary Shelley. That offense which people 
are so fond of saying is always cruelly vis- 
ited upon the woman scarcely seems to 
have told against her. When the event 
occurred which turned the tale of lawless 
love into a tragedy, when poor Harriet, 
forsaken, took away her own life, no one 
concerned has any strong feeling in the 
matter, except one of pity for Shelley and 
his new companion. We are almost re- 
quired to regard the suicide as an-ill-fia- 
tured act toward these two innocent people 
on the part of the third, whose existence, 
indeed, was sadly in their way, but whose 
death was a reproach to them; so strangely 
a human partialities color the events of 
life.” 


If Mr. William Michael Rossetti or 
Mr. Forman had written in this fashion 
about the Divine Poet and his young mis- 
tress, it would not have surprised us much; 
but, coming from the pen of Mrs. Oliphant, 
we confess that it surprises us greatly. There 
is an air of levity about it, which jars upon 
us, in that it almost extenuates the action 
which it describes so jauntily. We miss 
the womanly feeling that we bad a right to 
expect from one who was averse from 
‘The Jolly Beggars,” which, at the worst, 
isa poem in doubtful taste, and, as suci, 
far less heinous and hateful to morality 
than a passion that stained two persons 
with adultery and sent a third to a suicide’s 
grave. Thisis the plain prose of the rela- 
tion between Shelley and Mary Godwin, 
and the splendor of genius cannot sub- 
limate it into poetry. It was full as crim- 
inal as the relation between Byron and the 
Guiccioli, or the relation between Byron 
and the companion of Mary’s flight, the 
daughter of bis father’s second wife, Claire 
Claremont, in whose intimacy with Byron 
Mrs. Oliphant thinks Shelley and his mis- 
tress saw little harm. “It is possible even 
that they may have believed this connec- 
tion a possible way of reclaiming and sav- 
ing Byron, as Shelley congratulated him- 
self on having been saved.” It was pos- 
sible, certainly; but that they did so is not 
true, for they were sprprised, mot to say 
shocked, when its result was revealed 
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in the fullness of time, by the birth of 
Byron’s daughter, Allegra. Mrs. Oliphant 
betrays an unaccouniable fondness for 
Shelley, and the traditional hardness of 
the British Philistine toward Byron; and 
when she contrasts the two it is always to 
the disadvantage of Byron. 

“To Shelley's fantastic soul, the fact that 
acertain thing ‘ought’ to be done made the 
doiog of it av offense against human free- 
dom. It was not that he loved evil, for, 
not withstanding his desertion of ove woman 
for another, there ig no evideoce in him 
of a oature impure; but immorality, as we 
name it, was to hima matier of principle 
and the wish of the moment a sacred im- 
pulse, which it was duty to obey. Byron, a 
thousand times less innocent, was with- 
out this visionary philosophical preference 
for the forbidden, and, while be sinned, 
was ever conscious of a tremor of con- 
science; but with Shelley all instincts were 
good, and that self-will, which Christianity 
insists shall be subdued, was the only god 
and potentate he acknowledged. Byron, so 
far as appears, had no philosophical code; 
but he was a map of unbridled self-regard 
and what we call passions, and, when he 
wished for anything, secured it, when that 
proved possible, without proclaiming it 
right to do so, yet with a preponderance 
of fleshly appetite to which the sectary 
beside bim was a stranger.” 

Writing as a literary historian, Mrs. Oll- 
phant was vot called upon, we think, to dis- 
cuss moral questions; but, as she has chosen 
to do so in a very positive manner, we have 
a right to examine the judgments which she 
bases upon them and to see whether they 
are justly reached—in other words, whether 
she is an impartial or a partial judge. That 
she is the latter will, we are sure, be the 
verdict here of literary students to whom 
the morals of Byron and Shelley are matters 
of indifference, but to whom the truths of 
biography and correct delineations of char- 
acter are dear. 

Mrs. Oliphant bas read much in a des- 
ultory wey about the writers of whom and 
the period of which she professes to treat; 
but she has not read asa critical historian 
would have done, for she has held fust to 
all her likes and dislikes, learning nothing 
and forgetting nothing. For the mogt part, 
she has found in her reading only what she 
brought to it. When she follows the 
beaten track, it is safe to follow her; but 
when she diverges, either on account of 
her nationality or on account of her tem- 
perament, she is apt to wander wide of the 
mark. 

The general impression which Mrs. Oli- 
phant leaves upon the mind is that her taste 
is obvious, rather than delicate, and that she 
is much better acquainted with sole of 
the writers whom she essays to criticise 
than with others of whom her knowledge 
is singularly superficial. That she com- 
-prehends the significance of the period 
which her ‘work covers, the general drift 
of its literary currents, as they flow into 
and out of each other, bither, thither, in 
the wildest confusion, nowhere appears, 
The most that she can be said to have done 
is a series of studies of individual English 
authors to whom she is attracted by her 
intellectual predilections, and with whose 
works she is well, though not profoundly 
acquainted. She has painted a gallery of 
portraits the general fidelity of which is 
beyond question, though her lights and 
shadows are not always. fairly distributed 
and her touch is sometimes wanting in 
lightness. But, with all its’ faults, ber 
“ Literary History ” is the best book of the 
kind that we have and no woman except 
Mrs. Oliphant could bave written it. 





Iv was # happy inspiration which led the 
editor, Mr. John T. Morse, Jr., to select Dr. H. 
von Holst to prepare the volume io the 
“American Statesman Series’? on John C. 
Calhoun, (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) His study 
of the constitutional history of the United 
States and general familiarity with the wider 
and more philosophica] aspects of our public 
affairs qualifies him above, perbaps, any one who 
can be named to give an influential and almost 
authoritative estimate of the career of the 
great Southern statesman. Dr. von Holst’s 
work is free from animosity and is writ- 
ten In a passionless impartiality, which does 
full justice to the power, genius, and sincerity 
of the statesman, while it exposes the fatal 
defects of bis policy. It begins with Calhoun 
asa Whig ally and quotes from his speech on 
the tariff, April 6th, 1816, in which he started 
with the bold proposition that it was a matter 
of vital importance that the cotton and wool- 
len manufactures of the country should be 
aided and sustained by protection.’ He 
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was at this time the champion. of « 
strong national or federal policy. He 
wanted a broad and even IlIatitudinarian 
interpretation of the Constitution. Iam,” 
he said in the speech of Feb. 4th,. 1817, 
“no advocate for refined arguments on the 
Constitution.”? March 4th, 1824, after he bad 
been nominated for the vice-presideney, Mr. 
Webster wrote to bis brother Ezekiel: ‘* L hope 
all New England will support. Mr. Calboun 
for the vice-presidency. If so, he will proba- 
bly be chosen and that will bea great thing. 
He is a true man and will do good to the coun- 
try in that situation.”” The Jackson and 
Adams parties united on him, and he was 
elected by a great majority. At this time be 
admitted, with all the. other members of Mr. 
Monroe’s Cabinet, the right of Congress to pro- 
hibit slavery in the territories. Then the revo- 
lution began in his mind which carried him onto 
extreme opposite ground, and even created the 
extreme opposite ground for the whole South 
to stand on. Mr. Adams, fn reproaching bim 
with ‘flagrant inconsistencies,” stated an un- 
questionable fact, but omitted to add the re- 
deeming feature that his change of position 
was due to a change of opivions and to no want 
of political purity. He wasamanof deep and 
strong convictions. His change of front was 
gradual, but was, as Dr. von Holst pointe out, 
the result of new and honestly-reached con- 
clusions, and, when once begun, was carried 
steadily on, until, from being a nationalist, com- 
mended to the people as being absolately free 
from sectional prejadices, he became the ex- 
ponent of the extreme State Rights doctrine, 
and ‘‘the national statesman is transformed into 
the champion of the interests and rights of the 
minority; and the reason of the change is that 
the minority isa geographical section, witha 
*peculfar labor’ system, which creates a 
‘recognized diversity’ of interests.”’ Frem 
this time on his political theory is, not that the 
majority are to rule, but that the minority has 
the right and power to checkmate the ma- 
jority whenever {it cares to do so. This was 
evolved from his new view of the relution of 
State Rightsto Federal authority, and it sprang 
not from the study of the Constitution, but 
from his assumption of a difference of inter- 
est between the North and South. That 
Mr. Calhoun was patriotic on these 
views, even to the extreme of hoping to 
maintain the Union by bis policy of nallifica- 
tion, Dr. von Holst asserts and we believe. 
His was one of those minds which, when once 
they have accepted a proposition, rest securely 
on it, without regard to its intrinste absurdity, 
and pueh it to its conclusions, forgetful of 
everything but the fact that it suite them to do 
80. Itis doubtful whether the history of the 
world furnishes a more striking example of 
this than we have in Mr. Calhoun. Had he 
sat in the National Conven‘ion during the 
French Revolution, the same. consciéntious- 
vess which made him lead the South here 
would have made him lead the Mountain there. 
The violence to conscience and reason implied 
in the conscientious champion of Jacobinixsm 
is not much less than that required to carry a 
man like Calhoun on to the extreme position 
of his later days, when he saw Northen avgres- 
sion in the admission of Michigan and Califor- 
nia free, and proposed to sustain the Union by 
giving eaca state the right to nullify the 
action of all. Dr. von Holet’s account 
of the gloom and cloud which gathered 
around this brilliant man, as he saw the omens 
of failure rise before him, would be pathetic 
to the last degree were it not mixed with 
much of the stern justice of bistory. He died, 
as he lived, with a clear conscience, bnt with a 
yet clearer, because truer foresight of the im- 
pending struggle. How great must have been 
the distress of life to such a man, who at one 
moment was moved to say “As things now 
stand, the Southern States cannot remain in 
the Union,” and, a few minutes later, “If I 
em judged by my acts, I trust I shall be found 
as firm a friend of the Union as any man with- 
in it.’?’ He was probably the keenest politician 
we have ever bad ; but his speculations ended 
in the proposition that slavery was *‘ the most 
solid foundation of liberty.” To him, more 
than to any man, the South owes the domin- 
ation she bad solong inthe freest and most 
progressive state in the world. But, as Dr. 
yon Holst remarks, “‘ No man can write the last 
chapter of bis own biography. . . . If 
ever a new edition of the works of the greatest 
and purest of prp-slavery fanatics should be 
published, it ougbt to bave a short appendix— 
the Emancipation Proclamation of Abraham 
Lincoln.” 
+... Abbé Constantine, in the Messrs, Putnam’s 
Transatlantic Series, by Ludovic Haléry, and 
translated by Emily H. Hazen, is an amysing 
and entertaining specimen of French extray- 
aganza of the very best kind. It is a French 
rendering of the American belle in Paris, and, 
whether the author is langhbing at bis heroine 
or not, he is very distinctly of the opinion that 
nothing saves her from being both laughed at 
and misanderstood on his side of the world, 





} but the interpretation which he is going to 
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puton ber and which it is his own merit to 
have discovered. It is another version, tn dif- 
ferent terms, on another plane, of the ‘* Daisy 
Miller” fiction, with Daisy transformed into a 
very charming Princess Florimonde and with 
a sister as charming as herself. A great 
French estate falls into the market, and is 
bought by the unknown American. What the 
anthor imagines that American women are 
made of at home is not said, At Paris they are 
creatures of fabulous wealth, marvelous beauty, 
grace, and taste, but not easily intelligible to 
the ordinary French mind, and requiring expla- 
nations as to many of their ways, particularly 
their use of money, their living, their views of 
marriage and treatment of suitors, and free 
manners generally. M. Halévy wakes a pretty 
story of it all, without any preaching and with 
satire so mellow as to be more like humor. 
One of the best points in this very good story is 
the difference between the European and the 
American way of looking at money. To the 
European a thousand francs are a definite 
sum with a definite value in his thougbts 
about it, which is uotip any way affected by 
the question how many thousand francs he 
may himself have to expend. The American 
looks at the matter in the light of bis own 
pecuniary ability. If be is nearthe bottom 
of his purse, a thousand francs is a priucely 
sum. If a gold mine is emptying into bis 
purse, be makes nothing of them nor of a 
million. There is something very demoraliz- 
ing in this way of looking at money and we 
Americans live under the full force of it. It 
breaks up our standards of value, gives us the 
fantastic notion that our desires aud comfort 
are the supreme things, and in other parts of 
the world sets well-ordered minds io a wonder 
what kind of people these are. M. Halévy 
treats this question with the proverbial dell- 
cacy ef a Frenchman ; but, if there is satire in 
Abbé Constantine, ttis is the well-merited point 
of it. We understaud that the author has re- 
cently broken up the literary partnership under 
which he bas been publishing, and gone to 
work for himself. This first fruit of the new 
departure is certainly the best Freuch story we 
have read for many a day. 


-+.-In view of its title 1t would, perhaps, be 
unmeet to expect in Henri Daugé’s A Fair 
Ih ilospher (the initial volume of the ‘* Kaaters- 
kill Series,’ G. W. Harlan & Co., New York 
City) a nevel of strong interest. Such the 
book certaiply isnot. Its quiet action takes 
place in a stald New England village. Its 
characters are a handful of quiet, well-bred 
folk, possessing abundantly the gift of repose 
ju thought and conduct, With the exception of 
a horee-runaway (we had expected a better 
mekeshift than such an event from the author 
of ‘* The Georgians’’) and the breaking out of 
the not unbackneyed fire during a church 
service, there are searcely any actual “‘ situa- 
tions” in the story—one of very reasonable 
length. Nevertheless, A Fuir l’hilosopher pos 
sesses au :tiractiveness of its own and is 
vastly superior to the average novel of the 
season. It is entirely readable and it is written 
throughout in unexceptionable Evg!ish—two 
points that seem of little account with sey- 
eral story writers of credit and renown. 
Dros¢e (it is a sad name for agirl of so much 
good sense anid so little sentiment) is a woman- 
ly avd well-sustained character; a heroine to 
be liked, ia spite of her occasional priggish 
ness. Her sister, the lively Jo, is a bright 
delineation of a pleasant and more familiar 
type. Mrs. Fielding, Dr. Stark, Mr. Alwyn, 
aud Louis are alike characterized by a certain 
neatness and carefulness of portraiture that 
suggests unobtrusive study of certain flesh-and- 
blood originals somewhere. In Wilmer, the 
hero of the tale, less is offered than iv any 
other of its actors, and it was scarcely neces- 
sary to permit his personality to go so utterly 
to the wall, even if he be the lover of ‘a fair 
philosopher.’’ The title of the book is, in fact, 
used largely by courtesy. Drosée is no philos- 
opher. She adopts no broad platform whence 
to regard bumanity and conduct; withdraws 
from no intreuchments, as ber history pro 
gresses. She is simply a self-possessed, 
thoughtful girl, with an appreciative mind for 
other people’s by no means new theories. 
She formulates nothing as ber own system. 


- Her philosophy is so intangible that it is 


never defined and does not come to the front 
to support her when once or twice it might 
be suspected so to do. Nothing whatever is 
deduced from the book as a whole, and there is 
no apparent effortto afford the reader a de- 
duction, nor, indeed, to accomplish anything 
for his benefit beyond the touching upon some 
old questions, that are quietly dismissed by old 
answers, and the telling of a pleasant and very 
natural American story. 


-.The publication of a third and greatly 
enlarged edition of ex-President Thomas 
Hill’s Geometry and Fuith, a Supplement to the 
Ninth Bridgewater Treatise (Boston: Lee & 
Shepard), reminds us of our great delight in 
reading the first. The little book is now large. 
zy rewritten and is better thaw ever. It dis- 
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cusses eertain metaphysico-matbematical 
ideas, such as those of symmetry, number, 
motion, maguitude, proportion, the develop- 
ment of forms, and dwells on their applica- 
tion in Nature as an indication of the presence 
and operation of mind. Dr. Hill is no more 
satisfied with the Darwinian theory tbapv Pro- 
fessor Agassiz was, and, while be does not 
stick on the fact of development in Nature, 
he is inclined to think that as a scientific 
theory it will not amount to much without 
a stronger theistic direction and support be- 
hind it than the theory itself inclines ite dis- 
ciples to accept. The chapters on “* Motion in 
Space” and “ The Sphere of Human Influence” 
rise into the poetry of the subject. Science, Dr 
Hill thinks, goes astray for want of a means of 
subtle and delicate analysis, which mathematics 
can supply. ‘* When the forms of the chesnut 
and the oak are as thoroughly understood by the 
botanist as those of the ellipse and the elastic 
curve are bythe geometer, be will probably 
wonder that the two genera were ever cousid- 
ered difficult to define and separate. lt may be 
even that the mathematician wit) demonstrate 
the difference of the forms. It is the mathe- 
matician alone who bas introduced precision 
and certainty into the other physical sciences, 
and he will probably, at some day, introduce 
them into bivlogy. The botanist and the 
zoblogist may rebel, but they will rebel in 
vain. The numbers of Pythogoras and the 
axioms of Euclid are ivexorable. The fates 
themselves cannot violate the laws of geome- 
try, arithmetic, end algebra; much less can 
flattering theorists bieak through those 
adamantine laws.”’ 


.--General Henry L. Abbot, of the United 
States Corps of Engineers, appears as the 
compiler of a pamphlet.on The Beyinning of 
Modern Submarine Warfare, in which the au- 
thorsbip of the modern torpedo system te 
ascribed to Captain David Bushuell, of the 
Revolutionary Army. An interesting fact 
brought out is that Bushnell was a graduate of 
Yale College (class of 1775), where, as a mathe- 
matical and inveutive genius, he experi- 
mented on submarine explosives, and con- 
trived a curious and quite effective torpedo for 
the destruction of shipping in war. Upon this 
he was at work during his entire college 
course, and it was subsequently directed 
against a British war vessel in New York Har- 
bor; but without results, in consequenoce of 
the inexperience of the operator engaged by 
Bushnell, Several prominent men took ap in- 
terest in the invention, and the inventor him- 
self was finally appointed a captain in the new 
corps of sappers and miners in Washington's 
urmy, ia which be served to the close of the 
war. In 1787 Bushnell wrote a full descrip- 
tioa of his original torpedo to Jefferson, then 
United States minister at Paris, at the latter’s 
request, and it is upon the strength of this 
communication and his experiments that our 
engineers award him the honor of being the 
father of torpedo warfare. Some mystery 
hangs about part of Bushnell’s leter life, as he 
retired to Georgia, under the name of Dr. 
Bush; but for over thirty years he practiced 
medicine there, with eminent success, and died 


about the age of ninety, widely known and re- ‘ 


spected. He was anative of Saybrook, Conn. 


.-Picturesqueness is pre-eminently the 
characteristic of Mr. Leland’s entertaining 
book, The Gypsies; a picturesqueness at times 
so notable as to suggest to the suspicious 
reader that Mr. Leland bas imprcved bis signal 
opportunity to the top of its bent, and that, if 
he has not directly invented any of the fascin- 
ating beings in course of his book, he has 
costumed and painted some, and posed others, 
and put speech intothe mouths of the rest. 
But at this it would be unfair to further hint. 
The book is a charmingly unconventional, 
spiritedly-handled set of sketches of Bohemian 
life, works, and ways, and it holds the reader 
(to use a term employed in its pages) uficion- 
ado from preface to finis. It is altogether 
filled with a woodland flavor, the atmosphere 
of light-hearted roemings in Continental and 
English and American greenwovuds; and to 
read a few chapters of it is to hear the click of 
castanets, and catch the sound of a sweet, 
wild tongue, and a breath of very frolicsome 
liberty. Mr. Leland bas plenty of wit in these 
accounts of bis adventurous meetings with 
the race he knows so well, and bis style is so 
poiuted and appropriate to the subject that a 
few lapses tuto sentimentalism and fine 
writing may be readily forgiven bim. It will 
stand with modest cleverness on the same 
shelf with the inimitable ‘‘ Lavengro”’ and the 
“Rommany Rye.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


..In bis work on America and France, or 
The lufluence of the United States on France in the 
Eighteenth Century (Henry Holt & Co.) the 
author, Mr. Lewis Rosenthal, touches a sub- 
ject which has been singularly neglected. 
The question presented is: Must not the 
American Revolution necessarily have bad a 
very direct aud permanent effect upon the 
French character, in view of the striking and 
-pepiring success of our movement against 








gover . woo with the sym- 
pathy and assistance of the French nation? 
Did we not stand as a beckoning example to- 
the French revolutionists of 1789? The solu- 
tion of this question is not so easy; but the 
author makes out a very plausible case by 
quoting numerous expressions of the day from 
the press or public men, showing that America 
was vividly in their minds, atleast, at the out- 
set. The French Revolution, however, must 
be looked upon as having long been a foregone 
conclusion, working out its end in its own 
erratic way, irrespective of extraneous iuflu- 
ences, If the new American éelf-rule and re- 
publicanism was appealed to, it could hardly 
have been more than as a rhetorical reference 
or seemingly happy parallel. The French out- 
burst was bound to come, America or no Amer- 
fea. Mr. Rosenthal has produced a very .sug- 
gestive book, whichis especially full in new 
quotations from contemporary records and 
works and which gives tbe subject its proper 
prominence. 


...-George C. Needham, the evangelist, has 
compiled a stout octavo on The Life and Labors 
of Charles H. Spurgeon (Boston: D. L. Guern- 
sey, and sold by R. 8. V. Randolph, 811 Broad- 
way), which seems to be designed for popular 
circulation and religious effect. It is a won- 
derfal life that is traced, whose story can 
hardly be told at all without a strong and good 
effect. The author works in full sympathy 
with the great, genial, and inspiring preacher 
whose career he traces. The volume contains 
some of Spurgeon’ssermons and a large part of 
that admirable production, ‘‘John Plough- 
man’s Talk and Pictures.”’ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A worK devoted to the biographies of ‘* Il- 
lustrious Shoemakers,”’ by W. E. Winks, will 
be a forthcoming English publication. 
** Certain New York Houses,’’ an appropriate- 
ly illastrated article by M. E. W.S., will bea 
feature of the October Harper's, The homes 
of F. W. Stevens, D. O. Mills, and other resi- 
dences in town are described in it. K. J. 
Schroer has lately published his commentary 
upon the second part of Goethe’s ‘ Faust.’’ 
Iv course of it he invites attention to a coin- 
cident fact, which would seem to have escaped 
the notice of previous critics. It is that Hans 
Sachs, the famous meistersinger and poet, 
wrote in 1564 a poem calied “‘ The Wendrous 
Countenance of the Eniperor Maximillian,” iv 
which the spirit of Helen of Troy is made, by 
incantations, to arise for the plessure of the 
Emperor. The resemblance of this incident 
to that introduced in ‘‘The Helena” suggests 
a borrowing on Goethe’s side. —~-—Turgue- 
nieff’s new novel is a romance, pure and 
simple, entitled ‘‘ Love’s Triumph.” It is said 
to be written confessedly after the style of 
Boccaccio. Potter's Monthly has been ab- 
sorbed into Our Continent. —To next year’s 
Wide Awake Marion Harland will contribute a 
series of articles on cooking in the household. 
——There will soon be another “ Birthday 
Book,”’ in this case the quotations being from 
Jean Ingelow’s poems. Of all the publica- 
tionsof the kind that bave as yet appeared (and 
there are something like two dozen) the 
‘Shakespeare Birthday Book” is by far the 
happiest idea and the best carried out by com- 
pilers. The third volume of Dr, John 
Brown’s *‘ Spare Hours’’ will complete the 
publication of all available papers secured after 
this lamented writer’s decease. —-—Chief-Jus- 
tice Shea has written a work entitled ‘‘ The 
Nature and Form of the American Government 
Founded in the Christian Religion.”” Hough- 
ton, Miffiln & Co. will publish it. Le Livre 
states that the average number of novels, 
tales, and works in light fiction whicb annual- 
ly appear in Paris is, at least, 300. Between 
the years 1832 and 1838, at which period 
Honoré de Balzac and Paul de Kock were both 
writing, the mean number of novels published 
in the city is set at only twenty-five. We can 
scarcely accept this last calculation as accur- 
ate. The promised volume of the sermons 
of the Rev. Alexander Cromwell, rector of St. 
Luke’s Chureb (Colored), Washington, D. C., 
has appeared from Mr. Thomas Whittaker’s 
press. The contents of the book are receiving 
praise, as being able, original, and of genuine 
literary and religious interest. Dr. C. B. 
Lorek has given to the world, through Weber, 
of Leipsic, volume first of bis “‘ History of 
Printing.’’"--——Included among the MSS. 
which were found among the effects of James 
Thomson, recently deceased, was a long alle. 
gorical poem, with the title “The Doom of a 
City,” and a shorter and lighter one, “‘ ‘‘he 
Happy Poet,”’ intended as a companion to the 
author's ** Castle of Indolence.’’ Several criti- 
ciems and essays, embracing short studies of 
Shelley, William Blake, Heine, and others, 
will probably be issued before the 
poems mentioned are put in press. A 
new Scottish quarterly magazine and review 
will make its appearance in November next, at 
Fdinburgh.———The _ initial number of the 
new English literary periodical, Longman’s 
Magazine, will also be ready for the same 
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month from the well-known publishers’ estab- 
lishment. With the names of other contrib- 
utors, we notice Lady Brassey, Mr. Austey, Mr. 
William Black, Mr. Froude, Mr. Freeman, 
Miss Ingelow, and Professor Tyndall. Mr. 
William D. Howells is the only American 
name noticeable in the list. A Scotch edition 
of the latter writer’s “A Modern Instance” 
will be printed by Douglas, of Edin- 
burgh.——— Prince Nicholas, of Montenegro, 
is correcting the provfs of his three-act play in 
verse, ‘‘The Empress of the Balkans.’’ The 
Prince intends to turn it into French and ulso 
issue it iu Paris. ‘The seventh centenary 
of the birth of St, Francis of Assisi will be cel 

ebrated ip that town with much elaborateness 
during the coming Winter. Cesare Cantt has 
been invited to deliver the commemorative 
address. Miss Braddon’s newest novel, 
“*The Golden Calf,” is appearing in the Lon- 
don Pictorial World. It is with regret that 
we inform our literary readers that the London 
Athenaum has decided to postpone indefinitely 
the printing of the promised Byron 
correspondence, which has been awaited with 
so much interested by its readers iu England 
and America. It is, perhaps, best to quote the 
explanatory statement made by The Atheneum 
in regard to the matter. ‘‘ Since this announce- 
ment was made we have received an in'ima- 
tion that the publication of these letters would 
be distasteful to several members of the Leigh 
and Byron families. This is somewhat sur- 
prising, for, as we mentioned, the effect of 
publishing the corr dence—and a further 
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examination confirms the opiuion we expressed 


—would be to prove the groundlessness of the 
horrible suggestions made public in 1869, and 
we should bave supposed that the representa- 
tives of the Leigh family would have desired 
to see Mis. Leigh’s memory cleared of the uas- 
persions of Mrs. Beecher Stowe. There is 
nothing in the documents that does not re- 
dound to the credit of Lord Byron and his 
sister. Still,as we wisb, as far as may be, to 
defer to the wishes of their relatives, we shalt 
not for the present take \further steps in the 
matter.” Professor William C. Wilkinson 
is about to publish a poem commemorative of 
Webster. with illustrative notes Mr. A. 
C. Swinburne contemplates an American tour 
this Autumn. He will probably read and lec- 
ture in several of our leading cities. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


(Owing to the bewildering vartety recently tntro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as ito, 8vo, 12mo, étc., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this st in inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 
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____NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A Memoir of 


DANIEL MACMILLAN. 


By THOMAS HUGHFPS, QC., 
Author of “ Tom Brown's School Days,” etc., ete. 
With Portrait. 
12mo, $1.50. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


Selections from his Writings 
Arranged and Edited 











oy 
Prof. SIDNEY COLVIN. 
18mo, $1.25. 

In theattractive page: of the Golden Treasury Se- 
ries, however, this noble master of English appeals to 
us with new force. His faults are not hidden, but 
they are so far obseured that wecan forget them, and 
hisextraoriinary beauties aresetin the very strong- 
est light.—New York Tribune. 


It would be difficult to imagine a greater service to 
the reading public than Prof.Colvin has rendered in 
this volume. - This beautiful little book.— 
Atheneum. 


Cheap American Edition, One Dollar. 


ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


Done in English Prose 
‘ by 

8. H. BUTCHER, M. A., 
and 

A. LANG, M. A 
Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. 
12mo, &1. 
“Besides a new preface, this edition contains an 


engraving of the head of the Cyclops, from a bronze 
in the British Museum.” 


“ The present brilliant translation of the Odyssey.” 
—Saturday Review. 








Selections 
from the Poetical Works of 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


First and Second Series. 
12mo, each $2.25. 





SECRET OF POWER, 


and other Sermons. 
Forming & Fourth Volume of Sermons 
by 
ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., 
of Manchester. 


16mo, $1.26. 
The set of Four Volumes, $5. 


MACMILLAN & CoO., 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


By Rev. T. 1. CUYLER, D. D. 


GOD’sS LIGHT ON DARK CLOUDS. 

A book for the Bereaved and Desponding. By T. 

L. Cuyier, D. D. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 

From the Nile to Norway and Homeward. 
Pointed Papers on the Christian Life, ............. 
Thought Hives (with Portrait)..............ese0.-++ 
The Empty Crib. Gilt edges. .............cceeeeesee 
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Forty Years in the Turkish Empire..... seegecnees OOP 
Among the Turks (HAMLIN)...............c0-ss0e00-s 150 
The Human Mind. By E. J. Hamitron, D.D....... 300 


Fifteen ; or, Lydia’s Happenings (DRINKWATER)... 1 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 


Mistakes of Ingersoll, 


BY JAMES BETHUNE. 





HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No. 389) 


FOR OCTOBER 


CowrTains : 


Autumn. 
Frontispiece, drawn by E. A. ABBEY and engraved by 
W. B. CLosson. 

in Surrey.--Second Paper. 


By Mrs. Litirs. Illustrated by ALFRED Parsons and 
E. A. ABBEY. 


Flash: The Fireman's Story. 
A Poem by Wit Carterton. Illustrated by A. B. 
Frost. 


Medical Education in New York. 
By Wi1114m W. Riperxe. Illustrated by portraits of 
eminent physicians connected with New York Medi- 
cal Colleges and sketches of the medion! students’ 
educational experiences. 


Southern California. 
The first of a series of papers by W.H. Brsnor. Tlius- 
trated by J. D. Strone and other artists. 

Certain New York Houses. 
Ry M. E. W. Suerwoop. Showing the most notable re- 
cent work in internal decoration. Richly illustrated 
by Franx LaTsrop and C. A. VANDERHOOF. 


The Spanish Discoverers. 
The third paper of Colonel T. W. Hiaotnson’s American 
History Series. Illustrated. 


Dante Cabriel Rossetti. 
By Many Rostxsox. With Portrait and Picture of 
Rossetti's Studio. 


Symmes and His Theory. 
By E.F. Mapper. A curiously interesting article. - 
lustrated. 


The Raliway Invasion of Mexico. 
By the Hon. Jon® Biortow. A comprehensive study 
of Mexioo, physical, social, and political, with refer- 
ence to the prospects of American investments in 
Mexican railway enterprises. 


in the Wahliamet Valley of Oregon. 
By Kaxest Incersort. With map. 


Shandon Bells. 
Phe sixth pert of Wiu11am Biace’s new novel, illoe 
trated by Wn.t.1am Smal. ; 
Short Stories. 
ODD MISS TODD, by Rosz Tersy Coos. 
PASSAGES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A SOCIAL 
WRECK, by Marncarer FLoyp. 
THE HISTORY OF YANKEE JIM, by Samvgt Apams 
Dram. 


Poems. 
By Anes Frecos, Wii11aM Smarr, and Heasert E. 
CLARKS. 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 

The Personal Comment in Carlyle’s Posthumous 
Writings.—Journalistic Sineerity.—Rural Sanitary 
and Decorative Improvement.—Wagner’s New 
Opera. 


Edijtor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 

“another Dish, Please” (Tex Eyrcx Waire).—Health 
Item (A. E. Swrer)—Sunday Fishing (Harntson 
RoperrTson).—From Danbury (J. M. Bar_ey).—Miti- 
gating Circumstances (A. E. Swuer).—Fifty-two 
(Pav. Harne).— Anecdotes. 
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weekly "publication, confaining works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
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& Beornens. Subscription Price, per Year of 52 
Numbers, $10 00. 
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IN ALL*PARTS OF THE U.8. TO SELA 
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American Universal Cyclopaedia. 
B W. Green’ 5 Son, 74 | 74 & 16 Beekman 8t., J N.Y. TY. 


NHW BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


715 and 717 Market + %., Philadelphia. 


APHORISMS, 


From the German of Soom, an vor EBNER 
Escnenracn. By Mrs. A Ww 
“From Hand to Hand,” “The Second 
Mam’sell’s Secret,” etc. 16mo. Extra cloth. a 
This little volume introduces the American reader 
the witticrt of modern German writers, SS, 
matic savings are remarkable for ngency and 
point and for the lightness and gracefulness of touch. 


HYPODERMATIC MEDICATION 


The Treatment of Diseases by the Bypotermatic 
Method. By Roperts BaRTHOLow, M. -. M.D., LL.D. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Sniarged '12mo. 
Extra cloth. $2.00. 
“ A valuable acquisition to sposienl b ppeengtuve treat- 
ing, inatructively of a great 
owing importance. Dr. hartholow hes called 
ait ‘ at is vatuabie gad pocgense’ it to his iy tanee in 
a clear, cone an able manner.”—American 
Practitioner. —_ 


POEMS BY HENRY PETERSON, 


including “ The ewe Job.” "Second series. 12mo. 
Extracloth. §1.00. 


Some of these poems now for the first time see the 
light ; others, like “ The Modern Job,” have previously 
been received with flattering marke of admiration. 


LETHE, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By ri Moreax Jones. Square 12mo. Extra cloth. 





A charming collection of poems by a new writer. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mall: ed prepaid, on receipt of the price by the 
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AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF POPULAR 
LITERATURE. 
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By Henry A. Beers.—7. BY TRE. SEA cs 
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Religious Intelligence, 


CHARITABLE AND BENEVOLENT 
WORE IN NEW YORE. 


A CLASSIFIED list of the societies and in- 
stitutions founded and supported by the 
good people of this city for carrying on 
works of philanthropy and good will may 
be given as follows: 

1. For General Benevolence, such aa the 
Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor.—Under this hend are found 15 
societies, all Protestant and Evangelical, 
except 2 Hebrew societies and 1 Romen 
Catholic. 

2. For the Aged —The Homes for the 
Aged number 18, and of these ove is for 
Isrnelites and two Roman Catholic and 
the remainder are Protestant. 

8. Asylums.—Asylums for Women for Ly- 
ing-in, Asylums for the Bliod, for the In- 
sane, for the Deaf and Dumb, and for I nebri- 
ales altogether pumber 11, and all these are 
Protestant Evangelical, with possibly one 
exception, and that in favor of the Hebrews. 

4. The National Benevolent Societies,—As 
the 8t. George's Society, the St. Andrew’s 
Society, the Hibernian Society, and so on. 
Under this heading are found 31 societies, 
of which 12 are Protestant, 5 are Roman 
Catholic, 5 are Hebrew, and the remainder 
unknown. 

5. The Bible societies number 6 and all 
are Protestant and Evangelical. 

6. Young Men's Christian Associations, — 
There are 7 of these associntions, including 
one Hebrew and one Roman Catholic. 

7. Young Women's Christian Aasocia- 
tions, —There are 4 of these, all Protestant 
and Evangetical. 

8. City Mission Societies.—'There are 10 of 
these, all Protestant and Evangelical. 

9. Clubs or Reading-roome.—There are 2 
of these, both Protestant and Evangelical, 

10 Domestic or Home Missions.—There 
are 11 of these, all Protestant and Evan- 
gelical. 

11. Dispensarics.—There are 23 dispensa- 
ries for furnishing medical advice and med- 
icine to the needy poor and presumably all 
under Protestant auspices, though it is 
likely that some of the physicians em 
ployed are of the Roman Catholic and 
Hebrew persuasion and do in so far con- 
tribute to the practical value of these insti- 
tutions. 

12. Homes.—As to Home for the Friend- 
less, Home for Girls, Home for MagJdalens, 
etc., there are 18 of these Homes, of which 
12 are Protestant and 6 Roman Catholic, 

13. Foreign Missions.—There are 11 socie 
ties for propagating the Gospel in foreign 
lands and all Protestant and Evangelical, 

14. Hospitals.—There are 26 hospitals, all 
Protestant save 5 Roman Catholic and 1 
Hebrew. It may be that in the German 
and the Hahnemann hospitals the Hebrews 
are also found among tne liberal support- 
ers. 

15. Industrial Sehools.—These are day 
schools, established chiefly by the Children’s 
Aid Society and the American Female 
Guardian Society, especially for the instruc- 
tion of such poor children as are unable, 
through one excuse and ancther, to appear 
in the public schools. There are 40 of 
these industrial schools, all Protestant and 
Evangelical. 

16. Institutions for Children.—Such as 
the Juvenile Asylum, the Roman Catholic 
Protectory, and the like. There are 28 of 
these, of which 3 are Hebrew, 6 are Roman 
Catholic, and the rest Protestant and Evan- 
gelical. 

17. Orphan Asylums.— There are of 
Asylums snd Homes for Orphans and 
Bulf Orphans 15, of which 1 is Hebrew, 
7 Roman Catholic, and 7 Protestavt. 

18. Miscellaneous.—Under this heading 
may be included a number of benevolent 
associations, such as the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, the Prison Associations, the Port 
Society, Society for Promoting Chris- 
tianity among the Jews, the Gospel Mis- 
sion to the Tombs, the American Tract 
Society, the National Temperance Society, 
the Midnight Mission, and others net be- 
fore classified, in all say 50, of which we 
may suppose 8 to be Hebrew and 5 Roman 
Catholic, and the. remainder Protestant 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


and Evangelical. This will give the totals 


as follows: 


Protestant and Evangelical...... 28) 
BARFOW...000ccccccccccese ann demaneaauntian 18 
Roman Catholic........ goqocoopeseccene -. 
Unknown..,......... badseckbeeded heteniaver it P 

ABBTORRC. 2... onc scence sc ceeseweees oe 326 


And it is estimated that these- benevolent 
societies receive and disburse anpunlly as 
much as four millions ($4,000,000) of dollars. 
When in London, a yearago, I wusinformed 
that thefe were in that city 1,200 benev- 
olent societies, with an aggregate income of 
twenty millions ($20,000,000) of dollars. 

In a review of this list, one is impressed 
with the generosity of our people, as well 
as the endless diversity of agencies and 
modes of relief. Whether a charity clear- 
ing-house, as proposed by the Charity Or- 
ganization Society, will work to the dim- 
inution of the number of societies, as it 
certainly will to economy and system in 
administering relief, remains to be seen. 

Let it be understood that the foregoing 
representation of the charities of New 
York is not assumed to be absolutely cor- 
rect. It is only suggested as approxi- 
mating thetruth. Injustice may have been” 
done inadvertently in defining the denom- 
ination in some instances. It is well un- 
derstood that the Presbyterian Hospital, 
for instance, is supported by Protestant 
Evangelical people, but the benefits are 
shared by Protestants and Roman Catholics 
alike. In like manner, St. Vincent’s Hos- 
pital, supported by Roman Catholics, is 
open to Protestants as well as Roman 
Catholics; and yet one is properly classified 
asa Protestant institution and the other as 
a Roman Catholic. 

Another thing may be said which will 
affect the number of societies; as, for in- 
stance, the leading benevolent society of 
the Roman Catholics is the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul. In theenumeration fore- 
going it is counted as one society; yet 
each Roman Catholic church in the city 
has a branch or a conference of the sogiety, 
and, as‘ there are 58 Roman Catholic 
churches in the city, there would be a show 
of 58 societies, instead of one. 

Let it he remembered, further, that every 
church of every name bas some benevolent 
organizations for doing parochial work, but 
none of these are included in this review, 
Neither are any of the city. institutions in- 
cluded—such as the alms houses and 
hospitals, elc., twenty or thirty in number 
—as these are supported by taxation. Only 
thevoluntary charitable associations, estab- 
lished and maintained by private munifi- 
ceuce, are considered in this article. 

L. E. Jackson. 





THE question of abolishing the Concordat 
is again very prominent in France. The com- 
mittee appointed to consider the matter six 
months ago bas brought its inquiries to an end 
and it is shown bow little attention fs paid by the 
Church dignitaries to the restrictions imposed 
by the instrument. Bishops absent themselves 
from their sees; issue pastorals and commu- 
nicate with the Vatican, without thinking of 
saying to the minister of public worsbip *‘ By 
your leave.’’ No belle are rung ; no standards 
hoisted on the national days; and prelate and 
priest. use the churchesas though they were thei: 
own. and not the state’s, As tothe abolition of 
the Concordat, the Church party is, of course, 
opposed to it; but, says the correspondert of 
the London Times, *‘ the private sentiments of 
the most eminent Roman Catholics are that, if 
the Church is to be placed between the alter- 
native of complete subjugation to the state or 
of emancipation with disendowment, it would 
be better by far that it shoul get fee. Many 
are of opinton that the Chureh, if freed, would 
become infinitely richer and more powerful ; 
that, in fact, one of the speediest results of 
diseetablishment would be a vigorous religious 
revival throughout the country.”” The cleric- 
als, while they would strenuously oppore 
vassalage to the Republic they cordially 
hate, do not consider that subjugation or 
disendowment are the only alternatives. They 
do not believe that the Republic is destined to 
stand. They look forthe return of the mon- 
archy which would be a very acceptable sola 
tion of the difficulty. Still, the attack on the 
Concordat may be succesefil. in which case 
the budget of public worship would suddenly 
disappear from the national accounts, The 
abolition, saya the corresp mi, would make 
little difference to the réesou of the Church 
in Paris and other large towns; but it would 
be almost destruction to many village chufehes. 
The city churches are, magy of them, rich 
benefices. The official stipends paid t6 tic 
curés of the richest Parisian churéhes—the 





Madaleine, St. Roche, St. Thomas 4’Aquin, 
St, Augustin, St. Germafm l’Adxertois, and 
Ste. Clotilde—do not in any case exceed £90, 
yet it is notorious that the annual incomes of 


these bengficies range | between £3,000 and | 


£6,000 a year. 

....Two presbyteries.of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Chureb have taken action on the 
agitated subject of fraternal relations. The 
Montgomery Presbytery has passed resolutions 
approving the ection taken by the Atlanta As- 
sembly and declaring that it ought to be faith- 
fully carried out. The Enoree Presbytery 
adopted the following resolution : 

* Resolved, That in the matter of fraterval 

relations this presbytery desires (o say that, 
while we are op to organic uvion with 
the Northern General Assembly, yet we 
heartily approve of the establishment of fra 
ternal relations with that body by the last 
General Assembly, believing that the Lord has 
called bis churches to peace. At the same 
time, this presbytery earnestly deprecates any 
further discussion of a subject which seems 
fraught with danger to the peace and good 
pame of our beloved Church.’ 
The Rev. Dr. T. A. Hoyt, of Nashville, one of 
the fraternal delegates appointed by the At- 
lanta Assembly, in a published letter, holds 
that fraternity is an accomplished fact, the 
record of which can never be obliterated. 
‘The visite of the delegations will be only the 
formal exbibition of what already exists.’’ He 
says farther : 

‘‘Some writers invoke the power of the 
presbyteries and urge them to such hostile 
measures as will defeat the purtiose of the last 
Assembly. So radical and causeless a revolu- 
tion in public sentiment is scarcely possible. 
On the contrary, I believe that the course of 
the presbyteries wilh sbow that the Church 
sustains what bas been done and that the 
action of the Atlanta Arsembly was the true and 
fitting expression of the sentiment which ani- 
mates the mass of our people. : 

“The gtéat body Of our ministers, officers, 

and members. as it seems to me, are resolved 
torid our Chureb of the revroach of longer 
alienation from a sister Church, 80 nearly 
ellied to as if Goctrine, order, and history, and 
to exhibit before men and angele the restora- 
tion of complete amity by the appropriate 
method of interchanring delegates. This 
resolution has been silently gathering force 
dnring eeveral years, and at length found ex- 
pression ip the decisive vote at Atlauta. which, 
inetead of having been a hasty action, as is 
alleged, was the inevitable result of matured 
and widespread convictions.”’ 
He adds that ft only remains for bim, in con- 
vert with bie colleagues, “to go forward at the 
sppointed time, joyfully and resolutely, to the 
discharge of the high and sacred trust, con- 
fided to us by the hand of the General Assem- 
bly, by the great heart of the Church, and by 
the God of peace and love.”’ 

....The third General Conference of. the 
Methodist Church tn Canada (vov-Episcopal) is 
now in session in Hamilton. This is the largest 
Methodist organization in the Dominion, Hav- 
ing been formed of the union, some years ago, 
of several bodies. Five ballote were taken for 
president, the contest being chiefly between 
Dr. Rice and Dr. Williams. The former was 
finally elected by a vote of 84 to 66. Dr. Doug- 
las, the retiring president, was voted for on 
the two firat ballots. Dr. Sutherland, who had 
also been voted for for the presidency, was re- 
elected secretary. Committees were chosen 
and a flood of memorials received. 


....The General Conference of the Canada 
Methodist Episcopal Church discussed the 
proposition to station presiding elders at 


length, and finally voted to lay it on the table 
until the next General:Conference. A com- 
mittee of eichteen on union with other Meth- 
odist bodies was appointed. 


ESE 
Missions. 
AN EPISODE OF A NIGER MISSION. 


Wuew the mission work of the Church 
Missionary Society was begun, just twenty- 
five years ago, on the Niger, Onitsha, about 
170 miles from the coast and the first high and 
healthy ground was chosen asa basis for 
operations. Onitsha is included among what 
are now called the Middle Niger Stations, 
which, with those of the Upper Niger, are in 
eharge of Archdeacon Henry Johnson. Mr. 
Johnson’s report contains much of interest as 
tothe progrese and difficu'ties of the Upper 
Niger Mission end the condition of the people, 
especially what he says about Onitsha. 

Tbe Onitshas are of the Ibo tribe and are 
naturally brutal and ferocious, always ready 
todo an Injury and always afraid of being in- 
jured by others. They are always armed with 
knives and guns, both for offense and defense. 
They generally cut and gash their bovies, to 
add to their repnisiveness, mark their 
faces and chalk their eyebrows. When fn pas. 
sion, an Onitsha will commit the most brutal 
crimes and be afterward without compunction 
therefor. They have no regard for lawfal 
authority. A king is not respected unless he 
is a tyrant. They were agreed, Lowever, 
among themselves in their treatment of for- 
eigners, who seemed to be regardrd as fit sub- 
jects of plunderand revenge. If the natives 
received an-injury from one foreigner, they 
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would seize the person and goods of another 
foreigner and insist on ransom. 


In 1879 they received eondign punishment 
from a British gunboat and since then have 
mended their mauners. The town was de- 
strayed and many of the heathen left ft. The 
cliurch had been destroyed, the teachers had 
left ; but the converts did not relapse into hea- 
thenism. They continued to assemble them- 
selves together, they patched up their mud 
bouses, and they restored the church as far as 
possible. Thus, though there were some who 
fell away, some who became polygamous, 
there were those who stood the test and 
came out of severe temptation unscathed. 

In 1881 a missionary was sent to Onitsba to 
restore the mission. For several months serv- 
ices were held at the house of the king and 
large audiences attended ; but the interruptions 
ofthe king, who would not permit thecustoms 
ofthe people to be spoken against, caused the 
catechist to discontinue these services. The 
king ts now, however, attending services in 
thecburch. At the celebration of the return 
of the mission one of the speakers was the 
ringleader in the outrages which the gunboat 
punished. He was captured and flogged 
severely and has since been ‘‘a changed 
man.”’ He stood up on the anniversary to de- 
clare what God bad done for him. The con- 
verts were gathered together last November, 
about 200 hundred in all, and. it was proposed 
to them to bave revival services. Thirty-six 
men were chosen and divided into nine groups, 
each group to go into a district of the town 
and proclaim Christ to the heathen. They 
went to work zealously, and the first Sunday the 
attendance at service increased from 300 to 621, 
the next’ Sunday it roseto 700, and by Christ- 
mas it was 1,100. Archdeacon Johnson thus 
describes the scene on Christmas Day and 
gives some incidents of the revival. 


“The scene that presented itself that day 
can hardly be described so as to convey ita 
vivid character to those who were not present 
to witness the sight. It is not at anytime easy 
to get a thousand people into a building that 
can only conveniently accommodate five bun- 
dred. The space within the communion rails 
was invaded and I was hemmed in on all sides 
by those who wanted room. The vestry was 
filled. The steps of the reading-desk and of 
the pulpit were occupied, An extemporized 
shed, thrown outside, was crowded, snd those 
who were told off to keep order had hard work 
to do to find places for the overflowing congre- 
gation. Ever after the sermon was over more 
people were coming to church. It was a 
gratifying sight. In spite of the noise caused 
by the jingling of the ornaments on their feet 
and the ceaseless whisperings in which many, 
unured to our simple ceremonies, frequently 
indulged, I was glad to see so many present on 
a day like Christmas Day to hear the wonder- 
fal story of redeeming love. My text was 
from Matthew i. 21: ‘ Thon shalt call his name 
Jesus, for he shall save his people from their 
sins.’ The movement fg not a matter of mere 
temporary excitement. In the month of De- 
cember especially, day after day, Mr. Fynehad 
the plessing duty of entering into the books 
the names of fresh inqrirers. Out of many 
charming, as well as touching incidents in con- 
nection with these I would only refer to two 
by name, 

**A woman by the name of Ekubie gave up 
idol worship and brought her gods to the cat- 
echist. She was converted by meana of a 
picture. Once, on entering the mission-house, 
ahe saw a picture on the wall. It was one of 
the cheap German ske!ches—a representation 
of Jesus sitting tefore a table, in the attitude 
of Messing 2 loaf of bread, which he held in 
his hand, and acup before him. Mr. Fyne na- 
tiently explained who Jesus Christ is—‘the 

vionr of men, who came to thia world end 

ied to take away sin.’ Gradually the woman 
became interested, and, at length. she asked: 
«Did he die for me, too? ‘Yes,’ was the im- 
fhediate reply. ‘and, if you believe in him, he 
Will eave vou.’ So the conversation went on, 
ontil, at last, the poor heathen woman recolved 
to give up heathen’sm and embrace Christian- 
fty. When I left Oniteha. a few Cars avo, 
none was more regular at church and certainly 
hone apparently more earnest than Ekniie. 

“The next pereon wasaman nemed Oho- 
ma. He had a wife who was once veryill. He 
offered sacrifices regularly to Mo (the enirit of 

be dead) snd pala no end of money to the 

acrificing priests: but, in eptite of all the os- 
rrurances of the latter, the wife died. Ohoma‘s 
faith In Mo recelved a ehock from which it 
ronld not recover Jnat then the new move- 
ment began, en! he resolved to vield to the 
peravasions of those who Invited him to 
church... He hes enrolled hie wame in the Met 
of candidates for banticm and Is eivine every 
ratiefaction. The heathens are mute with as- 
Yonishment—that is, ench of them ar have not 
vet made ur their minds: and a striking fea- 
tnreof the movement fs the very larce nnm- 
rof young neonle who have joined it Not 
ie elaves anlv, but the free horn pecnle of the 
ronntrv chiefte have enme out in such numbers 
to embrace Christienity. 

a e * i 7 - 

“To eum un, there isa general awnkening 
at Onitsha. Christianity f< proving iteelf to be 
‘more than a mateh for the ancient faith of the 
country. The heathens are looking on be- 
wildered and powerless to stem the torrent of 
enthusiasm that 's flowing like a river toward 
the religion of the Lord Jesne Christ: but, 
while they are looking on, Christianity benefits 
by thefr very perplexity and fs making the 
most of the time thus to conrolidate 
itself in the affection of the many who are fa- 
vorably dfepored and to eather the forees with 
which, shonld the aceasion arise, as iikely it 
Til tocoppase the Gefender® of the ancient na- 
ittonal religion when they will resolve to make 
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‘Rows of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

Tue international military rifle match at 
Creedmoor ende:l on Friday last in a victory 
for the British team, by a score on the two 
days of 1,975, against 1,805 made by the 
American team. The scores on Friday were as 
follows: 





800 900 1.000 

yds. yds. yds. Total. 
British team. ...co. cesses ..203 38138 807 918 
American team..... © eevccccccese 235 271 236 762 
The shooting on Thursday stood: 

200 500 600 

yds. yds. yds. Total. 
Britian team. ....ccrcccccccccecceces 340 3878 S44 1,068 
American term. ............ss000++ 381 369 343 1,063 


-.-.-A monument to Captain William Morgan, 
popularly thought to have been murdered for 
revealing the secrets of the Masonic Order, was 
unveiled at Batavia, N. Y., last week, under the 
auspices of the National Christian Association. 

..-. The Anti-Monopoly Convention was held 
in Syracuse last week. Permanent officers were 
elected and a platform adopted. A resolution 
to indorse Governor Cornell’s administration 
was lost. 


--Engineer Melville and seamen Noros 
and Windermann, of the “Jeanette” search, 
were entertained by a banquet at Delmonico’s, 
in this cily, on Thursday evening last. 


..It is reported that the steamer “ Asia’”’ 
was lost ina galeon Lake Huron on Thursday 
last, and nearly one hundred lives are thought 
to be lost. 

.- President Arthur arrived in this city on 
Saturday Inst and remained until Monday, 
when he took the evening train for Washing- 
ton. 


-.- The Marquis of Lorne and his wife, the 
Princess Lonise, have been traveling in Cali- 
fornia and the West. On Saturday the vice- 
regal party left San Francisco for Victoria, 
B.C. 

..The season at the seaside resorts near 
New York cloee this week. 





FOREIGN, 


THE war in Egypt is over and Arabi Pasha 
an4 his fellow leaders of the insurrection are 
captives in the hands of the British. Genera) 
Sir Garnet Wolseley attacked the Ecyptian 
forces at Tel-el-Kebir, on Wednesday morning 
of last week, completely demoralizing Arabi’s 
army and putting it to flight. The Egyptian 
Joss is reported at several thoussnds and the 
natives fled panic-stricken. Arabi escaped to 
Cairo, where be was surrendered to the British, 
who shortly entered the town. The rebellion 
is hopelessly crushed and the Egyptians are 
everywhere submitting to the English and re- 
newing allegiance to the Khédive. The order 
for further troops from England has been 
coun'ermanded and steps will immediately be 
taken by the victors to restore order and to re- 
establixh the power of the Kbédive. 

.. The Irish Land League leaders are about 
to attempt to consolidate all tbe various move- 
ments for the improvement of the condition of 
the Irish. 

.-The Hillsdales were defested in their 
race with the Thames Rowing Club, on Friday 
last. 

.-Cholera is still raging at Manila, a 
number of deaths being reported daily. 

..Dr. Pusey, the famous English divine, 
died on Saturday last. 
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WASHIN G4" BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 
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JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
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ANN ARBOR SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
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Michigan and the Ann Arbor High School. Fall term 
opens Sept. 20th. Send for announcement to C. B. 
can, Director, or W. J. HERcmNAS, Secretary. 
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UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS - 
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ent of 4,700 subjects. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co. 
(Successors to JouN P. SOULE), 
Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


' EDUCATION. 
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Tor a Limited Number of Young Ladies, 
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A HIGHLY esteemed correspondent, him- 
self an authority on the subject of divorce, 
makes several valuable suggestions as re- 
gards our remarks, in the issue of August 
10th, on the social evils which lie back of 
divorce and which we represented as being 
not ovly as bad, but possibly worse and 
largely responsible for it. 

We adhere to these statements, and we 
do not suppose that our correspondent ob- 
jects to them; but we add, what we ussumed 
that our readers would understand, that 
these remarks procecded from no feeling on 
our part that the mischief of divorce had 
been exaggerated, but only from a desire 
to look down more deeply into the roots of 
the matter, and to point out that divorce 
wasa symptom of deeper evils and that 
there was no short-and-easy method of put- 
ting it down by a kind of coup legislatif. 

Our correspondent, also, intimates that, in 
speaking of marriage, we have, at least, one 
eye on the family, and that the whole di- 
vorce question might really be called the 
family question. 

This is perfectly true, and it has not 
escaped our attention; but it is not the 
whole truth. Society has an interest that 
individual citizeus should be married, apart 
fromthe family question connected with 
their marriage. This has been found to be 
the most natural and in all ways the best 
way for the sexes tolivetogether. It isthe 
ouvly possible basis for a free and pure social 
life. It isthe only method formen and women 
to exist together on anything like equality, 
in freedom and yet in ‘muocence. It recog- 
nizes the facts and ths obligations of sex. 
Ut holds passion under the best and 





strongest regulation that is at all con- 
sistent with its recognition as a natural 


priociple with a divine origin. Io 
short, there is no hope of free and virtuous 
social life, in which men and women meet 
together on a common basis, except, as the 
law is that one man shall live with one 
woman as bis wife. The moment this 
method is broken up society falls to pieces. 
Polygamy sends the women to the harem. 
It divides society through the middle and 
resolves it into a male institution, with the 
ultimate effect of brutalizing it and then re- 
solving it again into hostile individual ele- 
ments. Where marriage decays, because 
vice and license are free, society falls to 
pieces. We need notsay how. The point 
we make is that human society has a su. 
preme interest in the law that one man shall 
live with one woman, and that it is only on 
this basis that it can bring the sexes to- 
gether on a plane of freedom, equality, in- 
nocence, aud mutual advantage. 

Our correspondent is perfectly right in 
looking beyond this, to the yet deeper inter 
est which society has inthe family. The 
family is the ultimate element in which hu- 
man society begins to exist. When you 
have analyzed society into individuale, it is 
dissipated; you have lost it. The analysis 
cannot be carried beyond the family with- 
out losing every trace of the social quality. 
And, on the other hand, it is idle to hope to 
build up human society with isolated indi- 
viduels. Were there nothing else to prevent, 
the facts of sex would prove insuperable 
and disruptive, except as sex itself was first 
curbed aod brought into society under the 
restraints of marriage aud io family rela- 
tions. 

Our correspondent is, also, right in his 
suggestion that divorce deals its deadliest 
harm to the family, and that it is for the 
family, as the basis of all free, happy, well- 
ordered, and virtuous society, we fight when 
we contend against divorce. This cannot 
be too much insisted op. Every marriage 
is a potential family and for all practical 
purposes a real family. [t is an accom- 
plished fact, which has social significance 
and is no longer a mere matter of personal 
feeling or convenience. More persons are 
interested in it than the two principals; and 
when it is destroyed by divorce the family 
is disrupted and its fragments become bur- 
dens on society, instead of helpful elements 
in it. The growing habit of looking at 
marriage as a private contract between two 
private individuals is as blind and stupid 
as it is vicious, It is on the family, as such, 
that the worst mischief of divorce falls; 
and it is the many and immeasurable in- 
terests which society has in the family 
which make divorce a measure of so much 
gravity. 

We adhere, also, to what we said as tothe 
evils that lie back of divorce; and, after 
what we have now sald, are able to give 
them a better definition. It is, no doubt, 
family responsibility and family restraints 
which make marriage the serious step it is 
before it is taken and the burden many find 
it afterward. All this prevents marriage 
in the first instance, and makes it crumble 
to pieces in divorce afterward. There are 
just two ways.of treating this difficulty. 
One is to simplify family life; make the 
vurden lighter and get more chance fora 
free and happy life. Here and there a bold 
couple dare to do this. They face life with 
brave simplicity and refuse to assume the 
burden of a living they cannot carry. This 
isa splendid social hercism, and it would 
be good for the public morals to have it 
kuown that people with courage to do this 
thing get their reward. 

The other way is to trifle with the obliga- 
tion, to sneer at the family and at marriage, 
to evade these manly and womanly responsi. 
bilities, to believe that the family is the 
luxury of the wealthy and a failure without 
money, to fret and chafe under ite burdens, 
and, at last, thtow them off in a disgraceful 
and cowardly divorce. 

The average man is so fond of himself 
and of his ease that, were it not for the im- 
pulses that lie in the relation of the sexes 
and for the mighty force of the love of man 
for woman and of woman for man, they 
would be evaded and human society sacri. 
ficed !0 the barbaric love of ease. 

The law—civil, moral, and religious— 
comes in at this point to express the highest 
reasonableness on thissubject. [tpermitsthe 








man to love the woman, but that woman 
must be his wife, and the woman to love 
the man, but that man must be her hus- 
band and their love responsible. Free- 
dom with responsibility and no freedom 
without it, is a maxim of all well-ordered 
social life. If you live in human society, 
you must submit to its necessities. If you 
wish to live free, you must consent to live 
responsible. And, while the facts of sex 
stand unchanged, the only basis of free, 
happy, innocent, and perfectly natural rela- 
tions between the sexes is that of married 
life iu the family. 





HONEST VOTING CLUBS. 


THE most alarming feature in our present 
politics is the prevalence of bribery at elec- 
tions. In our cities and in a large part of 
the country districts there is a very con- 
siderable number of voters who expect to 
be paid for their votes. We fear thisis a 
growing evil and that it wil continue to 
grow, If it is not broken up. 

The parties themselves will not break it 
up. They profit by it. They would not 
dare to try to break it up, because they 
could not trust each other. Let us suppose 
in an election district the executive com- 
miitees of the Republican and the Demo. 
cratic clubs to agree together to pay out no 
corruption fund; they would put no con- 
fidencein each other’s honesty. Even were 
they to keep such an agreement, each would 
understand that it was only that the agents 
of the prominent candidates on the ticket 
might buy the votes which the executive 
committees did not buy. No agreement of 
political managers is likely to reduce at all 
the purchase and sale of votes. 

Not all the purchasing of votes is done 
without a disguise, although it is no un- 
common thing for voters to hang around 
the polling places till night, waiting to find 
a buyer who will pay them their price cash 
in hand. In a well managed campaign the 
“doubtful "—that is, the purchasable— 
electors are known to the managers. These 
‘‘doubtful” voters bave certain préferences, 
either for one party or the other, and are 
naturally purchased by one party. That party 
which does not want to lose them will ap- 
point them on the “‘ poll committee,” or give 
them certain fictitious duties, but will only 
require of them that they vote early an 
‘open ticket,” for which they shall receive 
their day’s wages, from one dollar to five 
or ten, and after which they may spend the 
rest of the day where they please. We 
kuow cases in which, inasingle election 
district, from fifty to a hundred men are 
thus put ona fictitious ‘poll committce” 
aud paid their money every year, though 
three or four menare all that oan be useful 
on such a committee. 

This is what is now making politics both 
expensive and disreputable. It is coming 
to be the first question that is asked of a 
prospective candidate for Congres: How 
much money can you put up? In many 
districts only rich men are ever or ever 
can be nominated. It is an ordinary thing 
for a candidate to pay ten or twelve thou- 
sand dollars for an election, and forty or 
fifty thousand dollars are not rarely paid. 
Of course, all this money cannot be spent 
honestly. The legitimate expenses of rent 
of halle, cost of speakers and of printing 
do not begin to exhaust such an outlay. 
When a man pays ten thousand dollars or 
more for an election, it means bribery, noth- 
ing less than bribery. The man who does 
it is a villain, however he may shut his 
eyes and pretend not to know what his 
agents are doing. 

How shall this evil be checked? As 
we say, the politicians will not do it. 
It must be done outside the parties. It 
must be done by men who care more for 
patriotism and honesty than they do for im. 
mediate success; by men who have some of 
the impracticability which Christianity 
teaches. We are having “‘ reform clubs” 
nowadays within a political party. Let us 
have reform clubs, which will take hold of 
the root of the evil, the corruption which 
exists at thousands of polling places, and try 
tocrush it. We suggest that now is the 
time, before the November elections come 
off, for young men who believe in honesty 
more than they do in party to form Honest 
Voting Clubs in our several towns and in 
the several wards of our cities, without 
distinction of party, which shall be devoted 
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earnestly to just this work of ferreting out 
bribery, whether it be bare bribery or brib- 
ery veiled by a pretext of service, and that 
they collect carefully the evidence, whom- 
soever it may hurt, and bring to trial the 
guilty men, not only those _ poor, 
despicable wretches who sel] the privi- 
leges of their citizenship, these harlots 
of suffrage, but more especially the 
pimps and panders of their shame, who 
flourish as bosses in our political clubs and 
maovagers in our primaries. But the men 
who form such clubs must have po mercy. 
They must be willing to see the smut on 
their own party displuyed. They must not 
care if the next election is Jost. And they 
will need to be backed up by a stiff body 
of courageous, older men, who, when the 
time comes for prosecution, will find the 
money and the brains to make it successful, 
however hard or tedious the task. It is not 
success in conviction so much as exposure 
which will do the good work. It may be 
that in some states such a procedure will 
show what are the defects of the luws as to 
evidence of bribery and as to evasions by 
‘‘poll committees,” etc. Such defects will 
then need to be remedied. Such work as is 
here suggested we commend to the young 
men in our churches. If they shrivk from 
it, they need more religious iastruction. A 
vigorous, Honest Voting Club might do 
more good iu atown than a Young Men's 
Christian Association. This isa matter in 
which the Church, in which ministers should 
lead. So long as there is such enormous 
and increasing corruption at the very foun- 
tain of our political power, there remains, 
at least, one moral question iv our politics. 





END OF THE EGYPTIAN REBEL- 
LION. 


Tne end has come quickly, so quickly 
that Gen. Wolseley’s rash boast that he 
would finish the rebellion and dine in Lon- 
don September 15th was almost literally 
fulfilled. The decisive blow was struck on 
the thirteenth, leaving scarce time enough 
for the trip to London and the dinner; but 
then, to parody Falstaff’s famous lines, 
tothe beginning of a fray and the latter 
end of a feast fits a keen fighter and a dull 
guest. Gen. Wolseley is certainly a keen 
fighter and probably not a dull guest. It 
is well known that this campaign was 
planned by him before he left London, and 
the military critics of Europe say it was 
fought upon a new system, which Austria 
tried unsuccessfully, but which has covered 
the name of Wolseley with glory. Be that 
as it may, it does not require the knowledge 
and acumen of a military critic to appree 
ciate the admirable tactics of the British 
general. The war has been short, very 
short ; it has been destructive neither of life 
nor property to any great extent; and it has 
been less costly, doubtless, than the naval 
demonstration: and preparations by Bea- 
consfield in the Russo-Turkish war. So 
long as the sword is to continue to be the 
final arbiter in national disputes, it is desir- 
able that loss of life and general havoc be 
limited in every possible way. Long, 
bloody, devastating wars, such as that of 
the American Rebellion, may, we hope, 
never take place again. As the enginery 
and methods of warfare are being constant- 
ly improved, made more surely destructive, 
and campaigns become more costly the 
effect must be to hasten the final issue. 

There are several reasons for rejoicing 
over the speedy downfall of the rebel 
Arabi. In the first place, there was a well- 
grounded fear that a general uprising of 
Moslems throughout the East would be 
incited and a terrible religious war inau- 
gurated. No one could contemplate the 
possibility of such an event without shud- 
dering at the awful train of consequences 
it involved, and we may well be glad that 
this danger is past. In the second place, 
the suppression of the rebellion has been 
accumplished without large loss of life. 
The loss of the British army is very small,- 
and of the native perhaps only a few thou- 
sands. Thirdly, there has been almost no 
interruption to commerce, through the clos- 
ing of the Suez Canal, which sustained no 
injury. The amount of property actual- 
ly destroyed in the course of hostilities 
has probably been less than the 













ment and gives him, under a British pro- 
tectorate, a better opportunity to carry out 
his projects of reform. Before the revolt, 
which he was powerless to prevent, Egypt 
was on the road to prosperity. The national 
movemevt may now secure a more adequate 
expression of its purposes and views 
through the Khédive. Fifthly, the Sultan, 
not baving aided in restoring crder, cannot, 
without the grossest impertinence, presume 
to meddle with the settlement of the future 
of Egypt. We hope England will give him 
to understand distinttly that he must keep 
hands off and be thankful for whatever 
may be conceded to him 

Two very important questions now pre- 
sent themselves for consideration. Arabi 
and the other rebel lenders are all in the 
hands of the victors; not ove of them 
escaped. The army, if an undisciplined 
horde can be socalled, has melted away. 
What shall be done with the officers? It is 
statedthata military commission of English 
and Egyptian officers has been constituted 
to try the prisoners by military law, which 
is much less favorable to offenders tban civil 
law. We do not believe that capital puuish- 
ment will be executed in any of-the cases. 
The Khédive’s government seems ivclined 
to insist on extreme measures, and not 
without reason. Arabi’s course has been 
that of a despicable, unprincipled traitor. 
He did what he could to destroy the 
Khédive and his government, and, as a 
general, he violated the rules of bonorable 
warfare. He abandoned Alexandria to pil- 
age and incited the Arabs to a fiendish mas- 
sacre. He used the flag of truce for his 
treacherous designs and mercilessly mutil- 
ated the British dead and wounded. He 
has no title to anybody’s respect or ad- 
miration. He is savage, treacherous, cow- 
ardly, and incapable; yet his treason must 
have preved successful and have thus be- 
come transmuted into patriotism if there 
had been no foreign ivterference. Would 
it not be rather cold blooded to execute 
him? Is not the sentiment of England 
and the rest of the civilized world against 
his execution? Would not justice be satis- 
fied and good government vindicated by im- 
prisopment or banishment, a la Napoleon? 
Let him be sent up the Nile, and there in- 
terned, never to be returned. 

The other question is that of diplomacy. 
What is to be the future of Egypt and Eng- 
land’s relation to it? This is a matter 
which the Great Powers must settle in con- 
cert. Russia iusists that England shall be 
governed by the wishes of Europe. We 
do not, however, understand that another 
Berlin Conference will be necessary. There 
will be no partitioning. No boundary 
disputes are to be settled. The simple 
question seems to be: Shall England exer- 
cise a protectorate over Egypt? England 
has great interests in the Suez Canal and 
bas earned by conquest a further right in 
that country. England and France have 
jointly administered the Egyptian finauces. 
Would it not be wiser to let England 
alone take this trust? How sball the latter 
be reimbursed for the cost of the campaign? 
There has not so far been a note of warning 
from any of the Powers except Russia, and 
Russia must submit if the rest are satisfied. 
We look, therefore, for a settlement that 
shall be for the best interests of both Egypt 
and England. 


THE STAR ROUTE TRIAL. 


Tue trial of the persons charged with 
conspiracy to defraud the Government con- 
sumed three months—two of them in im- 
paneling the jury and taking the testi- 
mony, and one month in speeches to the 
jury. The result of the trial, stated to 
the court by Foreman Dickson, is as fol- 
lows: “ As to William H. Turner and John 
M. Peck, not guilty; as to John R. Miner 
and Moniford C. Rerdell, guilty, as in- 
dicted; as to John W. Dorsey, as to Ste- 
phen W. Dorsey, as to Harvey M. Vaile, 
and as to Thomas J. Brady the jury have 
been unable to agree.” 

The charge against Turner was virtually 
abandoned by the Government; and, ac- 
cording to the statement of Foreman Dick- 
sop, nine of the jury were in favor of 
bringing in a verdict against all the others. 
On the last six ballots the jury stood as 
follows: As to J. W. Dorsey, eleven for 
conviction, not guilty one; as to 8. W. 





to Vaile, guilty ten, not guilty two; 
and as to Brady, guilty ten, not guilty 
two. It thus appears that as to these four 
persons in regard to whom the jury dis- 
agreed and two of whom have been re- 
garded by the public as specially steeped in 
crime, a large majority of the jury were in 
favor of a verdict of guilty. The majority 
was eleven to oue iv one case, ten to two in 
two other cases, and nine to tbree in the 
fourth case. If a three-quarters majority 
had sufficed to find a verdict, as we believe 
ought to be the fact in all cases except 
where the punishment is death, these four 
gentlemen, who are not acquitted by any 
means, would bave been convicted. The 
fact that so large a proportion of the jurors 
thought them guilty is not a circumstance 
calculated to give them much pleasure or 
assurance ina future trial, and, surely, it 
does not leave them in a very desirable 
position before the public. 

Judge Wylie, in his exceedingly lucid 
charge, told the jury that they had buttwo 
questions to determine. The first was 
whether any conspiracy to defraud the 
Government, as charged in the indictment, 
had been proved by the evidence; and this 
question the jury answereg in the affirma- 
tive by convicting Miner and Rerdell, who 
have been comparatively insignificent per- 
sons in these Star Routecases. The second 
question, the first being answered in the 
affirmative, was whether all the parties in- 
dicted, or only some of them, and, if some, 
then what parties were guilty of the con- 
spiracy; and on this question the jury 
acquit two, convict two, and were unable 
to agree as to the other four. 

This, in the light of the testimony and 
the clear instructions of the court, is a 
surprising result and bas awakened a strong 
indigoation among the people, as well as 
provoked a widespread criticism from the 
public press. It is difficult to understand 
why the jury, supposing every juror 
to be perfectly honest and influeaced only 
by the testimony, should bave convicted 
Miner and Rerdell and been unnble to agree 
asto Brady and the two Dorseys. If the 
former were guilty, as the jury declare, it 
is next to an impossibility to admit the io- 
nocence of the latter. All three parties, as 
shown by the facts and overt acts proved, 
were so blended and connected in the same 
transactions that, if these transactions 
amounted to a conspiracy in respect to any 
of them, they did so in respect to all of 
them. The trail of the serpent is upon the 
whole of them or upon none of them. 
They cannot be separated by avy honest 
and unbiased judgment. If they had all 
been acquitted, the verdict, though wrong, 
would have bad the show of consistency; 
and if they bad all been convicted, as, in our 
judgment, they should have been, then the 
verdict would have been consistent; but 
to convict as to some and not to agree as to 
others, when the evidence shows all these 
parties to be involved in the same criminal 
transactions, is a miserable hodge-podge, 
and goes far toward showing that the jury 
had been tampered with. 

The verdict of acquittal as to Turner and 
Peck, the latter of whom is now dead, 
must, of course, stand; and Judge Wylie 
has set aside the verdict of conviction as to 
Miner and Rerdell, on account of the mis- 
conduct and general unreasonableness of 
the jury. The first Monday of next De- 
cember is fixed as the day for commencing 
the retrial of the star-route thieves, six in 
number. The utmost care should be prac- 
ticed in securing a jury that will be ivfiu- 
enced only by the evidence and the law 
applicable to the facts as proved thereby. 
No pains should be spared in bringing to 
justice the scoundrel or scoundrels who at- 

tempted to corrupt the jury that bas dis- 
graced the administration of justice in the 
trial already had. 





Very seldom do we allow and more se). 
dom are we pleased to have our columns made 
the arena of discussion between two writers. 
Sometimes, however, when a writer has criti- 
cised the position of any one, the person criti- 
cised has the right of reply ; and this right we 
allow gladly to Dr. J. M. Buckley, one of our 
most valued old contributors, whom we bave 
not been privileged to see ip our columns since 
he was elected editor of the chief of the Meth- 
odist press. The last partof his article, in 
which he expresses his positive views, is an 


NEW YORE VS. LOUISIANA. 





ATTORNEY-GENERAL RussEiy, of this 

state, has sent us a printed copy of his ar- 

gument in the equity suit of the State of 

New York against the State of Louisiana, 

before the Supreme Court of the United 

States, The substantial fact set forth in 

the bill of complaint, about which there is 
no ground for dispute, is that Louisiana, 

having issued what are known as “‘ the con- 

solidated bonds” of that state, in pursuance 
of the act of 1874, in 1879 adopted a uew 

constitution, by which these bonds were 
repudiated, at least, in part. The object 
of the suit is to enforce against Louisiana 
the obligaticn of the contract ag made un- 
der the law of 1874, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States is asked to ex- 
ercise the enforcing power. 

The suitor in this case isthe Stateof New 

York, in whose name and by whose authority 

the attorney-general brought the suit before 
the Supreme Court. The action of the At- 
torney-General has its basis in a law which 
was passed by the legislature of this state in 
1880, and which provides that any citizen 
of the state, being the owner and holder of 
any valid claim against any of the United 
States of America, arising upon avy writ- 
ten obligation to pay money made, execu- 
ted, and delivered by such state, which ob- 
ligation shall be past due and unpaid, may 
assiga the same to the State of New York 
and deliver the assigament to the attorney 

general of the stute. The law, having 
directed the assignor to give adequate 
security for the payment of all the costs of 
collecting the claim, directs the attorney- 
geveral to bring the proper suit for this 
purpose, and, if he succeeds in the suit, to 
pay over all the moneys thus collected to 
the assignor, less the expenses of the col- 
lection. The law, by its express terms 
and in its obvious intention, makes the 
state an assignee, for the purpose of acting 
asa collector of the debtin behalf of the 
‘assignor, without any beneficial or direct 
interest in the debt itself. 

Thirty coupons of “‘ consolidated bonds,” 
of thirty-five dollars each, having thus been 
assigned to the State of New York, the 
attorney-general, proceeding under this 
authority, brought an original suit in the 
Supreme Court of the United States against 
the State of Louisiana, for the purpose of 
enforcing their payment. There is no 
doubt about the justice of the claim as it 
respects the real owner of these coupons, 
and none that Louisiana is guilty of a 
wrongful and outrageous act of repudiation. 
This, however, does not settle the question 
that the Supreme Court of the United States 
has the power to afforda remedy for this 
injustice. ‘ 

The provisiovs of the Constitution under 
which this suit is brought are those which 
extend the judicial power of the United 
States to ‘‘controversies between two or 
more states,” and also declare that in all 
cases ‘‘ in which a state shall be party the 
Supreme Court shal! have original jurisdic- 
tion.” There is no doubt that, under 
these provisions, one state may sue 
apother in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, touching any matter 
that is judicial in its nature. A suit for 
the recovery of a debt is plainly a contro. 
versy in the sense of the Constitution and 
the subject mutter of such a controversy is 
certainly judicial. Hence, if the State of 
New York werein fact the proprietor of 
these coupons which Louisiana refuses to 
pay, we do not see why the Supreme Court 
could not take jurisdiction of the case and 
enforce payment. If the court can settle a 
dispute between two states about a bound- 
ary line, there is no reason why it cannot 
settle a dispute between two states about a 
debt obligation. The latter is as really a 
controversy as the former. 

But, even under these provisions, it does 
not by any means follow that the Supreme 
Court could take cognizance of a case in 
which a state, by its own showing, brings a 
suit sgainst avuother statein behalf of pri- 
vate Individuals, and accepts an assignment 
of their claims for the purpose of act- 
ing as their collecting agent, and get- 
ting itself on the record as a state 
prosecuting these claims in its own 
name. ‘The state in such a case is not the 
bona fide gwier and holder of the claims 
and has no beneficial interest in the suit 
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technically a. party on the record. It is 
hardly to be supposed that the framers of 
the Constitution intended to provide for 
such a case when they declared that the ju- 
dicial power of the United States shall ex- 
tend to “controversies between two or 
more states.” That they did not so imend 
is evident from the next provision of the 
same instrument, which extends the judi- 
cial.power to controversies ‘‘between a 
state and citizens of another state,” and 
which, according to the celebrated decisicn 
in Chisholm vs. Georgia, 2 Dall., 419, renders 
a state liable to be sued in the Federal 
courts by citizens of another state, thus en- 
abling such citizens directly to bring suits 
against a state, without any assignment of 


their claims. 
The Eleventh Amendment, asit seems to 


us, ie conclusive on this question of juris- 
diction. It expressly declares that ‘‘the 
judicial power of the United States shall 
not be construed to extend to any suit, in 
law or equity, commenced or prosecuted 
against one of the United States by cili- 


zens of another astute or by citizens 
or subjects of any foreign state.” 
As is well known, this amendment 


was adopted to set aside the doctrine leid 
down in the case of Chisholm v. Georgia, 
and render a state non-suable by citizens 
of other states. If, however, such citizens 
may assign their claims to the state of 
which they are citizens, and if the state, 
acting simply as their collecting agent, 
without any real proprietorship in the 
claims or interest in the suil, may bring a 
suit against another state for the: enforce- 
ment of these claims in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and if the Court has 
jurisdiction of such a svit, then the 
Eleventh Amendment is a dead letter when- 
ever any state chooses to make it such, and 
that can be indirectly accomplished which 
the amendment says shall not be dérectly 
accomplished. 

Attorney-General Russell made the best 
argument of which the case admitted; but 
we have no idea that the Supreme Court 
will adopt his view. The remedy for repu- 
diation is not in astrained or false con- 
struction of the Constitution, but in another 
amendment. 


Editorial Hotes. 


Tux venerable Dr. Pusey, the austere leader 
of the Iractariapn movement, which has 
brought so much both of good and of truuble 
totbe Church of England, hes passed away, 
having largely outlived his infinence. To that 
great movement of which Newman was un- 
foubtedly the inspiring genius Canon Pusey 
owes whatever of fame attaches to his name. 
He was at the senith of his power nearly a 
geveration ago and has been slowly descending 
to the horizon ; admired and revered, but by a 
constantly narrowing circle. Of the two men 
who awakened the slumbering energies of the 
Church, Newman was carried by the force of 
the current of thought which he helped to 
create, into the Roman Catholic Church ; 
while Dr.. Pusey bore the opprobrium of re- 
maining in a Protestant Church to Romanize 
it. How far that Romanizing process las been 
carried every observer can see for himself; 
but it wonld not be just to attribute it all to 
tbe distinguished Oxford professor. There is 
much in the Anglo-Catholic movement 
which received his hearty sapprabation, but 
the position taken in the Oxford tracts 
and that at present occupied are separ- 
ated by a considerable difference. Canon 
Pusey did not aim at making the passage from 
the Charch to Catholicism short and easy, 
but be insisted on the acceptance of the doc- 
trines of the Real Presence, apostolical suc- 
cession, and baptismal regeneration with such 
vigor and zeal and inspired so much fervor 
that others have carried the movement to the 
very borders of Romanism. He expressed a 
strong sympathy for the clerical ritualist who 
still rewains in prison ; but he could very well 
do this without approving all the views of the 
advanced party to which Mr. Green belonged, 
on the ground, which is so plainly marked out 
in the Oxford Tracts, of the paramount 
authority of the Church. His work as acom- 
mentator and professor of Hebrew calls for no 
special comment. He showed ability in alt 
lines he took up and his personal picty was of 
a high type. 


Tue editor of the last American volume of 
“Stopford Brooke’s Sermons’’ writes us : 
“To tue EpiTor or Tak INDEPENDENT : 

“The writer of en interesting review of 
Stopford Brooke’s bymp-book in Taz Inpx- 
PEnpEnt for August Sist has a few prelimin- 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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withdrawal from the Cbureb- of Eogieud, 
‘The reasons for that step,’ be says, ‘have 
never been made clear to us at this distance’; 
and he adds that Mr. Brooke seems to ‘ eschew 
explanations.’ 

“Permit me, as one* familiar with Mr. 
Erovke’s thought and work and interested 
especially in bis present movement, to say, for 
the sake of any to whom, like your contribu- 
tor, the reasons for Mr. Brooke’s withdrawal 
from the Church of England are not perfectly 
clear, that he state bis reasons very freely 


and fully at the time of bis withdrawal ; frst, ; 


in a letter addressed to the congregation of 
Bedford Chapel and published in many of the 
religious as well as secular newspapers in Eng- 
land and this country; and then fn a special 
series of sermons upon those doctrines, where- 
in he differed from the standards of the Church 
of England. These sermons, I regret to say, 
have not been published in this country, nor 
ye! in permanent form in England. 

* Without these, however, the matter is very 
simple. The Church of England, by ber doc- 
trival standards avd various offices, requires 
of her clergy that they ‘unfelgnedly believe 
ull the Canonical Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament’ (see the ‘ Ordination Serv- 
ice’); the doctrine of ‘everlasting damna- 
tion’ (see ‘Litany,’ etc.); the doctrine that 
Jesus Christ ‘made upon the cross, by bis one 
oblation of himself once offered, a full, per- 
fect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and 
satisfaction for the sivs of the whole 
world’ (see ‘Communion Service’); the 
doctrine of Miracles; the doctrive that 
except one keep ‘whole and undefiled’ faith 
in ‘one Godin Trinity and Trinity in Unity,’ 
‘without doubt be shall perish everlastingly’ 
(‘Athanasian Creed’), etc., ete. Mr. Brooke 
believed noue of these things, and, consequent 
ly, be had no right to remain in the Church of 
Englend. The ground of bis withdrawal was 
simply that of common honesty. 

“Itistrue enough, as bas been said, that 
many wen who believe as Mr. Brooke does, 
nevertheless, remain in tbe Church. He 
himself was told this very plainly by bis 
brethren of the Broad Church, at the time of 
his withdrawal, ‘A large namber of the Iib- 
era) clerny disbelieve in the miraculous,’ said 
Mr. Capes; ‘but, being men of robust and 
simple minds take things as they are’ and go 
serenely on. And Mr. Hawels advised the 
Broad Churchmen all to stay in, uvless forcibly 
put out, continuing to preach what they 
pleased, and sure that they will be furnished 
with consistent prayer-books in good time. 
Mr. Brooke’s mind—uopfortunately or fortun- 
ately, as one chooses Lo look at it—was not of 
this ‘robust and simple’ orler. He believed 
that itis well t> maintain as hich a standard in 
the Church asin the world, and that morality 
still has a proper place in the things of re- 
ligion, as wellas in the ordinary dealings of 
life. 

** Respectfully yours, 
**Epwin D. Meap.”’ 
Doubtless, a¢ an honest man, Mr. Brooke was 
compelled to withdraw. A man who denies 
supernatural revelation and miracle has vo 
right {p any Evavgelical Church, however 
*“*robust’’ he may be. 

Tue death of Chandler Robbins, D.D , iast 
week, removes a minister from the chureb 
whom we loved to think of among the Boston 
clergy. Born at Lynn, in 1810, he was gradu- 
ated in a distinguished class at Harvard with 
the Rev. James Freeman Clarke, Judge Geo. 
T. Bigelow, Rey, W. H. Channing, Judge Benj 
R. Curtis, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Rev. 
Sam’! May, and Prof. Benj. Pieree. He suc- 
ceeded Ralpb Waldo Emerson in the pastorate 
of the Second Church, Boston, and remained 
in that office 41 years. He bad a strongly built 
and firmly koit frame and was active, athletic, 
and determined. He was aman of deep and 
serious convictions and looked with such dis- 
trust on the tendencies of recent Unitarianism 
as to give itup altogether asa scheme of di- 
vinity. He stood more closely in sympathy 
witb Dr. Rufus Ellis and with Dr. A. P. Pea- 
body than with any of his Boston associates, 
He reached the happy position where he felt 
himself in sympathy with the entire Evangel- 
feal Church and was recognized by its members 
and ministers as far as he was known. He 
was himself an autbor and has left behind him 
avnumber of brief histories, historical coliec- 
tions, sermons, and biographies to commemor- 
ate him. The literary work of which he used to 
speak as having given him the most pleasure 
was “ The Sociai Hymn Book’ which he com- 
piled. He had high and deep views of his 
ministry, whose offices he dixcharged witb ten- 
der seriourness, in a manner to impress his 
congregation and endear them to him. Per- 
sonally he was a gentleman of attractive man- 
ners, scholarly and thoughtful, and a very 
warm-bearted aad plain spoken Christian. 





The Presbyterian does not seem quite to un- 
derstand the true Inwardness of the criticism 
made in Zhe Americun Naturalist on the elec- 


thon of @ Presbyterian clergyman, Henry 
McGook, D. D., to be vice-president of the 
Philadelphia Academy of Nataral Sciences. 
The T’resdylerian saya: 

** The American Naturalit \g edited by ® pro- 
fessor of Brown University a College, founded 
by Christians and supported by money conse- 
erated in the hopes and prayers of God’s ebil- 
dren. Lt isan institution of the Baptist de- 
nomination, which stands on no doubtful 
ground as to foundation, sources, and devotion 
to revealed religion. in some strictures upon 
recvnt eleetions ip the Philadelpbia Academy 
of Natural Sciences the avimusof this journal 


of the Academy with wealthy gentlemen of 
leisgre not having proved very profitable to 
the treasury, a scientific mar was elected tofill 
the vacaut vice-presidency. We think it un- 
fortunate, hmwever, thut the gentleman so honored 
should be an active opponent of modern scientific 
thought on the question of evolution.’ ’’ 

The Presbyterian biames the editor for proserib- 
ing anti-evolutionists; but the fact is that the 
editor, Professor A. 8S. Packard, Jr.,is nota 
bit responsible for this attack, which ix the 
work of Professor “ope, known for his rivalry 
with Professor Marsh in the study of Western 
palewontulogy. He has been in hot water for 
years in the Philadelphia Academy, having been 
beaten year after year, and no good word 
could be expected from him for the majority. 
After every election in the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy he writes his screed about it. His ownership 
in The American Nuturalie controls it to the ex- 
tent that he is able to put into it what be 
chooses, and he makes it far too much a per- 
soval organ. This is the cbief weakness of 
that otherwise excellent monthly. We have 
no idea that Professor Packard, who, as an 
entomologist. would most appreciate the 
labors of Dr. McUook, cares in the least 
whether the officers of the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy orany other association for the pursuit 
of science are evolutionists or not, if they are 
only as good investigators as Dr. McCook. 

Ir is interesting to retread the by ways of old 
history. The fullowing letter was addressed 
to The Christian Mirror : 

“An infidel friend of mine, writing against 
the Sabbath, says: ‘About forty years ago there 
was called together at Marlboro Hotel, Bos- 
too, by a few reformers, the ablest divines in 
New England, to discuss for three days the 
Sabbath question. I attended the whole time. 
Garrison, Theodore Parker, Pillsbury, and 
others against them. The first day it was ant- 
mated and able (the discussion, [ presume). 
The second day it flagged somewhat. The 
third day but few of the D.Ds. were present. 
It afterward leaked ont that the evening of 
the second day a secret meeting was held, and 
it was a upon that Phelps, a ulib and 
witty talker, with a few others, should remain 
and talk against time the last day. That dis- 
cussion would have settled the question per- 
manently (of keeping or not keeping the Sab- 
bath) had it not been for the interest of the 
sects to allow the clergy to have the ears of 
the people one day in sevea.’ Can you tell us 
any'bing about said meeting or how far the 
writer of the above came from the trath?”’ 
We were about to give information on the sub- 
ject, when we were anticipated by a corre- 
spondent of The Mirror, who says that the 
meeting took place not in the Marlboro Hotel. 
but in the Chardon Street Chapel, Nov. 18th, 
1810, and that none of the Orthodox “ ablest 
divines ’ were there except the Rev. A. A, 
Phelps. lt was am anti-Sabbath convention, 
bat speakers were allowed to defend the Sab- 
bath, as was done by Mr. Phelps. There is not 
the slightest evidence of the charge made that 
any euch arrangement was ‘‘agreed’’ on; and 
the promoters of the convention expressed 
themeelves satisfied with its result. They did 
not, however, publish the proceedings. We 
will add what The Mirror’s correspondent does 
not mention, that. when in 1848 another anti- 
Sabbath convention was called by the promo- 
ters of the previous one, they took pains to ex- 
clude from the platform all defenders of the 
Sabbath. This. called out quite a diseussion 
in the convention. One speaker said that an 
adversary of their cause had told him 
that, when the convention of 1840 was 
held, free discussion was allowed, and 
Amos A. Phelps went in and “ used 
them up” at such a rate that they 
dared not show themselves again during his 
life time; but now, to avoid a like discomfi- 
tare, they have forbidden any one to speak in 
defense of the Sabbath. He said he was will- 
ing to be “‘used up” if any one could doit. 
Mr. Garrison resented the idea of cowardice. 
‘*No man that knows us,”’ said he, “ will ever 
charge us with being unwilling to meet our ad- 
versaries.’’ ‘* But one woman will,’’ ecreamed 
Abby Folsom. They voted, however, that no 
one should speak who could not sign the call, 
which was @ long and strong anti-Sabbath 
dosument. 


Ir American Moravians feel sensitive to crit- 
cisms on the custome of their German brethren 
in the matter of the manufacture and sale of 
beer and wine, they may solace themselves 
with the reflection that po less a light than the 
Chareb of England is quite as dim on this 
subject. Says the Pall Mall Gazette : 


**Canon Wilberforee’s letter to the Arch- 





bishop of Canterbury illustrates the connec- 


is given to us inthe following: ‘ The officering | 





tien betenoen hess and. Bible in 0.ag thet most 
be very awkward forthe primate. The h, 
as a whole, being the largest land-owner in the 
kingdom, is naturally the largest owner of 3 
lic houses, That is bad enongh; but Mr. Wil- 
berforee avers that public-houses are, in pro- 
portion, more numerous on Church lands than 
elsewhere. The Bishop of London, riding be- 
tween his two town houses, would; it is said, 
pass 100 taverns which are the y of bis 
Church. One of the largest public houses in 
London, which sells £10,000 worth of drink 
every year, is part of the Bishop’s endowment, 
Here and there in London you maysee a church 
flanked on either side by a gin-shop—all three, 
of course, befng Church property. The pub- 
lican eppears to take inatinctively to the va- 
cant land in the neighborhood of achurch. Is 
this. sort of thing to go on, asks Mr. Wilber- 
force or is the Church to continue pretending 
to fight against the intemperance which it 
helps to produce ?” 

This case is really worse than the Moravian ; 
for there are Church societies in England for 
the promotion of temperance, and it must 
seem very strange to publicans and amusingly 
inconsistent to hear their landlords preaching 
temperance and even total alstinence. Has a 
landiord a moral right to inveigh against the 
business for which he rents his property toa 
tenant ? 


The Observer mentions the fact tbat Dr. Ray 
Palmer has completed fifty years in the gospel 
ministry, avd that on October 2d he will cele- 
brate his golden wedding. While Mrs. Palmer’s 
health bas for a year ortwo been delicate, Dr. 
Palmer’s health is good, and, at the age now of 
nearly seventy-five, h@has been able to preach 
nearly very Sunday this Summer, and has dur- 
ing the past year taken charge of the pastoral 
service of the church of which he is a member, 
a younger man eupplying the pulpit. As the 
fruit of his labors and those of Dr. Hepworth 
in the pulpit, be has received within the year 
over twenty-five members on profession. No 
man ip the American Church is more loved or 
more worthy of love and honor than Dr. 
Palmer. He stands easily, as Prof. F. M. Bird 
has told oar readers, at the bead of all our 
American hymn writers, and every Christian 
heart owes him a debt of affection it can never 
pay for ‘‘ My Faith Looks up to Thee” and his 
other sacred verse. Since his withdrawal from 
the secretaryship of the American Congrega- 
tiopal Union; at the age of acventy, he bas 
supported himself and his family (consisting 
of his wife and two partially invalided 
daughters) by writing for the press and other 
service of the churches. Those who have the 
pleasure of knowing him best, admire most his 
intelligent interest in all the movements of 
public thought and all current literature, and 
especially that cheerful faith in God which his 
famous byma expresses, 





W8ILE the interest in faithb-cures is running 
high, it will not be amiss to state what a Meth- 
odist missiovary, Mrs. N. M. Mansell, M. D., 
is reported to bave done in India. The (hris- 
tian Standard copies fiom a statement ‘ fur- 
pished by reliable authority” : 

** The year 1880 will be long remembered as 
the when cholera raged as an epidemie. 
White folks fied to the mountains and rich 
natives ran into the woods; but Mrs. Mansell 
aud ber busband re . The natives were 
dying at the rate of from 30 te 100 a day and, 
this mortality continued for over three weeks. 
Durivg this epidemic Mrs. Mansell treated 
scores of cholera patients. They were brought 
to the house and placed upon her porch by 
the relatives. Mrs. Mansell did not lose a 
patient. She claims no superior skill in the 
treatment of this terrible disease She be- 
lieves it was the work of the Lord. She would 
say to the patient: ‘Open your mouth, and | 
will put the medicine in; but you must pray 

(0 the time, Do not pray to Ramehunder, or to 
Vishnu, or to Krishna, or to Mahadev; but 
pray to God—the Christian’s God.’ In every 
instance they received faith and courage, and 
strength and health.”’ 
Mre. Maneell herself has become a pbysical 
wreck. Weare not told whether the prayer 
of faith availed to cure other diseases. 


Franxo® needs watching in Madagascar, and 
we are glad that our own Government has so 
vigorous a consul there as Colone) Robinson, 
who will not allow American interests to be 
sacrificed to the impudent dictatiou which the 
French bave attempted for many years in that 
island. The Malagasy Government had ordered 
from America a quantity of Remington rifles, 
and, on their arrival at Tamatave, the com- 
mander of the French man-of-war “ Forfait”’ 
threatened to prevent their being landed. He 
at once covered with bis guns the American 
ship containing these rifles, and warned the 
captain not to attempt to land his cargo. 
Colonel Robinson, the United States consul, 
sent to say that, unless Commandant Le Tiw- 


‘ pre withdrew bis ship from the position be had 


taken up, be should regard his action ac an in- 
sult tothe American fieg. The commandant 
landed and sought an interview, but Colonel 
Robinson absolutely refused to bave any com- 
munication with bim until he bad withdrawn 
from the position be bad so unjustifiably taken 
up, whereupon the French man-of-war quietly 
sailed out of the harbor. But the French offi- 
cers are doing all they possibly can to molest 
the Malagasy Government, in hopes of them- 
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selyea getting control of the istand, as they 
bave of the small islands 8. Marie and Nosibe, 
off Madagescar itself. When, a few months 
ago, the Queen of Madagascar sent an em- 
basay to visit France, England, and the United 
States, to lay ber grievances Dbvfore these gov- 
ernments and make treaties, the French com- 
mandant would not allow them to sail in the 
French mail steamer. Our sympathies here 
are wholly with the native government. 


Tue Republicans last week achieved a bril- 
liant victory in Maine, doing much better than 
most of them expected and far better than 
some of them feared. They have elected Col- 
onel Robie by a plurality of nearly - thou- 
sand aud by a handsome majority of all the 
votes cast. The legislature is largely Repub- 
lican in both houses and this secures the elec- 
tion of a Republican senator to the Senate of 
the United States to succeed Senator Frye, who 
will, doubtless, be his own successor. There 
had been no arrangement of congressional dis- 
tricts on the basis of the recent apportionment, 
and, hence, congres*"en were elected on a gen- 
eral ticket, all of whvu.u are Republican. This 
sweeping victory must be the end of the 
Democratic-Greenback-Fusion Party in Maine, 
and in this respect honest Democrats 
avd Republicans have almost equal oc- 
casion to rejoice. The Fusion Party in 
Maine, by which Garcelon in one year 
and Plaisted io another were elected, was 
never anything but a vicious and dishonest 
allisnce betweev Democrats and Greenbackers. 
Ex-Secretary Blaine did not enter into the can- 
vases until about two weeks before the election. 
These two weeks he spent in making speeches 
in different parts of the state, and was every- 
where received and heard by the people with 
the warmest enthusiasm. Those who talk 
about his being politically dead in his own 
state are greatly mistaken as to the seuti- 
ments of the people of Maine. He is neither 
dead in that atate nor in the nation, but is, in 
himself and in his antecedents, a tower of 
strength in his hold upon the respect of the 
people of the United States. The recent 
efforts of his enemies, some of whom are Re- 
publicans, to destroy him have vot materially 
affected his position before the American 
people. 


Tae Utah Commission, in their recent report 
to the Secretary of the Intérior, say that they 
bave decided to make arrangements for the 
holding of an election next November for a 
delegate from that territory to Congress. In 
so deciding, they are simply carrying out an 
imperative provision of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States. The territory is entitled 
to elect a delegate to the House of Represent- 
atives, in pursuance of the provisions of the 
Act of March 224, 1882. The Commission ex 
press the opinion that the effect of this act 
will be to disfranchise about ten thousand’ 
Mormons who have hitherto voted at elections 
in that territory, owing to the fact that they 
are polygamists and, hence, forbidden to vote. 
The voting population of Utab, including 
the polygamists, as shown by the election 
returns, is about twenty-three thousand, of 
whom not more than five thousand are 
pon-Mormon voters, leaving thirteen thou- 
sand Mormon voters, including the Mormon 
women, who have hitherto voted. Deduct- 
ing the ten thousand disfranchised Mormon 
polygamists, we have left eight thousand 
Mormon voters, or three thonsand more than 
the Gentile voters. It was proposed to the 
Commission that they should exclude women 
altogether from voting; but this they wisely 
declined to do, because, under the law from 
which they derive all their powers, they have 
no authority for so doing, and because, under 
the local law of the territory, which is not in 
conflict with the Constitution, laws, or treaties 
of the United States, women are made voters 
upon the some principles as men. The result, 
as we have frequently said, is that, under the 
Edmunds law, the political power of the terri- 
tory still remains and wil] remain in the hands 
of Mormons, whetber the election be for a 
delegate to the House of Representatives or 
for members of the territorial] legislature. So 
long as this is the fact the prospect of rooting 
polygamy out of that territory is not very flat- 
tering. It will take something stronger thaa 
the Edmunds law to do the work. 


Tue stupid blundering of the coroner in the 
Kinnie-Davidson case, which recently occurred 
in this city, emphasizes the conviction which 
we have long had that the institution of cor- 
oners had better be dispensed with sltogether. 
The institution itself is antiquated and geu- 
erally managed by improper and incompetent 
bands. There is no need of it and, hence, 
there should be no place for it. It is, like a 
fifth wheel to a coach, an incumbrance, rather 
thao a necessity or convenience. The object 
of acoroner’s inquest is, by a preliminary ex- 
amination of facts, to ascertain the cause from 
which a person died in cases that carry with 
them the prime facie suggestion of possible 
¢rime, and to hold any accused party for the 
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action of a grand jury, if the facts seem to de- I 
mand it. The inquiry, though preliminary and 
not final or conclusive. is, neverthelese, judi- 
cial fn its nature. Why not, then, commit the 
inquiry to the ordinary magistrate, the justice 
of the peace or the police magistrate, with or 
without ajury,as may be deemed expedient, 
aud dispense with the coroner? If such magis- 
trates are competent in other cases to order 
arrests in the first instance, to conduct pre- 
\iminary examinations and commit parties to 
await the action of grand juries, they are just 
as competent to do soe in cases where the crime 
of murder is suspected, and generally they 
would do so with more wisdom and judicial 
discretion than coroners, who are anxious to 
roake as much business for themselves as they 
can. There is absolutely no necessity for a 
coroner at. all, since every city and town has a, 
better agency for doing the work assigned to 
bim, 


.. The Christian at Work says we are trying 
to force Presbyterian uniop by pronouncing 
the Southern Presbyterian Church “ a shameful 
echism,with no better defense to make than that 
a quarter of a century ago it was under impu- 
tation of rebellion and disloyalty.”’ If it had 
read the whole paragrapb or even the latter 
half of it, it could not have so misrepresented 
us. Wesaid that, according to the arguments 
of Drs. Dabney and Palmer. to which we call 
special attention, the Soatbern Church was a 
“‘shamefal schism,” ete. The Southern Presby- 
terian sees the force of this reasoning and so 
do other Presbyterian papers. We are glad to 
see how strongly the current of opinion in the 
Southern Cbhurch is setting against the pro- 
posed breach of honor and fraternity which is 
now securely established. Metbodist fraterni- 
ty was not consummated without a similar 
protest, but there was, perhaps, better ground 
for it. 


...-An “educated Armenian ”’ writes to the 
Boston Watchman concerning the proposed 
Baptist mission among his people in Turkey: 


‘*Tbe Armenians are by tradition and cus- 
tom immersionists ; but they are also strenu- 
ous pedobaptists, 60 much so thata mother 
often will not kiss Ler child till it is baptized, 
and the childthat dies before baptism is in 
many places buried ina separate place in the 
barying-ground, and is, in fact, regarded as a 
heathen.” 


The justification offered by Baptists for enter- 
ing the field of another society was that the 
Arwenians are immersionists ; but what says 
the Watchman to the fact that they are also 
pedobaptists ? Why, that this plea “ will be far 
enough from carrying any other conviction to 
the mins of Baptists than that they have put 
before them a new providential mission in Asi- 
atic Turkey.” 

eee. The Christian Advocate tells us that, when 
it recommended the topic of “ salvation” as one 
“eminently suitable for the pulpit” of its 
denomination, it spoke not sarcastically but 
sincerely. It may be that it believes it did; 
but as a matter of fact tosay that “ salvation” 
would be such a “new theme ’’ to ‘‘ some con- 
gregations’’ is not only to say what is not true, 
but what is inconceivable in a Methodist 
church at least. The Advocate says “ brilliancy 
may be bought at too higb acost.’”’ Thatis 
what we thought and why we charged it with 
inconsistency. It urges the claims of the topic 
on our attention with all the zeal of a fresh dis- 
coverer ; but it must not be disappointed if it 
is not new tous. We have been proclaiming 
the good tidings of salvation weekly fora gen- 
eration. 


----A D.D. writes to The Churchman a pretty 
little article on the three Marys and the three 
“loves.” He tells us bow the Greek language 
bad three words for love, pwc, gAia, and 
Gydrn, The first, be says. came to have a 
sensual idea and was discarded by Paul, who 
invented another word, yapitac, to complete 
the triad. The amusing thing is this, that 
there is no such word in Greek; that St. Paul 
neither used nor invented such a word, but 
used the old word, ayatn.  Xapirac is the 
writer’s invention, and not Paul’s, and has been 
transferred by him into Greek out of his 
memory of the English charity and the Latin 
earilas, §8o tl.at article tumbles to pieces. 

«-+.The Christian Mirror, in an excellent 
editorial, shows how foolish it is to say that, if 
this critical theory or that is adopted, then 
good bye to inspiration. It says: 

“Such oft-reiterated assertions go very much 
further to break down the confidence of the 
people io that Book than the speculations 
which they condemn, Theirirfluence is wholly 
bad. ‘The progress of scientific and literary 
inquiry will not be arrested by them and the 
popular wind will come to regard all advance 
of this nature and even all studies in this di- 
rection as hostile to faith. And when that 
point is reached faith is already paralyzed. 
Assertions of this kind grow out of radically 
defective views of the nature of inspiration 
and the grovnds upon which we base the divine 
authority of the Old Testament.” 

-+-»Professor W. Boyd Dawkine’s address, 
which we publish this week, deserves close 
stady. His conclusion is that the River-drift 





found in Europe invaded that continent in 
preglacial times, having bad “* bis birthplace in 
® warm if neta tropical region of Asia, in a 
*Garden of Eden’.” Mr. Dawkins is a conserv- 
ative man acd bis opinion, will carry. weight. 
Next week we will publiab a full disenssion by 
Professor Le Conte of the supposed human 
foot-prints found at Carson, Nevada, with 
figures showing their shape and arrangement. 

..Last week was not a good week for 
American pride. An American horse came out 
last in an English race; the Hilledales were 
beat~» by the Thames Rowing Club; and the 
British team beat the Americans all to pieces 
in the rifle march. Add to these very import- 
ant British victories that other one which 
General Wolseley has won over one Arabi, in 
Egypt, to whom, we believe, some American 
citizens, by adoption, if not by birth, eitber 
sent or proposed to send help, and we may 
call it a very good week for the Britishers. 
And nobody seems to be very sorry. 

.... This from the Catholic Mirror: 

“For the information of Tos INDEPENDENT, 
which asks forit, we say that we do hold that 
the voice of the Sacred Congregations is the 
same, practically, ax the voice of the Pope, 

—_ of course, His Holiness does not per- 
sonally inspect all the utterances made by 
them ; sothat, if a decree be made by one of 


them, ‘it is not perfectly accurate to make him 
responsible for its very words.”’ 


Then the man, archbishop or editor, who says 
that the Pope has not condemned the Ladies’ 
Land League, condemned by the Congrega- 
tion, is in error. 


.-Chief-Justice Jackson, of Georgia, who 
has been proposed as the successor of Senator 
Hill in the Senate of the United States, says 
tbat he will make no effort to gain the position, 
but that, if it is offered to him, he will accept 
it. It would be agood thing for the country 
if every mau, when reaching a high position in 
the judiciary, whether of a state or the nation, 
would from that moment bid a permanent 
farewell. to al] political hopes and ambitions 
and content himself with being a judge and 
nothing else. 


-Nothing can well be more ceriain than 
the utter defeat of the Cameron ticket in 
Pennsylvania unless the Republicans of that 
state unite on a common ticket. Governor 
Hoyt says that General Beaver has not the 
ghost of a chancéof being elected. Why, then, 
is not this ticket withdrawn, and another 


‘ticket nominated, upon which Republicans can 


and will unite? Mainly because Senator 
Cameron has got mad and would rather ruin 
the Republican party than not to rule it. 

.-The Hon. Jay Hubbell was.a member of 
the Congress that passed the law against polit- 
{eal assessments. Heknows what the law is 
in its spirit and purpose, and this spirit and 
purpose he flagrantly violates and then sneaks 
behind a mere technicality. He does not 
happen to be an ‘‘executive” officer of the 
Government, and this is bis excuse for doing 
in kind what it is the intention of the law to 
prevent. It is difficult to ive of am r 
subterfuge. 

.-.The trustees of the East River Bridge 
last week rejected, by a vote of ten to seven, 
the resolution of Mayor Low for the removal 
of Chief-Engineer Roebling, and putting 
Assistant Engioeer Martin in his place. The 
trustees should feel and, as we doubt not, 
do feel the imperative necessity of hastening 
this great work to completion with the utmost 
practicable dispatch. The public are anxious 
to see the work finished and the briige in use. 

.... We are heartily glad that Judge Poland 
has been elected to Congress from the Second 
Congressional District of Vermont. When he 
was a member of Congress, some years since, 
he was among the ablest members of the 
House of Representatives and would have 
been re-elected but fer an unfortunate feud 
among Republicans in his own district. As 
we have no doubt, be will again make his 
mark in Congress. 

---» We know we can anticipate President 
Patton’s reply to Dr. Buckley’s complaint that 
he assumed a paragraph to be correct which 
claimed to give Dr. Buckley’s opinion whether 
a lie is ever justifiable, President Patton will 
reply that he found the paragraph in the 
editorial columns of THE INDEPENDENT, 
and knew he could trust it, and that, further, 
Dr. Buckley does not deny its correctness. 

..-.Tbat Free- thinkers’ town, Liberal, Mo., 
which boasts that it has no church, no god, 
and no devil, and has stoned a prophet, who 
would have entered it, is to be invaded by 
Chaplain McCabe and another Methodist 
preacher, who raised money at the Cincinnati 
Conference for a chapel. Is suppression of 
free thought and free worship a tenet or prac- 
tice of Fice-thinkers ? 

..--Another recruit of six hundred and sixty- 
eight Mormon converts landed at this port Jast 
week, on their way tothe land of the Latter 
Day Saints. The increase of Mormonism in 
this country is largely due to the immigration 
of new converts, who, for a rule, come from 














.. Arabi blames De Lesseps for his over- 
throw. De Lesseps, imagining himself. one 
of the Great Powers, assured the rebel that he 
would not permit English gunboats to enter 
the caral. Arabi believed him and became the 
victim of misplaced trust. The wily French- 
man got away from Egyp! in good time. 

..--A few weeks ago The ‘World’s Crisis said 
the negotiations going on at Constantinople 
were evidently the effort of the “‘ angel to hold 
the four winds.”? It thought he would fail; 
but we suppose it will now admit that he has 
managed to hold ’em all. We wail to see what 
further light prophecy cam give us. 

..Mr. Dickson, the foreman of the Star- 
Route jury, talks and explains a great deal 
and acts very much as if he had an inner con- 
sciousness which finds relief in discharging 
itself in the form of words. Men sometimes 
with such a consciousness get themselves into 
very serious complications. 

..«-Senator Vest, of Missouri, referring to 
the probable Republican candidates for the 
Presidency in 1884, expresses the opinion that 
‘there will be but two—Chester A. Arthur 
ard Blaine.”’ This isa very modest computa- 
tion as to numbers. The probability is that it 
is much short of the mark. 

..We have seldom published anything 
more charmingly written or more interesting 
than Mrs. Wallace’s articles under the general 
head of *‘ The Storied Sea.’’ The one this week, 
on “The Light of the Haram’”’ will be fol- 
lowed by two or three more closely connected 
with it. 

.-The Tribune of this city predicts that, 
after the next election, Senator Cameron will 
have to take the place of ‘‘ Professor Emeritus 
of Bossism.”’ It locks very much as if the 
prediction were about to be fulfilled. At any 
rate, this is rather a bad time for political 
bosses. 

..-.The result of the election in Maine 
ought to teach the Democrats and Republicans 
alike that any political alliance with Greenback- 
ers, merely as a temporary expedient, will not 
pay inthelong run. The Greenback Party isin 
its last gasp, and the be!ter way is to let it die. 

.. We wonder if the feelings of France over 
the brilliant campaign of the British in Egypt 
are altogether unmixed with regret at herown 
course, — 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Sunscriprions should be renewed at 
least TWO WEEKS before the date of expira- 
tion, which date is given on the yellow 
ticket of address on each paper. Subscri)- 
tions expiring after January 1st, 1882, will 
be stopped at expiration of time paid for. 

Subscriptions which expired prior to 
January ist, 1882, will be continued as 
heretofore, and our subscribers will greatly 
oblige us by promp!ly renewing. 

Weask each subscriber to invite one or 


more friends or neighbors to join in order- } 


ing THE INDEPENDENT, and thus get the 
same at the Jow club rates—viz.: two sub- 
scriptions $5 or five subscriptions $10. 
Single subscriptions or revewals $3 each. 

, There is scarcely a village paper in the 
couotry which is sold below $2 per annum, 
and, if itcan be made known through our 
friends that Tae LyDEPENDENT can be bad 
in clubs of five or more at that low price, 
the result would be an immense accession 
to our subscription list. 

We thank a host of friends who are aid- 
ing us on the new club rates now named. 


Lublisher’'s Department, 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








A BEAUTIFU L HOME. 
Tue Sherwood, on the corner of Fifth A 

44th Street, is the Tarvest hotel of te kind ' in in the one 
rooms are hig rice than those found at 
any other Stebiichinent: tie fact that the pores 

almost always full indicates that the excess in 

also means —e - comfort aw luxury. The 
wood flies and is noted for the 
and standing of its guests. It is what it 
select. and fashion- 


to be, “ . most 
able fe family hotel in t ecity.” " The rooms are large 
handsomely furnis 
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Pr CARE OF THE CHILDREN. 

Wares them carefully during this season of sufiden 
changes, dress them warm when it is chflly, and, in 
case they take cold. have a bottle of ALLEN’S LUNG 
Balsam on hand for immediate use. It will 


last 
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the iguorant and pauper class in Europe. 
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STOVES. 
@oop stove is an indispensable article in e 
noascnone: and hnndreds good stoves are ‘vold 
every season and distributed throughout the country 
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y mpa 8 
ariiele in the ‘Pamphlet written by the preaiden 
the company, MR. ITTLEFIELD, and entitied 
“Theory of the Chimney,” which we have read with 
great interest. 


A GOOD SHOT-GUN. 

THE enterprising house of ALForD, WARD, DavEN- 
Port & Co., of 77 Chambers Street, this city, who deal 
fe pe J in guns and pistols, are now making a # 

successful sale of the celebrated Remington Shot- 
Gun. These guns are bi heat tr and double-bar- 
reled and contain all the provements, and 
the Jarge reductions that the firm mad 
in the price are causing rapid -- ty oF tthe gun, If you 





wish to secure a ine gun at alow 
the advertisement, on the last and ite at once 
for descriptive cirewars Warp, Daven- 


PORT & Co., 7 | Chambers Street. 





THE warerooms of amp Boorse, importer of 
earthenware and tiles, at No, 11 East 19th Street, New 
York, are well worth a weit to those Interested in this 
style of decoration. The oa of grates is exnpe- 
clally worthy of notice, the 
ceivable designs for 
fenders ond accom 
manufactv .. at their ‘wort 1 in Staf- 
is their 


authorized agent in this country. Es fanaa! 45 
establishment, at 24 Come Place, a 
steractive appearance, ond pn gehen 


gthes: AND peal 


Mr. Josern C. Topp, of No. LF 4 Barclay Street, whose 





advertisement . sone” outside p of this 
weet. has made a specialty for nearly yous & of 
ailing In nearly all kinds of machinery, eng'nes. 


pumps, ete. He isthe sole manufacturer o° the cele- 
rated Baxter Porsame Steam Engine, copectaliy suit. 
able for running all kinda of light pacnie om well 
as for heavier mechanical and agrienity purperes. 
This Engine is very compactly bniit, reautring little 
«pace, notseless, and uses little. fuel: D will 
furaish Descriptive Cireulars upon app! Meation 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 


Tre Annual Meeti the Amerene Seetoneny 
Association will be held ¢. Plymouth h, Clev 
land, Ohto, onmmenttnd See Oct. 24th, at's P. ie. 
Tuesday evening the rsrboue Mo he preached by Rev. 


C. L. Goodell, D.D., of #t. 
phe day sessions of ‘ednesday “ane Thrreday will 


be occu reports of committees, paners, and 
ce Wednesday and Thuredey Sienivgn’ a4- 

be y Rev, A.J. F. Rohrer ds. D.D., 
x-President 
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A iicante ced haginans Re should adress Mr. 8. 
fi. Gawe N, Plymonth Chufeh, Cleveland, before Ooto- 
her 12th. Anniicants for reduced hotel rates should 
apply before r! 

E. STRIEBY. Cor. See. A. M. 
oan 30 Reade Street, 8. 
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THE GREAT 3-CENT JOURNAL 


THE NEW YORK 


Commercial Advertiser 


(ESTABLISHED, 1704) 
contains later news than any afternoon 
paper published in New York. Stock 
Exchange and Domestic Market re- 
ports a specialty. 


THE SATURDAY SUPPLEMENT 
fs Unrivaled, 
OFFICE, 126 FULTON STREET. 





THE 
PEERLESS DUMPING AND SHARING GRATE 


FOR ANY KIND OF FUEL. 
INTENSE HEAT, GREAT ECONOMY, AND PERFECT 
cart pad hoops NTEED. 


Send for Dlustrated PB of Designs and mention 
where you saw this prune odin 


BISSELL & CO., Pittshurgh, Pa. 
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and prevent serious consequences. 
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used it. So far as their use of it is con- 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


CARPETS 


Heve now open their Fall Importation of For- 
eign Carpets, forming a collection of rare novel- 
ties unequeled in designs, colorings, ete.—viz.: 


Axminster, 
Wilton, and 
Brussels. 


ALSO 
achoice assortment of American Carpets, Oil 
Cloths, Rugs, Mats, etc., etc. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





Financial, 
THE SILVER EXPERIMENT. 


Ow the 28tb of February, 1878, the Silver 
. Bill became a Jaw, being passed in both 
tiouses of Congress over the veto of the 
Presideut. It required the coinage of silver 
dollars of 4124 grains of standard silver, at 
the rate of not less than two million and 
mot more than four million dollars per 
month, and made these dollars a legal- 
tender at their nominal value for all debts 
and dues, public and private, except when 
otherwise expressly stipulated in the con- 
tract. The Secretary of the Treasury was 
authorized and directed to purchase, from 
time to time, silver bullion for this purpose 
at its market price. The coinage was, hence, 
to be, as it has been, entirely for the Gov- 
ernment itself, and not at all for deposiiors 
of silver bullion. The Government has 


coined its own silver, bought in the open 
market. 


Ex-Secretary Sherman, at an early stage, 
took the ground that, while he bad the legal 
right to pay out these silver dollars to the 
creditors of the Government and would pay 
them out to all persons desiring them, he 
would not compel anybody to take them in 
the discharge of Government obligations. 
The reason for taking this ground was that 
these dollars had a nominal value consider- 
ably in excess of their real value, and, 
hence, were practically deprecinted dollars. 
The Secretary, however, resorted to various 
expedienis to get the dollars into circula- 
tion among the people. He found the peo- 
ple generally unwilling to take them, and, 
80 far as they were taken, they were for the 
most part returned back to the Tieasury in 
payment of customs duties. 

The amount of these dollars coined since 
the passage of the Silver Law is some one 
hundred and twenty millions, the great 
bulk of which remains in the Treasury; 
and when Congress meets next December 
this amount will be still larger. The Gov- 
ernment has purehased several thousand 
tons of silver, turned it into silver dollars, 
and to-day has the most of it under lock 
and key in its Treasury. It has taken 
thisamount of silver out of the general 
market of the world. The price of silver 
when the Government began the process 
of buying and ccining was about 53} cents 
per ounce, and now its price is at a lower 
mark. The stock of silver held by the 
Government in this form would not to-day 
sell at its cost price by several millions of 
dollars. The action of the Government in 
buying and coiving silver has had no effect 
in advancing its price and has failed to 
keep the price at the mark where it stood 
when the action began. The Government 


has bought and coined the silver, and to- 
day has the most of iton hand. The peo- 
ple don’t want it for monetary use, as 
ghown by the fact that they have not thus 
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cerned, this silver might just as well have 
been left in the mines or sunk in the bot- 
tom of the ocean. 

These facts demonstrate the mistake and 
folly of Congress in passing the Silver 
Law. It was a crazy piece of legislation 
and the best financial wisdom of the coun- 
try said so at the time. It has not ad- 
vanced the price of silver so as to make the 
silver dollar equal in value to the gold dol- 
lar. It has not supplied the people witha 
coin which they needed or which they de- 
sire to use or will use. It has simply piled 
up a huge amountof silver in the Treasury, 
for no practical purpose and at a higher 
cost than its preseut value. The Govern- 
ment of the United States has been trying 
to get the nations of Europe to help it out 
of the position in which it has placed itself 
by the passage of the Silver Law. France 
is in the same predicament. Whatboth of 
these nations want is that the commercial 
nations shall agree to coin, use, and accept 
silver at a higher ratio of value, as com- 
pared with gold, than the real one. There 
seems very little prospect that this want 
will be met. The effort to impart to either 
metal, as compared with the other, a higher 
value than it possesses can only end in 
failure. 

The result of the silver experiment will, 
by the imperative torce of circumstances, 
press itself upon the attention of the next 
Congress. It is not to be supposed, unless 
Congress is made up of downright lunatics, 
that the Government will carry this exper- 
iment much further. The timeis not dis- 
tant when it must be abandoned, or silver 
dollars must be forced into circulation by 
being paid out to the creditors of the Gov- 
ernment. Such a process of getting them 
into use would immediately tend to expel 
gold from the country; and, if persisted in, 
it would in the end make the United States 
a silver country and give us¢g depreciated 
silver dollar as, practically, the sole stand- 
ard of valué. To this condition we are 
drifting with the inevitableness of fate, 
unless Congress shall séasonably interpose 
to prevent it. Nothing is needed to accom- 
plish this result but the continued coinage 
of silver dollars at a higher legal value than 
they really possess. The laws of trade will 
not repeal or modify themselves to avert 
the evils of false and foolish legislation. 
Water will not run up hill because a gov- 
ernment commands it to do so. 





MANUFACTURING “CORNERS.” 


WHEN a speculator in stocks manages to 
get into his hands and under his control the 
whole or nearly the whole of a given stock 
and continues to buy at various prices from 
other speculators large amounts of the same 
stock for future delivery, he is, in the pecu- 
liar language of Wall Street, said to have 
made a ‘‘corner.” He has “cornered” 
that particular stock, or, rather, those who 
entered into contracts for selling it to him 
for fature delivery. Holding all of the 
stock, he controls the price; and those who 
agreed to sell it to him ata certain price 
must, in order to fulfill their contracts, buy 
itof him at the price which he chooses to 
fix or pay him the difference between the 
price at which the stock was sold and this 
price, or fail to fulfill their contracts, They 
expected to buy the stock for less than they 
agreed to deliver it to him, and in this way 
to make money by the operation; but, un- 
fortunately for their expectations, he has 
‘‘cornered” them. They are largely ‘‘short” 
of astock which they have agreed to de- 
liver at a specified time; and he has the 
whole of it in his own hands, and, hence, has 
the power to fix the terms upon which they 
shall settle their contracts with him. 

This, even according to the ethics of 
Wall Street, is not regarded as an honor- 
able transaction. It involves secrecy, 
duplicity, and a deliberate purpose to cheat 
under the form of bargain and sale. The 
man or men who manufacture the ‘ cor- 
ner” mean to get the “shorts” into it, 
and when they get them there, then they 
mean roundly to fleece them. These 
‘*shorts” are not entitled to any special 
sympathy, since they expected to make 
money by selling for future delivery what 
they had not at the time of the sale, and 
subsequently buying, in season for the deliv- 
ery, at a cheaper price than the selling price. 
They are themselves speculators and in this 











instance they have simply slipped up in 
their calculations, or, rather, bave been out- 
witted by others smarter and etronc *r than 
themselves. The operation was a grab 
game on both sides, and when the "corner ” 
succeeds the actual grabbing is done by 
those who made the “corner.” When it 
fails, then the ‘‘ shorts” carry off the prize. 

It would be well for the community if 
these cornering operations were confined 
exclusively to the Stock Exchange. They 
are quite bad enough there, without being 
extended to boards of trade, where the 
commodities on which people live are 
bought and sold, as a matter of speculation, 
rather than in the line of legitimate and 
regular business. Wheo, however, ‘‘cor- 
ners” become the order of the day, and 
wheat, corn, oats, pork, and other commod- 
ities are thus manipulated for speculative 
and gambling purposes, the general com- 
munity feel the disturbing and injurious ef- 
fect far more than when the operation is 
confined simply to stocks. The articles 
gambled in are the staples of life. The 
people must have them and must use them. 
They are necessaries to human comfort, 
and to have the price of these articles 
kicked up and kicked down by a set of gam- 
bling speculators is a great inconvenience, 
indeed, an unbearable nuisance, to the 
general public. 

The efty of Chicago, by reason of its loca- 
tion, has become the great center io this 
country where such ‘‘ corners” are made, 
especially in wheat; avd this is perhaps the 
reason why the State of Illinois has by ex- 
press statute forbidden them, not only de- 
cluring ‘‘options” to be gambling con- 
tracts and void, but meking it a penal 
offense, punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment, to ‘‘corner” or attempt to“‘corner” the 
market in respect to the stapies of life. If 
boards of trade will not, from a sense of 
propriety and justice, adopt rules that will 
put apend to these cornering operations, 
then. the law ought to lay its hand vigor- 
ously upon the iniquitous system and arrest 
it by proper penalties and »y the enforce- 
ment of these penalties. This is demanded 
by a due regard to the public interest. 
The people are not bound quietly to suffer 
huge evils from the operations of a set of 
produce gamblers. 





THE KEWANEE BANE ROBBERY. 


Mr. J. J. Prart. the assistant cashier of 
the Kewanee Bark, in Illinois, has made a 
full confession of the manner in which this 
bank was robbed. It appears from this 
confession that he himself, one E. N. 
Welch, anda Dr. Scott were the robbers. 
He bad been planning the robbery for about 
two years. Various methods had heen pro- 
posed between these confederates in crime, 
until, at last, one of them was adopted and 
putinto effect. Mr. Welch confirms the 
story of Pratt asto the long planning and 
plotting and final execution of this robbery. 

And who was this Mr. Pratt? He wus 
not only a trusted officer of the bank, but, 
for the credit of religion, we are sorry to 
add that he was a prominent member of the 
church, a choir-singer, and an active worker 
in the Sunday-school, and at the same time 
as deliberate apd cold-blooded a villain as 
was ever’sent to state prison. The final 
robbery is the resylt of long premeditation. 
How many twinges of conscience Mr. Pratt 
may have had we cannot tell; but he did 
not have enough to prevent him from be- 
traying a sacred trust, dishonoring a re- 
ligious profession, and committing a high 
crime. The spectacle is a melancholy one 
to contemplate. The civil authority will 
undoubtedly dispose of Mr. Pratt and his 
covfederates by sending them to state 
prison. 

Bank directors are not and cannot be in- 
fallible in their judgment of human char- 
acter, and, hence, they sometimes appoint 
persons as bank officers subsequently 
proved by their conduct to be utterly un- 
worthy of the position. Sometimes stock- 
holders make the same mistake in choosing 
bank directors. One of the permanent 
dangers of banks arises from inside thieves 
and we think the facts show that this dan- 
ger is larger than that which arises from 
outside thieves. There is no absolute 
remedy against this peril. The best that 
can be done is to take the greatest possible 
care in the selection of the persons who are 
to bave the chatge of banks. whether as 

‘ 





directors or bank officers. The general 
fact is that bank officers are trustworthy 
men, who honestly perform their duties. 
Knavery is the exception, which probably 
in most instances, sooner or later, comes 
to light. We do not believe that there is 
any considerable knavery among bank 
officers which is never discovered. There 
may be occasionally such a case; but we 
apprehend that the great mass of the cases 
of dishonesty finally reach the light of day. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue general tendency of the movey mar- 
ket throughout the week has been of a 
hardening character, which was superin- 
duced by the manipulations of stock opera- 
tors, who run up rates as high as 10 per 
cent. and down aslow as4per ceot. The 
influx of loanable funds upon the market, 
attracted by the large percentages, pre- 
vented rates from remaining at the high 
figures for any length of time, so that bor- 
rowers were supplied, with exceptional 
cases, at legal rates. Holders of Govern- 
ment bonds secured their wants at 34 and 
4} per cent. Time loans were nominally 
quoted at 6 per cent., with few transactions, 
there being an uncertain feeling as to what 
future attempts may be made to create a 
stringency. Prime mercantile paper was 
sold at 6 and 64 per cent., according to date 
of maturity. The present situation is pros- 
perous and the future blooms with encour- 
agement, though there is just enough cloud 
in the financial sky to make some distrust- 
ful and afraid. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The market for (Jovern- 
ment bonds was quiet and prices were in- 
clined to drop, there being but a small 
amount of business done. 48 declined 4 
and 44s 4 percent. The closing quotations 


were as follows: 
Bia, Ask'd. Bid, ask’a 
5s,81,con.at 834 101 10134|Currency 6s,'95.190  — 
4348, 1801, reg...112 1124 

Gen, eve. eaep: 19 
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Applications for the 3-per-cent. bonds are 
still being received at the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The amount of 34-per-cent. bonds 
so far surrendered for exchange is about 
$250,000,000. As the offers of surrender 
continue to be made, it is thought that the 
issue of the 8-per-cents. may reach $300,- 
000,000. The majority of the new bonds 
issued are of the highest denominations. 

The largest amount of 3-per-cent. bonds 
to be issued upon one application will be to 
the Pennsylvania Company for the Insur- 
ance of Lives, whose offer was for nearly 
$3,000,000. The consideration of their case 
is concluded and aearly 2,000 bonds will be 
issued to that compny as trustee for va- 
rious firms. 

The exchange of 3-per-cent. honds will be 
suspended from September 20th to Novem- 
ber 1st, in accordauce with a recent circular 
of the Department. ‘ 

The increase of wealth in the United 
States during the last 80 years has been 
materially greater than the increased ad- 
vance per capita. In 1800 the wealth of 
the United States was but $1,110,000.000, a 
per capita of $210; since then it has grown 
to $49,800,000,000, 2 per capita of $990. 
This isthe most remarkable advance of 
actual wealth in financial history, as there 
was but a population of 5,300,000 in our 
Republic in 1800. 

Gop AND SrivEeR.—The imports of gold 
and silver at the port of New York for the 
past week amounted to $50,474, which, 
added to the amonnts previously reported, 
makes a total of $2,661,522 since the first of 
January. The exports for thesame periods 
were $334,650 and $43,907,717 respect- 
ively. 

Foreign Excnance.—The rates of ex- 
change yielded to a decrease of 4 cent 
during the week, owing to there being a 
emall demand and a better supply of bills. 
The rise in the Bank of England rate tem- 
porarily stiffened the market on short- 
sight bills, but it subsequently relapsed 
to the rates quoted. Actual business 
was done at concessions of } to 18 cents from 
the posted figures. Current rates preclude 
allapprehension of gold exports and this 
tendency will be streagthened by the in- 
creased shipments of agricuitural staples 

Bank STATEMENT.—The weekiy siate- 
ment of the Associated Banks issued from 
the Cleariug-house last week shows a gain 
n specie Of $1,079,600, a loss in legal 
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tenders of $550,100, a contraction in loans 
of $8,337,400, a decrease in deposits of $1,- 
863,200, and an increpse in circulation of 
$50,500. The movement for the week re- 
sults in a gain in reserve of $870,800, but 
the banks still hold $1,011,975 less than the 


legal requirements. The following table 
gives figures in detail: 
. Net 
Banks. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposit. 
New York.. $9,521,000 $1.719,000 $682,000 $9,213,000 
Manhattan. 7,500,000 701,000 427.900 5,868,000 
Merchants’. 7,550,800 974,400 628,000 6.454.500 
Mechanics’. %,041,000 495.000 1,123,000 6,777,000 
Onion....... 4A99,300 743.700 184.200 3,526,900 
America 9,521,900 1,111,400 693.200 6,031,800 
Phenix..... 8.321.000 828,000 93,000 3,121,000 
GE. ccccccee 6.624,606 1,534,100 447,000 6,063,600 
Trad’smen's 2,961.50) 825,500 62.000 1,648 300 
Fulton...... 1,664.800 300.100 94,900 1.219.300 
Chemical... 14,597,300 4,071,700 468,500 15,040,000 
Mer. Exch.. 3,494,100 846.100 488.000 3,129,800 
GallatinNa. 4,461,600 289.200 196,600 2,242,406 
B’tch.& Dro. 1,623,500 271.500 104,800 1,493,909 
M'chs.&Tra. 930,000 118,000 112,000 885,000 
Greenwich. 1,086,800 23,500 185.200 1,062,200 
Lea. Manuf. 3,145,100 400,100 383.300 2,568,300 
Sev'nth W'd 1,035,800 152,800 115.300 1,056,000 
St'teof N.Y. 3,898.700 564,800 127,400 3,185.300 
Amer. Ex... 18,898,000 941,500 1,314,000 10,288,000 
Commerce.. 17,501,300 2,830.100 675,800 11,821.300 
Broadway.. 5,062,900 799.000 141,800 3,607,900 
Mercantile. 6801,300 959.200 708.300 6,700,900 
Pacific...... 2,258,900 915,500 130,800 2,429,100 
Republic... 5.656.300 336.900 234.300 3,090,900 
Chatham.... 38,374,100 303,000 306,700 3,317,700 
Peopie’s... _1,653.700 70,900 116,600 1.785.300 
North Am.. 2.887.999 210.000 188,000 2,753,000 
Fanover... 8,973 599 857,400 1,071,200 7,981,200 
Irving...... 3.278.300 626,600 351.100 3,819,200 
Metropoll'n 13.841.000 2,567,000 206.000 9.831.000 
Citizens’... 1,926,400 234,700 231,200 1,988,500 
Nassau..... 2.268.500 204,100 102.500 2,436,200 
Market..... 2,971,700 468.000 85.300 2.465.800 
St. Nicholas 2,270,000 291.500 98.900 1.774,800 
Shoe & Lea. 3,015,000 569.000 200.000 2,775,000 
Corn Exch. 4.870.100 527,100 206.000 $3,883,200 
Continenta! 6,099,400 1,075,600 161,600 6,058,900 
Ortental.... 2,154,700 22,100 410,100 2,048,100 
Marine..... 3.468.000 872,000 259.000 3,693,000 
Imp. & Tra.. 18,704,400 5.211.900 976.900 20,680.500 
eee 17,128,800 4,326,200 738,000 20.753,800 
WallSt.Nat. 1,518,600 284,000 53,500 1,874.200 
North River 1,522,300 23.600 165.300 1,416.400 
fast River.. 1,087,900 124,700 117.800 847,500 
Fourth Na.. 17,616,000 3.480.800 996,700 17,751.600 
Cent.Na.... %.174,000 1,259.000 1,012.000 8,746,000 
Second Na.. 3.184.000 628,000 326.008 8,419.000 
Nieth Na... 6.082.700 885,700 469,200 5,920,400 
First Na.... 14,414,100 2,659,600 668,200 15.401,100 
Third Na 5.261.200 590,600 845,600 5,414,700 
N.Y.Na.Ex 1,411,800 185,200 131,400 1,079.300 
Bowery..... 1,896,300 228,400 222,600 1,710,500 
B.F.Ge.ccoe 1,730,600 14,900 500,800 1,970,500 
Ger. Am 2.462.200 378.600 23.100 2,116,400 
Chase Na 4.836,900 853.800 519.200 5.905.400 
Fifth Av 1,814,400 345,400 164.200 1,881.40 
German Ex. 1.537.600 39.500 92,200 1,677,000 
Germania... 1,653,800 58,700 215.700 1,849,500¢ 
U.S. Nat... 5.251.600 1,344,800 40,500 5,640,000 
Lincoln Nat. 1,086,500 174,400 118,600 1,113,990 
Totais..... $325,570,800 52,682,700 21,811,400 301.824,800 
Dec. Ine. Dec. Dec. 


Comparisons, .$3,337,400 $1,079,600 $550,100 $1,363,200 
Clearings. week: ending Sept. 9th..... $806,162,117 62 


Sept. 14th..... 1,010,084,295 97 
Swanens. week ending Sept. 9th..... 29,786 $86 41 
- Sept. 16th..... 90,418,411 78 


The Richmond Banking and Insurance 
Company suspended last weck. The bank 
officers state that the cause of the suspens- 
ion is due to large depositors recently with- 
drawing their funds. The intimate rela 
tions between this bank and the Planters’ 
National Bank, Mr. John B. Davis being 
president of both, has created an uneasy 
feeling among the depositors in the latter, 
causing the small depositors to withdraw 
their funds. Mr. Charles E. Whitlock bas 
been elected to the presideucy of the Plant- 
ers’ National Bank, iu place of Mr. Davis, 
who resigned. No statement of the condi- 
tion of affairs of the Richmond Banking 
and Insurance Company has_ been present- 
ed. The amount of deposits are estimated 
at about $600,000. which includes $300,000 
belonging to the State of Virginia, the bank 
being the state depository. The latter 
amount is secured by bonds, with good sure. 
ties. The actual liabilities are put down at 
$607,000. Mr. Whitlock believes that the 
depositors will not loose anything except 
from delay. 

There was aslight run on the Planters’ 
National Bank, which begun immediately 
upon the fact of the suspension being made 
public; but everything quieted down, under 
the assurance that there was plenty of 
money to pay all depositors and that there 
was not the slightest cause for alarm. Mr. 
Davis, the late president of the suspended 
bank, was indebted to the institution over 
$375,000 000 

There was a run on the Manufacturers’ 
Bauk of Troy, N. Y., last week, owing to 
rumors that the cashier, Charles M. Wel- 
lington, had used a large amount of the 
bank’s money in speculation and lost it. 
With the help of other banks, the directors 
are confident «f their ability to meet all de- 
mands should the run continue: Mr. Wel- 


ington has been permitted to resign, and 
‘reasurer Gleason has been 


eecgay Ae 





elected cashier, The directors also ac- 
cepted the resignation of Amasa R. Moore, 
the teller, and William H. Hudson, the 
principal book-keeper. The surplus of the 


institution, according to its last report, was 
$100,000. The directors are among the 
wealthiest business men io the city and will 
stand by the bank. 

Bank Stocks.—The closing quotations 
at the Board for city bauk shares were as 
follows: 


















































Bid. Asked ay Asked, 
1 - hants’...... 1 = 
7 hants’ Ex.. — 9% 
— |Market........... = 
— (Mecn’s & Trad’rs10l — 
3 - | Metropolitan... oun = 
Corn | Eaobange. 18? = r _ 
Chemical........1953 — - 
Central Nat'l... 125 _ - 
CoatinentaL. — ii _ 
GP. accecces 261 - oa 
Citizens’. - - 
East Rive 10 =— —_ 
Fourth Nation’. 12 — 162 
Fulton.......... 127 =— - 
German- Am’r'n.. sos — 140 
Hanover. ... 3s — - 
Imp’t’s& Trad...255  — $e 102 
EPVIMG....-ccccccee 185 — (|State of N. Y....1 - 
Leather Man'f...155 — ‘St. Nicholas...... 123 — 
hatt -.---150 180 |Tradesmen’s. Bh 115 
Marine.... ° — 'Union...... - 
hanics’. at.) - . States 150 
Mercantile........120 — all St. Natl. 100 - 
Srock Nutein-—Setedietin on the 


Stock Exchange was venp active and irreg- 
ular throughout the week and all the 
chicanery and machinations for which the 
‘* Street” is noted was brought into use by 
the “bulls” and ‘‘ bears,” to obtain the 
mastery of the market. Between the two, 
the result was rather evenly balanced, with 
the difference slightly in favor of the 
** bulis” as regards the more active shares. 
The udvavcein the Bank of England rates, 
with the report of the close of the Egyptian 
war and the rumors of pool disagreements, 
with other disquieting reports, all tended 
to the unsteady and fluctuating condition of 
the market and caused many to look for a 
downward turn in prices, though the gen- 
eral impression seems to be that values will 
be still higher than are now quoted. The 
following are tbe highest, lowest, and clos- 


ing quotations: 
High. Low: Closing 
Sales. est. est. Sept.16th. 






















American Express......... 1,080 53g 9344 O34 
Allegheny Cen........ eo cccce 50,550 Sg Sl 88 
Alton and Terre Haute 50 “4% 47 
Alt. and T. H., pref. 91 8e 91 
Boston Air 7 784 

, C. RB. and North 84 as 
Gameron, Cosi. 20 20 
Cedar Falls.... .... eat 25 
Central Pacific......+..++ 3 
C., St. L. and 80 —s 80 

C.. Cena Ind 85 Tae 3, 
Cc .an ip ccen0e 
Ches. and Ohio, 6 ad we © 
Ches. and Ohio, 2d pref..... 20 a iti 
pe & aaa 8, 1% 1 124% 
Chic., B., and Q....... 5,275 187 188%¢ 134% 
Chicago and Alton.. 200 14246 141 141 
Chicago and Northw’ .. 43,6256 15084 14734 14834 
Chicago and Northw'n,. pf. 7,070 170 16 is 
Chic.. Mil.,and St. P........ 72,852 12844 125% 1 
C., Mil., and St. P.,ex.d.... 16,685 yes 110 §=6110% 
C., M., P. 1 141% 142 
Cc. x 1 1 , # 
S 5 56 
Col toh ta 

1 14 1 
1 u il 
58 
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N. unre isos 199% 
N. 18534 134% 195 
N. 100 182 182 ig¢ 
B. ¥-cnd B. 5. .. HO BOK 5B FAs 
5 A t, estern. 133,508 41% «= «43 
W. Y., 1. E. ‘na W.. pfd .. 12,880 oe &754 
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N. Y. C. an | ae 8.463 1656 16 a6 
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DrvmeEnpDs.—The Western Union Tele- 


graph Company has declared a quarterly 


vidend of ove and a half per cent., pay- 
able October 16th. 


_,Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
cabs calls of bonds for redemption will 
render it necessary for mavy holders to rein- 
vest money lying in safes and vaults in the 
form of old issues of bonds, which have 
ceased of will coon cease to bear interest. 





Government Bonds can be obtained at our 
in any amount, at market rates, with ne 
charge for commission. 





Banking. 


' We receive deposit accounts of- parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
requ:red from those not already known. 


Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1,000 or over 
= interest on accounts averaging less than 

1,000, 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 

Bs 
eg 
Fe insthations ond and from investors out of 
city. 


Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be ~btained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


5 Nassau St., N. ¥ 


Oe ed 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


‘59 WALL 8ST., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 
OOMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


a. Ipnaneyerane HovusE 


HENRY GLEWS & CO, 


18 NEW STREET, NEW YORK. 
(NEXT DOOR TO THE STOCK EXCHANGE.) 
Stocks, Bonds, Gren. and Cotton bo ae and sold 


Depost 
ved, Le per gent, allowed on alt “gaily b bal- 








of Trade. Private wire to — yall 


M vanectedt {Gr Cantal Rotel 0 Bond 
ran mtr; ‘o! 
346 Broadw: fotelopp. Bon = 


No Risk" Solid 10 per Cent, | 


Rare Chance. 


Rapid Accumulation. No Hazard. 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Sclid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds, 
For Trustees, Guardians, Clergymen, Teachers 
A Golden Opportunity. 

For Circular address the 


Central Illinois Financial Agency, Jacksonville, Ill, 


PER GENT NET. 


Loans placed on Improved Farms in the 

Red River Valley,D.T. First Mortgage. 

Title guaranteed. Security four times 

amount loaned. Loans made for three 

and five years. Parties having funds to loan address 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANE, 











First Mortgage Loans on 
Improved Red River Valley Farms. 





my investments and 


e and sent to you. Interest 
lected by me each year and Ssrwoendea ou, = 
as le as bonds pay nearly 
three times as m drafte on New York or 
Boston, payable to my order. References and fuller 
information given on a eation tb tal-card oF 
letter. Address E: 
President Merchants’ Ban nATT 6, Dakota. 





Parties Desirous of par in 
STOCKS 


will de well to write 4 poe eg en the old Banking 


HOW ES se ComPany, 
1 a veneers oe BOWES wes RMACTO Ne 
uss wanes © Stock Commission 
JARVIS. CONKLIN & CO., 
FIRS “* 





and Missouri, worth from $ to 6 : 
- = Interest 7 and'8 per cent. comtamnaal ana 
charge. ‘Over o milion, pv A 








| Gtiays Bounen Wena 


—BANKERS- 
25 Pine §t. — . — REwYORie 


Accounts of Banks. aks. Rankese Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates ef Deposits 
issued. 

Bonds and Stecks bought and seld en com= 
mission and full tufermation giver 

ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
en hand. 

All matters pertaining te a general bank- 
ing business will receive prempt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H.Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 


AMERICAN 
FINANGE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK; 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000 


SOUND ny rua SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Privaté Investors. 
CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 








road Companies Gon under construction and 
their bonds purch négotiated. 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for Coun- 
ties, Towns, and Cities, and for Railroad Companies 
and other Cor, tions. 
pili or ietcaa fetta Nal tan Sara 

0! 
tions whose is in hands of Receivers or 
stees. 


WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 
WILL BUY oS 4 DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them inte interest-paying investments. 

Circulars and 7 information furnished on ap- 


JOHN ©. SHORT, President. 
JOHN ©. NEW, Vice-President. 
Wi, P. WATSON, 1, Seo'y and Treas. 


DOMINION OF CANADA. 


The Financial Association of Ontario 


issue 81x Pew Cent. Depentunes at Pan, redeem-. 
ablein 1,2and 3 years, and at 1, 3and 6 per cent. 
premium, redeemable in5,7 and 10 years respee- 
tively. Half-yearly payments of interegt remitted 
to residents of the United States in American 
Currency, or by drafton New York negotiable at 
any point in possession of banking facilities. 

The security of these Debentures ia excellent, and 
they are, in every other respect, s most desirable in- 
vestment, being readily converted into cash or re- 
newed from time to time. subject to such changes in 
the rave of interest as the profitable employment of 
the funds may render necessary. 

Full particulars forwarded from the Head Office, 
Loxpon, CanaDa, on app,ication addressed to the 
Managing Director. 

NewS F p. SAUNBY, bes abwAsD LE RUEY, 
ident. anaging Dizector. 


~GEN EVA AWARD. 


ial ons personal agteation  siven ee he ne 
of enaee I 


Bama Cfaims i in Washington: 
An é rience the wo Sormer Court and 
unusual nctlitie fs ‘or = ,t ~ hese causes enables 
e 





Fee Len mtaes cupiies Jacteery 16th, 1668: All Chees 
ocketing cases ex an 
-! Gate will be t thereafter 


for vessels and 


wages nm, their personal effects, 

for War Premiums ms paid tro ‘trom April, 1861, to Novem 
ber, 1865. Interest ed from’ the time of the 
loss or Taig SF of promiqeny until March 3ist, 1877, 


“Al inteemillon gives given on application to the under- 


' J. F. MANNING, 

Attorney and Counselorsat-Law. 
131 Devonshire Street... 
GO Wall Street...........cccceceeeecceee New York. 
1424 New York Av.......... Washington. D.C. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 








REAL ESTATE 


. BOUGHT AND SOLD ON 
COMMISSION 

and cared for 
and remit- 


PROPERTY RENTED 
tances made promptly. 
TAXES —- Assessments looked after and 


a on First nor ene for a term of years 


Flin di aha Co, 
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maturity in New 
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DIVIDEND Ne. 61. 
THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
New York, Sept. 13th, 1882. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this Company 
from the net earnings of the three months ending 
September 9Cth instant, payable at the office of the 
Treasurer on and after the 16th day of October next, 
to shareholders of record on the 20th of September 
fastant. 
The transfer books will be closed at 3 o'clock on the 
afternoog of September 20th instant, and reopened 








the of Ce TE of Cote 
on morning ey ait 
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Commercial 


FREE TRADE "AND. PROTECTION. 

Frez trade, pure and simple, as held by 
the doefrinaire and speculative school of 
Free Traders, proposes that the Guvern- 
ment f the United States should repeal 
all tariff duties upon imported merchan- 
dise aud.open all the markets of this 
country to the ingress of such merekan- 
dise, without any tux upon it. This would 
put an end to custom houses, and make it 
necestary for the Government to raise all 
its revenue by internal taxation, either 
directlywor by a system of domestic excise. 
Such is the millennium whieh the absolute 
Free Traders would inaugurate, if they had 
the power, Fortunately for the country, 
they are not ia power and are not likely to 
be for some time to come. The practical 
sense of the American people is, far too 
practical to be of their way of thinking. 

A tariff for revenue simply proposes thut 
the Government should levy duties on for- 
eign goods solely and only for the single 
purpose of revenue, without any reference 
whatever to the protection of American iv- 
dustry. This,so far as the Democratic 
Party can be snid to have any theory on 
the subject, is the general Democratic doc- 
trive, with special exceptions in particular 
Jocalities, where the theory will not pass 

* muster even with Democrats. A tariff for 
revenue simply is far better than absolute 
Free Trade; and vet a tariff constructed 
exclusively on this principle would have po 
respect toanything but revenue. Whether 
it would be beneficial or injurions to the 
manufacturing interests of the country isa 
question with which it would not at all 
concern itself. The Demucrata, when in 
power, have tried this sort of tariff more 
than once, and in each instance the effect 
has been bad upon the industrial interests 
of the people. 

The theory of protection proposes that 
the Government should levy tariff duties on 
imported goods for revenue purposes, and 
at the same time so adjust these duties as to 
the amount levied and the articles on 
which they are levied as to make the sys- 
tem one of protection In respect to certain 
branches of American industry against 
being undersold in this country by the 
products of similer branches of industry in 
foreign countries. This is the theory held 
by the Republican Party and was the theory 
of the old Whig Party, which preceded it. 
It is the theory in which we thoroughly be- 
Neve. The industrial and manufacturing 
interests of this country have never fuiled 
to prosper when this theory has been put 
into practice. England bas achieved her 
great ascendency as a manufacturing coun- 
try by more than five hundred years of 
tariff protection, and has finally reached 
the point when she no longer needs such 
protection to her manufactures. She can- 
not be undersold in ber own markets by the 
products of other countries, and, if the time 
should ever come when English manufac- 
tures cannot in England compete with the 
same mapufactures produced in other coun- 
tries and imported into England, then the 
British Parliament will, in respect to these 
manufactures, enact a protective tariff, 
rather than permit this branch of English 
industry to go into decay and expire. 

This is just what the Government of the 
United States has been doing for years 
past and for precisely the same reason. 
Whether a nation needs tariff protection is 
a question of fact, to be determined by a 
comprehensive survey of all facts in its 
condition considered relatively to. other 
countries that bear upon the question; but, 
if it needs such protection, as is plainly 
true of the United States, then the obvious 
dictate of public policy is to afford this 
protection. In this sense charity should 
always begin at home. It is the right and 
duty of every nution to legislate for its own 
interests, an@ the interests of every na- 
tion are promoted by the largest diversity 
in the forms and products of its industry. 
Manufacturers and agriculture in this 
country are not opposing interests, by any 
means, but concurrent and coincident, and, 
if a proper tariff protection will promote 
the former, it will indirectly yet effectually 
serve the latter. The country wants both 
for its best development, and, hence, wants 
a protective tariff in the real interests of 
both. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 
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[September 21, 1882. 
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We by no means claim that our present 
tariff laws may not, in some respects, be 
changed to advantage; but we do claim that 
the underlying principle of protection 
which these laws seek to apply is a per- 
fectly sound one ‘and of vital impor- 
tance to the public ivterest. If the Tariff 
Commission, now engaged in investigating 
the question, can construct a system of 
duties that will apply the principle more 
wisely, then we certainly have no objection 
to any change in the Jaws that will bring 
about this result. The gentlemen who 
compose this Commission were judiciously 
selected by the President; and, after a 
full survey of the questions which they are 
directed to investigate, they will, as we 
doubt not, afford valuable light to Congress 
in making any modification of our present 
tariff laws which, in their judgment, may 
be demanded by the public interest. We 
have no fear that the protective theory will 
be abandoned in their report. 





AMERICAN FINANCE. 


AN article which recently appeared in the 
London Times compliments this country on 
its brilliant achievements in the matter of 
national finance. The fact that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has, in the 
short space of sixteen years, reduced the 
public debt from nearly $2,845,000,000 to 
$1,675,000,000 and brought down its an- 
nul] interest charge from more than $150,- 
000,000 to $56,000,000 strikes the writer as 
something but little short of the marvelous. 
The like was never known in the history of 
any other nxtion. While other nations have 
been loading themselves with increased in- 
debtedness, this nation has been rapidly un- 
loading, not by repudiating its obligations, 
but by honestly paying them and refund 
ing the unpaid debt nt Jower rates of in- 
terest, 

The.debt-paying policy, which was com- 
menced immediately after the close of the 
war, bas been steadily pursued from that 
day to this and will’ be continued till the 
last dollar is paid. The policy has always 
been sustained by a strong public sentiment 
in its favér. This has necessitated a rate 
of taxation beyond what would have been 
needed to meet the ordinary expenses of 
the Government; and the people have pre- 
ferred to bear the taxation, for the sake of 
reducing the debt, rather than escape the 
burden and continue the debt at its original 
figures. Foriunntely for the country, the 
Republican Party hus been keptin power 
and the management of our national finances 
has been in exceeding wise and prudent 
hands. The record of the Republican 
Party in this respect has commanded the 
confidence and support of a majority of 
the American people, and this is one of the 
reasons why it has so long been trusted 
with power. Wedoubt whether the same 
results would have ensued if the Democratic 
Party, with its Southern alliance, had con- 
trolled the Government. 





MASSACHUSETTS FISHERIES. 


Tue Census Bulletin, No. 295, gives the 
statistics of Massachusetts fisheries for the 
year 1879. The tables, as made up, show 
that in that year 20,117 persons were active- 
ly engaged in the several branches of this 
industry, to which should be added abont 
5,000 employed in the manifacture of nets, 
lines, hooks, rigging, and fish-boxes, and in 
the buildmg of vessels and boats used in 
the fisheries. Including the families of 
the fishermen and of others dependent on 
the fisheries, the estimate is that at least 
100,000 in the state relied upon this indus- 
try for their support. 

The total capital invested in vessels, 
boats, netting, traps, wharves, and build- 
ings, factories and their apparatus, and cash 
capital required to conduct the business, 
as set forth in one of the tables, was $14,- 
884,450, and the total value of the products 
placed upon the market, as shown by an- 
other table, was $8,141,750. This was the 
value to the producers, and, if to this 
amount we add twenty-five per cent. as the 
expenses and profit of the wholesale deal- 
ers of the state, we have $10,177,187 as the 
total wholesale value of fishery products. 

The number of pounds, in fresh condi- 
tion, of fish caught was 341,935,982, not 
including about 6,275,00® pounds of lob- 
sters, clams, and oysters. The amount of 














ice used in the Massachusetts fisheries dur- 
ng 1879 for the preservation of fish is eati- 
mated at 75,000,000 pounds and the quan- 
tity of salt used in curing fish was about 
70,000,000 pounds. 

These figures show that the fishery in- 
dustry in Massachusetts is by no means an 
insignificant item io the genera) industry of 
the state. 





DRY GOODS. 


THE business situation remains much the 
same as last week in the dry goods market 
and everything continues to wear a cheerful 
aspect in regard to the future. The jobbing 
trade bas been very active and an unusual- 
ly large amount of Fall and Winter fabrics 
have been distributed to retailers through- 
out various sections of the country. The 
storm in the early part of the week tended 
to check operations slightly, though not to 
any great extent. There is a large number 
of buyers In the market whose wan's are 
yet unsupplied, and there are so many ex- 
pected to arrive that a good trade is con- 
fidently expected to continue for some 
time. The amount of business that has 
been done by jobbers since the open- 
ing of the season is far in excess of any 
period in former years, thanks to bountiful 
crops and the general prosperity of the 
country. Retailers are operating freely in 
all kinds of seasonable fabrics, and there is 
no symptom of over-trading, the demand 
being of a healthy and legitimate character, 
asarule. The market, so far as values 
are concerned, is without change in any 
particular since last week. Leading staple 
cottons and every fabric desirable for qual- 
ity or style is more or less sold ahead of the 
production, and, from al] the facts possible 
of being gathered, the prospects for the 
future is very promising, asthe demand of 
the masses show a great preference for the 
finer qualities and styles, to the neglect of 
poor and trashy goods. 


Cotton Goops.—There was a steady de- 


mand at first hands for plain and colored | 


cottons, and selections, though individually 
light, were collectively of fair proportions. 
There was also a fair movement in execu- 
tion of back orders and altogether the vol- 
ume of business was fairly satisfactory. 
The jobbing trade was active throughout 
the week, large aggregate sales having been 
effected by all the principal houses, in 
package and assorted lots. The most de- 
sirable brown, bleached, and -colored cot- 
tons continue in strictly moderate supply, 
but outside makes have slightly accumu- 
lated within the past few weeks. Agents’ 
prices are firmly maintained on all such 
goods as govern the market and the few 
revised quotations that were made during 
the week were in an upward direction. 
The main features of the market remain 
unchanged, stocks being well in hand, as 
a rule, and prices firm on all desirable 
fabrics, 

Print-cloths were in fair demand and 
prices remain firm at 3ic., less 4 per cent., 
for extra 64x64s and 3c for 56x60s, at 
which figures manufacturers are reluctant 
sellers. 

Printe.—There was a steady movement 
in calicoés, as the result of new business 
and ip execution of back orders. Novelties 
in large, showy fancies are doing well in 
agents’ hands, as are neat ring and fancy 
polka styles. Furnitures are in fair request 
and robes, indigo blues, Turkey reds, etc 
are moving steadily in fair-sized parcels, 
Jobbers report a satisfactory business jn al} 
seasonable calicoes and desirable makes 
are firmly held by agents and jobbers alike, 
stocks, as a rule, being in excellent shape. 

Wide Prints continue in good request by 
package buyers, and all the most popular 
cretonnes, foulards, brocades, momies, 
armures, etc. are closely sold up to re- 
ceipts by agents, some of whom hold lib- 
eral orders for goods to arrive. The job- 
bing trade in wide calicoes is reported 
active and prices are firmly maintained. 

Ginghams.—Aside from dress styles (for 
which there was a moderate inquiry), ging- 
hams have ruled quiet with agents; but a 
fair business in the various kinds was 
done by jobbers at steady prices. Dress 
styles are in exceptionally light supply 
and likely to become scarce in the near 
future. 

Dress Goops were in brisk demand by 
retailers and a very large and satisfactory 








distribution of worsted and all-wool fabrics 
was, consequently, made by jobbers. There 
was also a good, steady call at first hands 
for soft cashmeres and other staple worsted 
goods and a fair business was done in 
fancy Jacquard fabrics, moire cashmeres, 
and other specialties. Tycoon reps are 
having a very prosperous season, the de- 
mand having greatly exceeded expecta- 
tions. For cotton dress goods the demard 
was sluggish and unsatisfactory, but stocks 
are in pretty good shape, as a rule. 

Hosiery, UNDERWEAR, AND Fancy KNIT 
Woo.ens.—Trade has been good in these 
lines, so far as reassorting orders are con- 
cerned, for the first named; but there has 
been no regular movement made in Spring 
weights, There has been a fairly steady 
run on all staple and many fancy makes, 
owing to the very moderate orders given 
by many early buyers. Fine merino under- 
shirts and drawers have heen in continued, 
if irregular, request. Scarlet and gray goods 
and new mixtures have been largely re- 
quired for reassortments. Some good 
orders have followed many handsome open- 
ings of fancy knit woolens. Cardigans, 
nubias, scarfs, children’s suits, hoods, 
mitts, ete. have received some attention, 
although the demand is not yet general. 

Wooten Goops.—There bas been ne 
abatement in the activity of the jobbing 
trade since last review. Some large ship- 
ments have been made during the werk 
and a small package trade for near by 
customers has been general. Considerable 
attention is being paid by clothiers and 
others to light makes for Spring purposes 
and some very good business has been trans. 
acted in certain lines. In addition to the 
steady request at home for reassortments, 
there has been a number of mail and tele- 
grapb orders from far-off customers, requir- 
ing duplicate packages, in consequence of 
the unexpected demand on certain lines of 
good, which have sold beyond their ex- 
pectations. Thus, with the constant at- 
tention to current orders, the duplication 
of old orders, and the making of deliveries, 
first hands bave been busy throughout the 
week. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


Following a véry satisfactory movement, 
which has been general in all seasonable 
lines, with marked activity in staple dress 
goods, immediate demands on jobbers have 
slightly fallen off, but next week will 
doubtless witness a resumpfion of the late 
brisk condition of the market. Importers 
have had so far a successful season aod 
their richest importations have found a 
readier market than perhaps an earlier stage 
anticipated. Dress goods have been selling 
rapidly, rich fabrics not excepted. Plain 
dress fabrics, silks, satins, cashmeres. etc., 
in black and solids, have taken the lead. 
Plaids and popular makes of woolen dress 
goods, damascenes, brocades, and p!ushes 
have been alike in favor. ‘his is an excel- 
lent ribbon season and all good makes have 
sold well. Plain millinery pieces have been 
in the greatest relative demand and plushes 
have been inquired for freely. Shawls, 
plain and in quiet colors, have had a steady 
rus, and rich goods are selling as wellas 
could be expected. Laces, embroideries, 
housekeeping linens, Irish cambric hanker- 
chiefs, and gloves have bad good sales and 
the general feeling seems to be one of sutis- 
faction. 


The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 
past year: 


For the week : 1882. 1881. 

Futered at the port..........-.++ ~83.199 658 $2.604.9%5 

Thrown } se peccecccesocoocn $,334.472 2,942,382 
Since Jan. ist: 

Entered at port........ ...-+---- OO.A74.033 £80 

Thrown on market...........--.- 98,351,124 Be.s18120 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


MPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MoxpaY EvExtna. September 18th, 1882. 
BLEACHED SHEETIVGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
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Nothing adds to or detracts 
from the wardrobe of a gentle- 
man more than his head dress, 
and the propriety of having that 
correct is a very important mat- 
ter. For the correct Fall Styles 
goto DUNLAP & CO., 178 and 
180 Fifth Avenue and 179 Broad- 
way, and select one of their ele- 
gant and refined shapes in Silk 
and Felt Hats for Autumn, just 
issued. Western Branch Store, 
Palmer House, Chicago. a 





SHOPPING BY MAIL 


is now well known to bea true source of economy 
and a single order for any kind of 


DRY GOODS 


intrusted to our care cannot fail to create a most sat- 
isfactory business Intercourse with us. 


OUR MAIL-ORDER DEPARTMENT 


ifs now THOROUGHLY ORGANIZED. We 
have an immense stock of Silks, Satias, Velvets, 
Black and Colored Dress Goods, Housekeeping Goods, 
Laces, Embroideries, Hosiery, Gloves, Ribbons, Trim 
mings, etc., ote., and we offer RELIABLE GOODS 
at LOW PRICES. DO NOT FAIL TO READ 
our elefant and comprehensive 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


Sent Free on ‘Application, * 


and published with a special view of assisting 
PERSONS AT A. DISTANCE to make 
their purchases as EASILY and READI- 
LY asthougb they made their selections IN 
PERSON AT OUR COUNTERS. 


Catalogue will be Issued about September 18th. 


‘Le Boutillier Bros., 


845 and 847 Broadway, 48 East 
14th St., 


NEW YORK. 


RH. MACY & €0., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS Es- 
TABLISHMENT. 
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(For the week ending, Frid: Friday, Sept. 15th, 1852.) 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


SUBAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime.. soueneneenl 13 
| ee wbanen 94@ 

Crashed.. b ddbcece cdat? 4Q— 
Powdered...... denis 9 eoceneep xa 9a 
II, tncbccccetsnseapccsecees —-@y 
Wuitr, —- B2ct 0% wrecdcedece — @ 8 
YuLttow —Coffee C.... 1... seeeeee ade “ie ot 
WE cotesetunacceoceoaee 
MOLASSES 
EET Le EE EE Ee EL (80 
Fe. MO sna dosha vane < scepecd 42 @84 
nnn rusdo6edanonpe nes o%s 35 @40 
Sy REA AR SRI ae es oe @62 
New Orleans, new crop «+2650 @75 
- FISH. er be 
eorge’s Cod (new), per qtl...8— — @ 
Grand Bank Uod,.....,....... ——@ 650 
Mackere), No. 1, Mass........ 12 00 @ 15 00 
Mackerel. No. 2. Mass........ 9 50 @ 11 0 
Mackere!, No. 8, Mass........ 72% @ 750 
Herring, per box.............- 24 00 @ 2% U0 
SALT. 
Turk’s Islands, per bush...... — — @ — 380 
Foca aN te se — 2 ¢ 92 = 
verpool, Five, As n’s p.sk — — 
Liverpool, Higgine’s, “——@ 250 
Liverpool, ‘‘ Phenix, + —(“ 250 
Liverpool, ‘‘ Washington’s‘‘ 1 50 @ 1 60 
Liverpool, “* sundry brands “ 1 40 14 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. — 





NEW BUTTER. 
State Creamery. fair to choice. .....i..25 @32 
State Dairy, patie and tubs....... esses G28 
State « tubs. inferior. . «2023 @25 
Western airy, choice to faney.. snndes 22 (@23 
Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 154@18 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fine.............0...... 119@11 
Dood £0 PUM ise ieiccccce cocices oossee 10h] 
BUCO GODT, .ncnncntesece eps geoencnen 9 (@10 
Ohio Factory, flat eee toes ees «+10 on 
Flat, good to prime....... TITTTritie :8@ 
Skimmed Creamery......... eevccseess 5 @ OF 
Ful!l-skimmed Factory, new......... 2 @ 38 
EGGS. 
Long Islaud, New Jersey, aud near-by 26 @264 
State and Pennsvivania Haves obbb06E 0b 25 We 
Weatern and Canadian.......... arene D4 aul 
Renter, per 100 Ibs.......... #3 ye ad 15 
Renued dvcccdbabddceds se osu Bo 880 
Pater re POULTRY. 
Turkeys, dry picked............ — 15 @— 16 
8 ine, § shickens, Philadelpbia. . — 22 @— %# 
OWl]s, Jersey.............cceeee — 18 @— 19 
“ State and Western...... — 18 @— 19 
Ducks per Ib..........5+ eseee 14 @— 15 
be oti) VEGETABLES. 
ma Beans, potato, per -$1 50 @$1 75 
String Beans, L. I, Tes Si 1 2 4 1 50 
Onions, Red, per bbl....... veoeee 1 SU @ 2 50 
Onions, Wertern, yellow........ 2 50 @ 3 00 
Ce WE ebns os ccncsteeocee 3 00 @ 8 50 
Cabbaxe, near-by, per 100....... 6 00 @ 9 00 
Potatoes, L. I., per bbl.........- 2 25 @ 250 
Potatoes, Jersey, lng re 2 00 @ 3 25 
Sweet Potatoes th. SEPT 200 @ 2 7% 
+ arenas L. i. per 100....... 1.00 @ 1 2 
Comatoes, L. I. , per bushel...... 40 1@— 50 
Reets, L. Let per 100 bunches.... 2 00 2 50 
Turnips, Russia, per bbl......... 1 00 1 
Radishes, L. I., per 100 bunches.— — @ 1 25 
DOMEETEO GREEN bay UIT. 
‘poles. pes oegecpenetedes 1 00 @ $3 00 
mtlebecried y aks pergbu. —— @ 1 2 
me ay & De Del., ex. percr. — 75 @ 1 25 
Del., bask. ex. — 50 @ — 6 
a. bl otendeaesecadens 800 @ 900 
Plums, . &DVel., es mes "rqt — aa — 16 
Soe ht, Md.. per’! 8 00 @ 14 00 
Watermelons, Jersey, pe r 100. 8 3 @ 11 00 
NutmegMelons, Jerseys per bbl — 50 @ 1 00 
Pears, Bartlett, "per bbl bebtsoss 8 00 @ 900 
Pears, Cla’ "» Favorite, rbbl 500 @ 6 00 
Peanuts. nia, hand p’k’d, 
per Gnensss onbecnantece —9@-— 9% 
Grapes, per Ib....... vec cccces - —~8aQ—b 
DOMESTIC DRIED FROIT. 
Apples, Sliced. State..... Geneve ‘a— 
Peaches, Peeled. ...........+++- — 8 @—1 
Peaches, Unpeeied...... Sesh sdce 1o— 
Blackberries ..............6.00-- “n@-— 8 
OATTLE MARKET. 
Bar Srpes: 
City Dressed. . — W@— 1% 
Western Dressed...........+.+ — 84a— 10 
Live Sarer: 
MN Rca henneseoeeneescns — 4@— & 
Lrve Lames: 
Fair fo orime............ eoee — 5§@— 7 
Livs CaLves 
Jersey prime.........-seeeeee — 7@— % 
Detderanilk is. cdsvcccseccsse- — 4@— 
Hoes, DressED: 
Btate, per 100 Ibs.. eseces $10 7 @— 


“ “ —_— 
seer erreeeere 


City, - 8 724 
Live, Btate, | esters. 100 ibs”. 7 50 «ag8 65 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Gnano...... 
Listers’ Stand. Superphos 
Ampioniated Din’ Bone 
“« 0.8, Phosphate.........20 
* Ground Bone........ 20s cee 
“ Crescent Bone...... nek 
‘* Potato Fertilizer.. 45 
“ Tobacco Fertilizer....... i 
“ Buckwheat Fertilizer. . 
Baker's Potato Fertilizer. 
Wheat * 
o Cabbage * ..... 
= AA Ammoniated Super 
Phosphate Fertilizer 
“Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 
ee — pees 
omeste: u 10spha 
(Michi 9 arbon Works) 
Homestead ‘l obacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than cur-load.,......--++-++06 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-Joad lots) 
Bangh’s Raw Bove Superphos- 
phate. per 2,000 Ibs......... 
Baugh’s Twent ‘five Dollar Phos- 
ate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 


Xport Bone, per 2,000 
Allen's Phoophate....-.c0cses.. 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 
Guano, Peruv’n, rectified, 9. wy 


Guano, Standard or Gutnane 
(8, PAO IDB.) ooccccccccse.ctves 
Bone, grouse fine, average...... 
issolved, igh mae besocc™ 
German Potash Sal _ 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)..... -8 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
Wrésh o<svecencesscavcee 
Sulphate of orn per 160lba.— 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 


ASHES.—We auote 53@5} cents for 
and 62@7% for Pearl. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








Fasurance 


THE INTEREST QUESTION AS RE- 
GARDS LIFE INSURANCE. 


Tux conditions affecting the business of 
life insurance have undergone material 
changes of ate yents and may even yet be 
regarded as in a transient state. A few 
yearn ago the investment of funds was o 
comparatively easy problem. Seven per 
cent. was freely offered for all the moneys 
that the companies bad on hand and securi- 
ty was given of anature that was considered 
** gilt edged.” The companies had no trouble 
in the matter except that of deciding which 
should have the preference out of the 
many applicants for loans, It is true 
that losses hnve been sustained upon some 
of these investincnts; but we venture to say 
that the total percentage of loss has been 
less in cuse of our life insurance companies, 
' 1 asa whole, than hus been experienced 
by private investors or by any other class of 
business institutions having moneys to 
loan. Moreover, it appears that the appre- 
ciation in the market values of many 
of the recurities held by the life com- 
panies will go far to balance the losses sus- 
tained upon ull other investments, and we 
are not sure but that in case of many com- 
ponies the losses sustuined upon some un- 
fortunate jovestments have been much 
more than equaled by the increase in the 
value of their other securities. 

Still the compunies find it impossible to 
invest their funds at the same rates of in 
terest as in former years, and have great 
difficulty in procuring satisfactory and per- 
manent investments of sufficient magnitude 
at even lnrgely reduced rates of interest. 
The necessary result is, of course, a reduced 
dividend-paying ability. Every dollar of 
reduction in the average rate of interest 
must be followed by a corresponding 
reduction in the rates of dividends. Sav- 
ings banks have been affected in precisely 
the same manner, and have had to cut their 
dividends down from 6 or even 7 per cent. 
teoSor4 percent. In case of the savings 
banks the connection between the reduced 
rates of interest and the reduced retes of 
dividend is at once apparent to every man 
of ordinary intelligence. He recognizes 
that the reduction is one that arices from 
causes entirely beyond the control of the 
bank and its manngers, and, if The bank is 
unable to pay bim as large a price as 
formerly for the use of his money, he 
knows that itis simply because his money 
is worth legs. 

The life insurance companies to a large 
extent perform the functions of a savings 
bank, and, in so far as they resemble sav- 
ings banks, are affected in the same manner 
by the falling off in the current rates of in- 
terest. In a savings bank all surplus 
springs directly from the foterest realized 
upon the Invested funds. Every dollar of 
interest that is received over and above 
working expenses is surplus, and the 
dividends are exaetly proportioned to the 
amount of the individual deposits. <A re- 
duction in the rate of interest has the 
same apparent effect in the reduction 
of dividend to each and every de- 
positor or member. Ino a life insurance 
company dividends arise from several dif- 
ferent sources, There is a surplus which 
arises from the unexpended marginal addi- 
tions to the mathematical rates of pre- 
mium. The premiums are calculated, asa 
rule, upon the assumption that the com- 
pany will tealize four per cent. interest 
upon its_investments and that deaths will 
happen in accordance with a standard table 
of mortality. The premiums so computed 
are called ‘‘net” or ‘‘ mathematical” pre- 
miums. They contain no provision for 
running expenses or unforeseen losses or 
disasters. These premiums are, therefore, 
increased by a “loading,” as it is called, 
which is considerably in excess of the 
probable expenses of a well asd econom- 
ically managed company. If, at the end of 
any given year, a company finds itself with 
an unexpended balance on account of these 
margins, and hws sustained no unusual 
losses, such balance may be at once trans- 
ferred to the surplus fund and returned 
proportionally to .the policyholders from 
whom it was collected. Another source of 
surplus to life insurance companies is in the 
favorable death-rate, whichis the usual re- 





sult of the careful examinations to which 
applicants for insurance sre subjected. 
Premiums are charged upon the assump- 
tion that the numberof deaths in any given 
year will agree with the number called for 
by the table of mortality, on which the 
premiums are based. When, as is usually 
the case, the actual losses for the year are 
found to be less than was predicted by the 
mortality table, the company, of course, 
finds itself in possession of a surplus on 
that account, and this surplus also goes to 
the dividend fund and is equitably dis- 
tributed. 

The surplus arising from the above- 
named sources has no connection with or 
relation to the surplus or dividend earnings 
of a savings bank, and has vo special 
tendency to increase with the age of the 
policies. The life insurance compapy has, 
however, a third source of surplus, which 
in the past bas been a very important fea- 
ture of the business, although it has al- 
ready assumed far smaller proportions and 
may in the near future be of little or no 
consequence if the prevailing rates of in- 
terest upon Invested capital should con- 
tinue as they are or should be still further 
depressed. A life company’s assets consist 
mainly of the invested reserves upon its 
individual policies. Esch policyholder 
may regard the reserve upon his policy in 
the light of a savings-bank deposit, upon 
which the company undertakes to earn for 
his benefit at least four per cent. per an- 
num. If the company earns but four per 
cent.. that amouot is required to maintain 
the increasing reserve and provide for the 
ultimate payment of his policy. The four 
per cent , instead of being paid to him, as a 
dividend, as it would be in a simple savings 
bank, is needed to provide for the payment 
of his policy, and only such interest as may 
be realized in excess of four per cent. can be 
paid to him asa dividend. 

When, under the old high rates of interest, 
seven per cent. could be obtained for money 
and only four per cent. was required to 
maintain the reserve, there was, of course, 
a yearly surplus from interest equal to 
three per cent. upon the reserve io case of 
every policy. This surplus was not a very 
important item when a policy was young 
and its reserve small; but in case of old 
policies, with large reserves, the three-per- 
cent. interest surplus wus by far the most 
important contribution to the total dividend 
earned by the policy. 

Tuke, for instance, the case of an ordin- 
ary life policy issued at age 35 for $1,000, 
with an annual premium of $26.38. During 
the first policy year the invested reserve is 
but $18.84. If the company invested this 
reserve at seven per cent., when only four 
per cent. was necessary to pfovide for the 
payment of the policy, three per cent. of the 
reserve, or 56 cents, was the interest divi- 
dend which, added to the dividends arising 
from other sources, made in all a dividend 
of say $5, or about twenty per cent. of the 
premium. In the case of a similar policy, 
which had been running thirty years, how- 
éver, the invested reserve was $486.51, and, 
if the company sarned seven per cent. in- 
terest, when but three per cent. was re- 
quired to maintain the reserve, the surplus 
three percent. amounted to $14.60, which, 
added to the surplus from other sources, 
made a total of say $19, or about seventy. 
three per cent. of the premium. The dif 
ference between the twenty-per-cent. divi- 
dend in the first year and the seventy-three- 
per-cent. dividend in the thirtieth year 
arose almost altogether from the actual 
rate of interest being three per cent. in 
excess of the assumed rate upon which the 
company’s premiums were based. 

Now, suppose that, from changes in the 
money market, over which the company 
had no control, the prevailing rate of in- 
terest had fallen to four per cent., so that 
the company could not invest its reserves 
ata higher rate than the four per cent. 
necessary to meet its policies when they 
fall due, then interest would cease to be an 
element iv dividends and the thirty-year- 
old policy would eacn about the same 
dividend as the one-year-old policy. The 
dividends on both would be say twenty 
per cent. of the premium. The old 
policyholder would probably be disposed to 
attribute the reduction of his dividend to 
the level of that paid to a policy in the first 
year, as aw indication of mismanagement on 
the part ofthe company. If, however, he 
had the sum of $486 deposited in a savings 
bank, he would have found aor cut 
down from seven per cent., or $34.06, to 
four per cent., or $19.46, without surprise ne | 
or dissatisfaction. The falling off in bis 





dividend would be $14.60 in the savings 
bauk and, from precisely the same cause, 
would be $14.60 in the life insurance com- 

With reduced rates of interest, the 
dividends of life insurance companies mast 
be correspondingly reduces, just as surely 
as the dividends of savings banks have 
already been cut down, und po more blame 
cap be attached to one institution than to 
the other. 

It should be borne in mind thut the four- 
percent. dividend geverally paid by sav 
ings banks at the present time represeuts net 
interest receipts of 4 per cent. ; and thut the 
interest dividend paid by a life insurance 
company agree er the excess of its interest 
earnings over and above 4 per cent, Just so 
long as the life companies continue to pay 
an interest dividend at all they are just to 
that extent making a better return to their 
policybolders than is a savings bank which 
pays a dividend of 4 percent. In view of 
the fact that most of our companies are 
still adding ® considerable sum to their 
yearly dividends from iuvterest receipts 
in excess of 4 per cent., it is not only un- 
reasonable to censure them for such reduc- 
tions of dividends as have occurred, but it 
i, just to give them the credit which they 

eserve for accomplishing results more 
favorable to their patrons than are now be- 
ing reached by savings banks or «ny other 
legitimate medium for the investment of- 
money 

If, Sader the altered conditions of the 
business, the netcost of insurance should 
seem to ‘have been increased, it should be 
borne in mind that the true reason is that 
money is worth less than formerly and that 
the net cost of insurance has not really been 
affected. 





THE JACKASS ON LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 


Tue following fable from the Insurance 
Monitor of this city is so aptand pithy that 
wecheerfully giveit space in connection 
with the perennial question ‘‘ Does Life In- 
surance Insure?” 


“* Life insurance doesn’tinsure,’ said the 
Jackass to his friends. ‘Ihave considered 
this matter profoundly. I find that a great 
many companies bave failed, and that a 
great many widows and orphans have been 
cruelly deceived. Look you at the blighted 
Hopes, the perfidious Guardians, at the An- 
chors which were nof sure and steadfast, at 
the contracts not worth a Continental! I tell 
you life insurance doesn’t insure. We must 
retars to the good old ways of benevolence, 

cand when a citizen dies pass round tbe bat 
for the benefit of bis family.’ 

“*That’s so,’ said the Owl, with an im- 
mense wink at the Fox. ‘Civilization 
doesn’t civilize either! I find that theft 
and debauchery and cruelty and murder 
are still in the land, and that they do most 
run riot at the so-called centers of civiliza- 
tion! No, no! Civilization is a failure. It 
doesn’t civilize. Let us abandon it, and re- 
turn to the lovely ways of primeval suvage- 


“ ‘Quite correct,’ slyly remarked the Fox. 
‘I have likewise observed that education 
doesn’t educate. There are more dolte and 
blockheads in the land to-day thana school- 
master could countina week. I am quite 
in favor of a return to the exercise of one’s 
natural wits and a reaunciation of all this 
nongenseabout colleges'and schools and the 
like. It is quite obvious that education 
doesn’t educate.’ 

‘** Right, right,’ broke in the Bear, stuff- 
ing his handkerchief in his mouth, to keep 
from laughing. ‘8o, also. government 
doesn’t govern. We groan under an oncrous 
taxation and our money is spent partly to 
build prisons and punish crimivals, avd 
partly useless and worse thun use- 
less Umcehelders, who fatten on our toil. It 
is clear to my judicial mind that govern- 
ment doesn’t govern, and that the only 
happy and orderly days ever seen were 
those when every one did that which was 
right in his own eyes.’ 

** By this time the attention of the other 
animals had been attracted to the discus- 
sion, and the Ox derisively declared his con- 
viction_ that cultivation doesn’t cultivate, 
because weeds still grow in the field; and 
Brother Chadband, the Wolf, was equally 
certain that Christianity doesn’t Christian- 
ize, because of the great number of sinners 
still abroad; and so a resolution was 
adopted, with much hilarious uproar, con- 
demnatory of Ohristianity, Agriculture, 
Nationality, Education, Insurance, and all, 
and the meeting broke up amid loud 
guffaws. And the funniest part of it was, the 
Jackass took it all as a great compliment to 
his original proposition, and to this day has 
never found out that they were laughing 
at him!” 
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Cash Capital. .........--00seeeceseees 
Reserve for reinsurance............. 
for all other Mabilities..... “ee H 


NET SURPLUS................... 
Teta! Assets, Jan. 1st. 1882. 92,565,141 29 


B. 8. WALCcoTT. 
1. REMSEN LAKE. WicoePecet wad Ses, 





Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-cne Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


£. W. BOND, President. 


JOHN A, HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies, 


The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 


Office, Western Union Building, 
New York, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
WM. £. STEVENS, Secretary. 
YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 


The yearly renewable policy Re a contract at once 


| a safe, and inex protection m of Ee 
ok. is furnished for the who whole of life or as lo 
aaa it, each year by itse 


thu we accumolation a inthe hapa of the comm wer 
er never 
oe year’s in- 
meg te tm ye gp Ay system 
ap adel  & e insurance is 
Offered u “a plan ass , fair, 6 en as isa 

contract of fire urance. 

nd for Circulars, giving Sinan full expiana- 


tw” GOOD AGENTS WANTED. #1 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


OF BOSTON. 











BDBBBOB ccc 0cccee. .cocccevecccccssooed $16,:210.465 92 
Liabilitios ...........c.secceeseees 13,574,570 99 
Total Surplus......... ....... $2,635,894 93 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261. 262. 263, and 264 Broadway. 
corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47, 


The princi featur: 2 -f this Com 
LUTE brut , ECONOMICAL MA 
LIBERALITY TO THE INS SURED. 

All Forms of Life and Endowment Polictes Issued. 

7. o. H. BROSNAN, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


| MANHATTAN LIFE 


insurance Company of New York. 


POLICY simple, definite, liberal, nonforfeitable, 
incontestable. 
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THIRTY-TWO years of success. 

SAFE. $2,112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 
RELIABLE, Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted in some of the best states. 


nts vranted in —- 3 City and large Towns, 
Apply a to this Com od 


H. STOKES, President. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, Sec’y. J. 1, HALSEY, lst Vice-Prest. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Act’y. H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Prest. 


AMERICAN LIFE TNSORANGE Gt, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Insures Lives on the most de- 


sirable plans. 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
_ JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 








KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company. 


No. 239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Established 1853. 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 








September 21, 1882.] 





CONTINENTAL 


sae Insurance Co. 


New Brooklyn, 0 100 Broad ~ 
r. Court Mpqeagee Sts. 
ner 3 "106 Broadway, E. 


onda a aida pocooce $1,501,512 26 
Reserve for all otherclaims. 282,148 64 
Capital as in in Cash........ 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus.. sescecsesseeceeee Behd5.339 25 


Total Cash Assets, July ist, 
18s: 


$4,209,400 15 


This Com) conducts its business, under the re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
PS we Safety Funds together equal $1,100,- 





DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
HH. H. LAMPORT. Vice-President, 
F. C. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 














D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 

G HENRY B. HYDE, 
8. R, CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. R 

H. SWAN, WILLIAM BRY 
HENRY C. BOWEN WELLING 
AURELIUS B. HULL, NRY F. SPAULDING. 
WILLIAM M. VAIL, | RICHA 

DORE i. AU! , JOHN H. 
WM. B. CAS OHN H. EARLE, 
D. B. ARNOLD, CHARLES H. BOOTH 
WM. M. RICHA WM. H. HURLBUT, 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, EDWARD MART 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
A . ORR.” .M. BUCKINGHAM, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, J. D. VERMILYE, 
E. W. CORLIES, JACOB WENDELL, 
GEO. W. L. INO. F. SLATER. 
JAMES FRAS Law RENCE TURNORE. 

, 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
a. M. ——, Sec. Local Dep't. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec 


CHAS. H. pute HERS Sec. Brooklyn Dep't. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANvaRy 257TH, 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the 31st December, 1881. 


Preatumecs Marine Risks from 1st Nad 








, 188), to lst December, 1881..... $4,089,487 10 
Prem ums On Poli not aries o 
Ist January, 1881 ..........scecccescesess 1,597,534 47 
otal Marine Premiums................... 6: 627,081 57 
Premtums marked off from 1st January, 
1881, to 3lst December, 1881.... ....... $4,110,176 72 


Losses during the same 
— eccesecccccccoscces $1,775,882 80 


The Company has the following Assets — 
United States and State of New ¥ 

Stock, City 3 Bank. and other Stocks. - $5,965,758 00 
Real Estate ie andl Ch ( ates ‘due the Com- S eugs 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3ist December, 1881, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 














oatanies DENNI EDMOND W- CORLIES, 
Ww. BH MOORE ~ JOHN ELLIOTT. ™ 
Chi NRLES H. RUSSELL, ROB'T B. pEnovne, 
JaMES LOW CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE GFORGE W. LANE, 

IRDON W. BURNHAM, EDW MORGAN 
wot srr Rais, JAMES st Oa 
aaa. 0. Low a HA RLES D. LEVERICE, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM BRY 

AL PHELPS. WILLIAM H. FOG! 

THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMASB. eTHURRER, 
CLA RACE K. 


SonN D HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM . WEB HENRY COLLENS, 
CHARLES P BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
4. 4. RAVEN, 8d Vice-Pres’t 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York, 


POLICY simple. defi . i , 
ra nite. liberal, nonforfeitable 








THIRTY-TWO years of success. 

SAFE, $2,112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 
RELIABLE. Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted in some of the best Te: 


local A why - 4 
Apply direct to Sony. ao a 


H. STOKES, President. 
N.8. N. 8. STEBBINS, Actuary. J. L. HALSEY, Sec’y. 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Persons about to assure their lives will do 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 
a comparison of the conditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
company in the country, in orderthat intending 
assurers may judge for themselves. 


The public, although believing in the soly- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the dispusition manifested by some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the appli- 
cation which he signed when the assurance 
was taken. 


To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
a policy which, after three years, is INCONTEST- 
ABLE. If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance will be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person, rather than, 
as las been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grounds upon which the pay- 


when the person whose life was assured is 
unable to defend the atiack made upon his 
character and the interests of his widow and 
children. 

The Equitable meets the requirements of the 
public by having a fair contract in its applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Society since its organization which have been 
three years in force are now INDISPUTABLE. 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis- 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or ninety 
days. 


The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it has transacted a 
larger amount of business than has been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted to $46,000,- 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
bot write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable has an accumulation of 
$44,308,541.89; an income of $10,083,605.48; 
and a surplus of $9,915,496.89; and is pre- 
pared to write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable originated and issues a Ton- 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may run for 
10, 15, or 20 years, at the end of which time 
the policyholder will have the following 


OPTIONS. 


1. He may surrender his policy and with- 
draw its full value in cash (i. ¢., the entire 
**Reserve’’ and his full share of profits. 

2. He may convert his assurance into a 
paid-up policy. 

3. He may draw bis profits in cash and con- 
tinue his policy by paying premiums as before. 

4. Or he may buy an annuity with his profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
fature premiums on his policy. 

The profits which bave been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 

Persons who are considering whether they 
will ussure their lives and who may desire 
additiona] information on the subject, or an 
explanation of the advantages offered by this 
Society, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
munications special attention. 


H. B. HYDE, President - 








BANUEL BORROWS, j VicePresidents 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, tecrvtary, 


mént of the policy may be contested, and’ 





EPENDENT. 











Old and Young. 


THE LIAR IN WEIGHT. 
BY JAMES H. HOADLEY. 


Hz had fished in all waters for bass and for 
trout, 
On stream and on lake the country throughout ; 
He had fished with a fly ; 
He had fished with a bait ; 
But alas! for his fame he’s a liar in weight. 





There are liars in numbers and liars in size, 
Who talk, in a way that seems wonderful wise, 
Of the things they have done ; 
But what they relate 
Is but tame when compared with this liar in 


weight. 

He had never caught small fish, this liar in 
weight ; 

The trout are all large ones that nibble his 
bait ; 


He resents with disdain, 
And almost with hate, 
Such small accusations—this liar in weight. 


Three-pounders were common, four-pounders 
not rare ; 
And he’d tell, in a way to make a man stare, 
Of a ten-pounder, once, 
In a northeastern state, 
That he captured alone—this liar in weight. 


To compete with this liar, when once he begins, 
Is out of the question, for he always wins, 

The best competition, 

Either early or late, 
Is nowhere compared with this lar in weight. 


The Har in numbers may catch the most trout, 
Or the liar in place know the best place about ; 
But when you begin 
About size to relate, 
You’re left in the shade by this liar in weight. 
New Yor« Ciry. 





A FREAK OF CUPID'S. 


BY ISOBEL H. REID. 





“I say, Lou, what a weary world this is 
when one has potatoes always cooked in 
the same way,” said merry Fan, 4s she 
threw herself down into a Shaker sping: 
chair that stood on the piazza. 

“Yes, it is,” answered®Lou, Kae. Ting 
ically; ‘‘ but still I fancy that, if we stay 
here long enough, we shall find compen- 
sation.” 

‘Don’t know about that. AsfarasI can 
see, we're likely to feed on our own thoughts 
only, and that is tiresome diet after a while. 
Nota masculine appears upon the horizon, 
not a single city self-satisfied, nor even a 
country guy to help us waste our leisure 
moments profitably. Heigho! wonder 
what'll—” 

“Ther goes the Judge,” interrupted a 
bard, metallic feminine voice, as the owner 
of it came out of the doorway. 

This was their landlady, Mrs. Fitch, a 
hard-working, clever New England woman, 
who was too wise to let the profits of keep- 
ing Summer boarders slip into anybody 
else’s hands. 

It is a curidus thing, this hard ring in the 
voice of often very gentle-hearted New Eng- 
land women. I suppose it has its origin in 
the steadfast adherence of action to speech, 
so Gharacteristic of their Puritan ancestors. 
Yea and yea, nay and nay. No lying ro- 
mancing about me. I want no nonsense. 
I want sturdy common sense. If you mean 
honest and well, very well—I’ll give you due 
credit for it; but if you come with any of 
your imaginative foolery—off with you! I 
won't stand it. 

Fanny Herman and Lou Field were New 
York girls, full of fun and intelligence, 
who, having grown, weary of being one of 
the spokes in the ever-whirling wheel of 
fashion, had made up their minds to lead a 
quiet life for the Summer at some old home- 
stead among the hills of Massachusetts. 

““Yes, that’s the Judge,” reiterated Mrs. 
Fitch, with decision. 

«« And who may he be?” said mischievous 
Fan, with lazy interest. ‘‘Is he very ter- 
rible? Does he lord it over his wife and 

family, as well as the court; or what is he 
noted for?” 

“Well,” answered Mrs. Fitch, primly, 
‘he’s reckoned to be the cleverest man 
about town. He was a lawyer first, and 
now he’s Judge; and he’s worth thousands 
of dollars, and has it all tied up safe in Gov- 

too. ” 
TL cold’ Yun; rising to ber foot ta 








mock excitement, “you begin to touch my 
heart. What a pity he is married,” she 
added, with a sigh, sinking back into her 
chair. 

“* But he isn’t,” said Mrs. Fitch, bluntly. 
% What!” said Fan, with a jump that 
caused the worthy dame to start back sud- 
denly. ‘‘Not married! Ye gods! Was it 
left for me to touch his iron heart and win 
his silver dollars? Oh! Lou, I see now why 
we came up here. I see! I see! Come, let 
us to arms! Come, we will arise, wipe our 
weeping eyes, and take new courage! A 
grand new world to conquer; a real, down- 
right rich old bachelor to make surrender! 
Tell me, Lou, what dress do I look most be- 
witching in? Mrs. Fitch, where do you 
think I can meet him soonest? Ah, me! that 
I the Judge’s bride might be!” clasping her 
hands in mock ecstasy. 

**Do stop your nonsense, Fan,” said Lou, 
laughing. ‘‘ Mrs. Fitch will think you're 
crazy.” 

‘Every one knows the Judge,” said Mrs. 
Fitch, sententiously. ‘If you'll go down 
to Lander’s store, you'll see him, as he has 
rooms over it and is round there most of 
the time. I calculate that if you go down 
there now you'll see him.” 

‘*Come, Lou!” said Fan; ‘‘don’t let us 
waste another precious minute!” and, catch- 
ing Lou round the waist, the mischief 
dragged her off up-stairs to their room. 

With rather a grim smile, Mrs. Fitch 
looked after them. 

‘* Queer girls! No sort o’ idea about any- 
thing proper. Allers carryin’ on crazy-like. 
Don’t suppose, if they went in the shop, 
they could make ten straw hats aday. Now, 
my Rachel, she’s clever. That’s a girl 
worth speakin’ about. Never talkin’, ’cept 
when it’s needed, and then talkin’ hard 
sense. And if she couldn't get Judge Har- 
row to speak, I don’t reckon as these flya- 
‘ways can.” 

And, so saying, with that shadow of a 
smile still on her face, she, too, went into 
the house, feeling that to waste a minute 
longer in idleness was to break a well-known 
though unwritten commandment. 

In about ten minutes; Fan and Lou, 
equipped in their daintiest of lawns and co- 
quettish big shade-hats, were tripping along 
the dusty road, Judgeward. Lariders’s store 
was not very far away and soon they came 
near it. 

“I say, Fan, got your pocket-book?” 

“Of course,” said Fan, disdainfully. ‘‘I 
want something dreadfully, or whatdo you 
suppose I’d come down here for?” 

‘*What is it you want?” asked Lou, de- 
murely. 

“IT want—I want—hem!—a rake to help 
fix up the hay in true Maud Muller style, 
I want— Gracious, Lou, how dull you are. 
Can’t you think of something I do want?” 

“TI can,” said Lou, seriously. ‘‘ You want 
a paper of pins.” 

‘You're a jewel, love. I do need them 
woefully. I can’t exist a moment longer 
without them. Come on!” 

And 86, laughing with the overflowing 
happiness of merry hearts, they entered the 
store. 

“«’Tis he!” said Fan, in a stage whisper. 

The Judge was seated in a wide, easy- 
chair, the wooden arms of which were pol- 
ished with the movement of idle hands that 
had lain on them in the many days gone by. 

He was rather a ‘fine-looking man, with 
gray hair and moustache, bright gray eyes, 
and an ample width and higlit of: figure. 
At his ease, evidently, for he moved nota 
muscle as the bright girls entered the store. 
There is a silence that is full of dignity, and 
there is-a silence that is full of nervous self- 
disapprobation. Judge Harrow’s chief 
hold over his admiring neighbors, doubtless, 
lay, next to the fact of his having dollars, to 
this fact of his silence. Accotding to the 
person, it means one thing or another. It is 
always suggestive. It is ever impressive. 

‘“‘Qh-o!” Fan whispered into Lou’s ear. 
“« Let’s go over to the other side of the store. 
I’m afraid.” 

And they passed him by, going over to 
the notion’ counter, to buy what they 
wanted. 

Just then two men of the village lounged 
in. Going up to the Judge, one of the men 
said, obsequiously: ‘‘Good-day, sir; fine 
day. Dorit look as if it was going to fain. 
Does it?” 





Thus addressed, the nabob looked up, 
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and then said, deliberately: ‘Rain? Well, 
let me see,” and, rising, he walked forward 
and stood in the doorway, looking out. 

It was a question of importance to him, 
All questions were. His conception of his 
own dignity was such that he could nt 
think it possible that one should ask him a 
question and not desire an answer. As the 
sun was shining brightly and the heavens 
were blue, after a few moments of gazing, 
he turned round slowly and said: 

“No, Mr. Wain, I do not think it will 
rain to-day.” 

** Any fool could see that,” growled out 
the younger man. 

‘‘Tim!” said the first speaker, sternly, ‘‘I 
reckon you left your manners home. Judge 
Harrow, excuse him. This is my son, Tim. 
Just home from Boston.” 

The Judge smiled coldly and with a short 
nod acknowledged the introduction. The 
younger man turned on his heel and walked 
over to the other counter. The Judge took 
no notice, but said to Mr. Wain, blandly: 

‘Have you had that new field of yours 
surveyed yet, Mr. Wain?” 

‘No, sir, not yet; and I wanted to ask 
your advice about who to get todoit. Your 
judgment is so sort o’ sure and reliable like, 
you know, sir.” 

The Judge acknowledged this tribute by a 
calm nod, as in acceptance of a well-known 
fact, and replied: 

‘*Well, I think young Frazer would do it 
fairly well—as well as most people do per- 
form their duty nowadays By the way, 
Mr. Wain, that washerwoman you recom- 
mended to me seems a decent sort of per- 
son,” 

“Who? Mrs. Piper, sir? Yes, so she 
is. She's English, you know, sir, and they 
is most generally respectful.” 

The Judge frowned at this, seeing which 
Mr. Wain hastened to add: ‘‘ Not but what 
anybody couldn't help but be respectful to 
you, Judge. You know that better’n I can 
say. Lord knows what this town would do 
without you.” 

The great man was appeased. He smiled 
in his own way and said, with dignity: 

“Thank you, Mr. Wain. Itis a pleasure 
to me, I am sure, to contribute my mite to 
the well-being of the place.” 

Now, seeing that he only paid two dollars 
a year in taxes and that he refused to give 
to any public or charitable objects whatso- 
ever, and only expended as many cents as 
would enable him to live—his mite was, in- 
deed, mieroscopic; unless one counts in the 
aide issue of his Government bonds, the ex- 
istence of which was a source of never-fail- 
ing gratification to the town, if not of sub- 
stantial benefit. 

It’s a curious thing where people give def- 
erence. This man, disagreeable to all his 
neighbors, humiliating them by his air of 
condescension, and of not the slightest good 
to them in a material way, was yet paida 
deference of which Mr. Wain’s obsequi- 
ousness was only a fair example. He was 
pointed out to strangers as their most im- 
portant celebrity. ‘‘That’s the Judge! 
Great man, the Judge! Could buy up all 
this ere town! And soclever! Well, yes, 
we are proud of him,” and the speaker 
would smile complacently, throw back his 
shoulders, and feel two inches taller because 
of the reflected glory the Judge’s importance 
cast o’er him. 

“There’s Mrs. Piper, now. I wish to 
speak toher. Pardon me,” said the Judge, 
waiving his neighbor aside suavely and 
going to meet her, 

The woman stood in a clean calico dress, 
black straw hat, and small white-and-black 
plaid shawl, pinned round her shoulders. 
This last probably for ornament, not 
warmth, as the thermometer stood some- 
where among the nineties. 

“‘Good-h’afternoon, Judge ’Arrow,” said 
Mrs. Piper. 

** Good-day, 
Judge, smoothly. 

‘I ’ave brought your linen, sir, and I ’ope 
as ‘ow th’it’ll be satisfactory, sir,” preparing 
to open a big basket. 

“*My good woman, just take it up-stairs— 
that way—those steps lead up to my room; 
and when you come down I'll settle with 
you.” 

** Very well, sir,” she answered, with her 
English accent. 

Mrs. Piper was a widow, respectable but 

poor. who had not been in the place long, 


Madam,” answered the 








her industry, honesty, and a capability of 
minding her own business. She had some 
education, but was gifted with a mative tact 
that stood her in far better stead. She knew 
when to be silent (great art), and, when she 
spoke, knew just the right thing to s1y to 
please the one with whom she talked. Upon 
her first interview with the Judge, she con- 
ceded all his importance, meekly flattered 
bis vanity, and smoothed him down so com- 
pletely that he thought her a most ‘‘ estimable 
person.” Wise Mrs. Piper! 

Now, all great men have their failings, and 
the Judge had his. When Mrs. Piper came 
down-stairs, it happened she walked over to 
that side of the store where Fan and Lou 
were making their urgent purchases. The 
Judge, after waiting a few moments, 
walked over after her. 

‘‘Now, Mrs. Piper,” said he, blandly, 
‘*how much do I owe you?” 

‘* Well, sir, hi’ad one dozen pieces and 
two h’over; but we'll call h’it a dozen, sir, 
and make h’it h’even. That'll beseventy-five 
cents, sir.”’ 

‘Tut! tut! my good woman. 
the world could pay that price. You'd ruin 
me!” (Fan gave Lou a nudge, as they leaned 
over the counter.) 

‘* You surprise me, sir,” said Mrs. Piper, 
with that English falling inflection in the 
voice, no matter what the import of the 
words spoken. It was very soothing, this 
downward inflection, so, probably, that was 
why the Judge answered, still amiably: 

‘*Ah! indeed. But, surely, you do not 
mean to ask that extravagant price, Mrs. 
Piper, for washing those few things?” 

‘Well, sir, hi can h’only say as ’ow h’it is 
my regular price for custom work, sir.” 

‘It’s outrageous Ma’am. Why, think 
of it. You make almost clear profit, any- 
way. There’s nothing pays a higher per 
cent. than washing. Your only outlay the 
trifle for soap and starch—a fire you'd have 
to have in your house anyway—and there 
you are, with all the rest of it clean profit. 
The labor, of course, is not severe—scarcely 
worth taking into consideration, I suppose, 
when one is used to it.” 

‘* Well, hi don’@know about ’at, sir. It 
is no joke being h’over the tub and h’ironing- 
board these H’august days, sir.” 

‘Come, now, Mrs. Piper, I'll give you 
my work regularly, and, what is more,” 
said the Judge, drawing himself up impres- 
sively, ‘‘ I'll recommend you to many of my 
friends, which will secure you steady occu- 
pation all the year round.” 

This last remark proved convincing to the 
quiet, far-seeing little woman before him; 
so, with an air of agreeing with his argu- 
ment, heartily convinced of bis fairness, Mrs. 
Piper answered: 

“Hi ’ad never thought before, Judge 
Arrow, ’ow little soap and starch did ’mount 
to; but, now you make hit so clear, hi must 
say you seem right about h’it. What would 
it please you, sir, to think proper?” 

‘Well, Mrs. Piper,” answered the Judge, 
while a smile of gratified victory flitted 
across his face, ‘‘ 1 should say fifty cents a 
dozen was ample pay for it. However,” he 
added, with a sublimity of generosity un- 
equaled, ‘‘T'll make it sixty cents this tine, 
as you had two pieces over the dozen.’’ 

‘‘Hi’m sure as ‘ow you are very kind, 
sir,” answered this wily Mother Eve, m all 
meekness, 

Fan and Lou watched the rich man count 
out the sixty eents with precise deliberation 
into the woman’s outstretched hand, watched 
her courtesy to him and walk out of the 
store, and watched the Judge retake his 
seat again in the old easy-chair. Then Fan 
said: 

‘Oh! hurry. Let's get out and get some 
fresh air. It’s a good thing he hasn’t got 
the measuring of that. Did you ever see 
such a close old curmudgeon in all your 
life? I wouldn’t marry him if he was worth 
a million! I'd like to see more of him, 
though. He’s interesting as a curiosity, if 
I can’t fall in love with him, I say, Lou, 
let's ask Mrs. Fitch to invite him to tea, and 
you and I'll have some fun. Let’s both try 
to win his affections and see what he’ll 
do.” 

With a quiet twinkle in her eye, Lou an- 
swered: ‘‘ But what wou/d either of us do if 
he did propose to us?” 

‘‘Hum!” said Fan, I hadn’t thought of 
that. However, we'll be equal to the 
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but who had won the good opinion of all by 


vemergency, I guess. At least, I for one | 


‘would like to try.” 

So, merrily chatting and laughing, they 
wandered homeward. - 

* * * * #* # & 

The girls had picked great bunches of 
golden rod, clover, and daisies, and had 
completely covered the marvelous huge 
china vases on Mrs. Fitch's parlor mantel- 
piece. They had gathered ferns and 
trimmed up the framed sampler that hung 
over the parlor organ, and had almost hid 
from view old photographs of estimable rel- 
atives. Dressed in that perfection of style 
and tint only found in great cities, they 
were waiting with laughing impatience the 
arrival of the Judge. For the great man 
was coming to tea. By way of making the 
evening still more agreeable, Mrs. Fitch had 
also invited Miss Tippe, a maiden of mature 
years, whom many in the village thought to 
be a most suitable match for the Judge. 
The lady was very full of admiration for 
the gentleman, but he had not the slightest 
interest in the lady. It was a pity; but the 
village (lady included) had long ago re- 
signed themselves to the inevitable. 

Miss Tippe was the first to arrive. She 
was dressed in black cashmere, of consci- 
entious country make, where all the ruffles 
were squarely made and put on with hon- 
est seams, and with a bewildering mixture 
of ornamentation, gathered from dogmatic 
fashion books. 

So much stuff as there was in that dress! 
Fan decided, in an instant’s glance, that she 
could have made two out of it. Her light 
hair was crimped in honor of the occasion, 
but with what object it was hard to see, as 
it was drawn back as tightly as possible and 
seemed to scorn all connection with her 
light blue eyes and pale forehead. . 

**Reckon you might as well take your hat 
off, Miss Tippe,” said Mrs. Fitch, after she 
had been introduced to the girls. 

With trembling fingers Miss Tippe 
handed it to her. Then, clutching a clean 
pocket-handkerchief, still smoothly folded, 
in her right hand, she sat down, dumbly 
waiting for events to do their duty. 

‘* She can’t be the typical New England 
maiden,” thought Fan. ‘‘She’s too meck 
and retiring. Don’t believeshe knows what 
culture and progress mean.” She said 
aloud: 

*‘Did you have a long walk here, Miss 
Tippe?” 

“It isn’t a long ride,” was her lucid 
answer. 

“Oh! you rode, then? Beautiful drives 
all through this Berkshire Country. Aren't 
they?” 

**Yes’m; but I walked this afternoon. 
I mean—I haven’t had a ride—that is—I 
mean—” and she stopped, flushing and 
stammering painfully. 

Fan, being kind-hearted, with true lady- 
like tact came to her rescue. 

‘Just come and look at these ferns we 
gathered, Miss Tippe. Aren’t they lovely?” 

‘* Yes’m,” said Miss Tippe, meekly. 

Just then a knock came at the seldom- 
used front door. 

**Tt’s the Judge!” faintly whispered Miss 
Tippe, in an awestruck voice. 

“It’s the Judge!” said Mrs. Fitch, in a 
matter-of-fact tone, leaving the room to open 
the door for him. 

‘* It's the Judge!” laughed Fan, waltzing 
round in delight before Miss Tippe’s aston- 
ished eyes. 

“It és the Judge!” assented Lou, smiling 
quietly. 

With slow, deliberate footsteps the great 
man followed Mrs. Fitch into her parlor. 

“‘ Judge Harrow, Miss Field, Miss Her- 
man,” said Mrs. Fitch, briefly. 

‘‘Happy to meet you, ladies,” said the 
Judge, calmly. 

Lou merely bowed. Miss Tippe executed 
three courtesies in rapid succession, all un- 
noticed, and subsided into the extreme cor- 
ner of the sofa. But Fan, merry, mischiev- 
ous Fan, boldly holding out ber hand to 
him, said: 

‘Is this really Judge Harrow? After all 
my wishing! Let metell you, sir,” she said, 
archly, ‘‘ that you have haunted my waking 
moments.” 

“* Indeed!” said the Judge, looking down 
with interest at such an evidently sensible 
young lady. ‘‘ And how might that be?” 


“Surely, you know, sir,” answered this 
daring coquette, while her eyes sparkled, 








fellow-citizen, its glory, itscrown—its Judge 
Harrow?” 

‘*Really, Miss Herman,” said the Judge, 
smiling, ‘‘ you exaggerate my importance.” 

“T could not do that, sir,” answered Fan, 
demurely. 

Gratified, satisfied with his new acquaint- 
ance, the Judge sat down, looking the pic- 
ture of contentment. 

“ Right warm weather, Judge,” said Mrs. 
Fitch, by the way of entertaining him. 

“Yes, Mrs. Fitch, it is warm,” said the 
Judge; ‘but still one looks for a little 
warmth in August.” 

“‘ Of course,” answered his hostess. “‘ Now 
you'll have to excuse me,” she added, 
abruptly. ‘‘I’ll see if supper isn’t ready.” 
And out she went, leaving her guests to 
thrive as best they might. 

‘This is your first visit here, Miss Her- 
man?” said the Judge, turning to Fan, blind 
to the two other ladies in the room. 

‘* Yes,” said Fan, with a loak as of apol- 
ogy for an omission, ‘‘it is; but I think it 
will not be my last. It is delightful here! 
And then the natives—excuse me, the peo- 
ple, I mean—are so unique, so interesting 
that one always has a pleasure at hand, even 
if unoccupied.” 

‘‘ Ah! you area student of human nature, 
then, Miss Herman,” he said, complacently. 
‘* A charming study, but a sad one.” 

‘*Can’t say that I agree with you there,” 
said Fan, her eyes dancing. ‘‘I find it a 
very amusing one.” 

‘* Yes?” said the unconscious subject. 
‘* Well, you are young yet, Miss Herman. 
By the time you reach my age you will have 
discovered that rural simplicity is only a 
thing in story books, and that the evil in the 
country is as much evil as the wrong in the 
cities.” / 

“Tm not in search of extreme cases, 
Judge,” answered Fan, demurely. ‘‘ Only 
entertained by the characteristics of people 
I meet, not their individual actions.” 

‘* How’s that?” puzzled the Judge. 

‘Tam much interested in the style of 
country bonnets,” said Fan, improvising un- 
blushingly. 

“Oh!” smiled the Judge, condescend 
ingly. ‘‘ Well, I suppose you laugh at 
them, then, comparing them with the city 
fashions.” 

**Come to tea!” proclaimed Mrs. Fitch, 
suddenly appearing in the doorway. 

After tea was over and all had eaten of 
her abundance, Mrs, Fitch, with a big sigh, 
led the way back into her parlor. 

She had done her duty bravely, none 
could have done better; but, now that the 
meal was over, the one grand objective 
point in the evening was gone, and Mrs. 
Fitch, like many another hostess, was unable 
to provide further. Fortunately, the prepon- 
derance of daily food is plain and unpre- 
tending and we get accustomed to doing 
without dainties. c 

In the present instance all were satisfied 
and willing to be agreeable. 

“Do you sing, Judge Harrow?” asked 
Fan, as she opened the parlor organ. 

“‘I regret that I do not,” said the Judge, 
bowing gallantly. 

‘* Miss Tippe sings,” declared Mrs. Fitch. 

“Oh! no,” said Miss Tippe, shrinking 
back so close to the wall that she looked like 
a figure painted on it. ‘‘Oh! no. I can’t.” 


‘You sing ‘ Wild Roved an Indian Girl,’ 
very well,” said Mrs. Fitch; ‘‘and the 
music’s in that book there, if Miss Herman 
will play it.” 

‘* Of course, I will,” said Fan, turning the 
pages in quest of it. 

Poor Miss Tippe! Not courageous enough 
to refuse nor cunning enough to make an 
excuse. 

“Oh! here it is,” said Fan. ‘‘ Ready now, 
Miss Tippe? Do I play it in right time?” 

Miss Tippe nodded and began to sing. 
Her voice quivered and trilled where the 
notes. were not trills, but she sang it 
through in a respectable ordinary fashion. 
When it was finished, she was thanked in 
an off-hand way, and no one suspected that 
she had just gone through martyrdom. 
People constitutionally bashful might con- 
sole themselves with this fact, that other 
folks are not noticing them half as much as 
they think. 

The evening passed away rapidly to all, 
and, finally, at nine o’clock, the Judge rose 
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with Mrs, Fitch all night, so she miissed the 
pleasure of the Judge’s escort home. 

** Pleased to have met you, sir,” said Lou, 
quietly, as he said good-night. ‘‘Good- 
evenin’, good-evenin’,” said Miss Tippe, 
rapidly, in her humble, trembling way. 

“Tll see you soon again, I suppose, 
Judge,” said Mrs. Fitch, as she offered him 
her hand. 

And then it was Fan’s turn. With a be- 
witching smile on her pretty face, she held 
out her hand to him and said: ‘‘ Must you 
go? I am so sorry. Do call again soon, 
Judge Harrow. I find report has not done 
you justice. I shall treasure this evening 
among my pleasantest of memories.” 


Lou, witha suspicious cough, turned aside 
to look at the wild flowers in the vases. 
Mrs. Fitch listened grimly; but the Judge, 
ah! the Judge! Smiling down at the pretty, 
appreciative maiden before him, his dignity 
left him for a moment, and, hiding her 
hand, he said: 

“You are too kind, and yet it is pleasant 
to be appreciated. I shall most certainly 
call again soon. Good-bye!” and, with a 
lingering clasp, he left her, walking by Mrs. 
Fitch and out the front door, and down the 
narrow walk to the gate, with such an abs- 
tracted air that Mrs. Fitch, looking after 
him, remarked, practically: 

‘*Reckon the Judge ain’t feelin’ first-class 
to-night. Seems kind o’ peekit like.” 

As the Judge was walking along the road 
homeward, he overtook a solitary figure on 
the pathway. It was Mrs, Piper, returning 
home, after having delivered some washing 
at the hotel in town. 

**Good-evening, Mrs. Piper,” said the 
Judge, genially. 

*‘Good-hevenin’, sir,” said Mrs. Piper, 
courtesying as well as she could, with a big 
bundle in her arms. The Judge did not 
offer to relieve her; not because he thought 
her beneath him, but because he considered 
her his equal—that is, equally as able to 
carry it as himself, 

‘‘ Fine evening, Mrs, Piper,” declared the 
Judge. 

“Yes, sir,” assented Mrs. Piper, “and the 
moon is hout, too, sir. I allers loves the 
moon to be hout; it makes bit so much 
more cheerful for me, as I go ’ome.” 

“*I suppose you quite often havé to be 
out late evenings, going to and fro from the 
hotel,” said the Judge. 

“Yes, sir; but, oh! ’owever shall I thank 
you, Judge ’Arrow, for recommendin’ me to 
50 many customers!” exclaimed Mrs. Piper. 
** Hit was so very thoughtful and kind of 
you, sir. H’im sare as ’ow Hi never knew 
any one quite so kind-’earted, sir.” 

“Really, Mrs. Piper, you are too grateful 
for « small favor,” smiled the Judge, slowly, 
while a sense of soothing stole over him that 
was delightful. ” 

“* Since Hi’ve been in this ’ere town, Judge 
*Arrow, Hi must say that Hi’ve found no 
person so much to be hadmired as yourself, 
sir. Now, there’s the minister. ’Ee’s a good 
man; but ’oo takes his opinion like they do 
yours, sir? There’s Squire Hadley and Mr. 
Thompson, What are they compared with 
you, sir? Nothing! nothing! Hand when 
Hi think, sir, as ow you took the trouble to 
h’interest yourself in my humble person, 
sir—to heven think of me, much lessas ’ow 
you sent me trade, sir—I—I—vwell, sir, my 
feelin’s overpower me, and Hi can honly 
say as ’ow Hi’m very grateful, sir.” And this 
natural hypocrite wiped away imaginary 
tears on the corner of her little white and- 
black plaid shawl. 

They walked a few steps in silence, then 
the Judge said: ‘‘ You must lead rather a 
lonely life, Mrs. Piper. Has your husband 
been dead long?” 

**Hover ten years, sir. ‘Ee was a good 
man; but not a money-makin’ sort, sir. 
Yes, I be lonely sometimes; but then Hi 
know hit won’t last long, sir, and hit never 
does. Hi’ve hoften wondered, Judge 
*Arrow (beg pardon if I make too free, sir), 
“ow any one like yourself never took a wife, 

sir. A man like you, so ’andsome, so 
portly, so wealthy, so well able to ‘ave your 
pick o’ the land, sir!” smiled Mrs. Piper, 
with respectful playfulness. 

What a soothing effect that woman’s voice 
bad. The effect on the Judge was wonder- 
ful. With an answering smile, he looked at 
her, and said: ‘‘Marry? A wife? What 
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to take his leave. Miss Tippe was to stay “‘ Why, for company, sir; for ahelp-meet,” | much. She may even bring me in some- | to come, don’t. Didn’t know you'd feel #o 
answered. 


she 

“A help-meet! Little youknow of women 
nowadays. No, no,” shaking his bead, ‘‘I 
don’t’ want to throw away my money.” 

‘But all women wouldn’t waste your 
money, sir. I know of some as might add 
to hit by their hindustry, sir.” 

‘* You might, perhaps, Mrs. Piper,” said 
the Judge, looking dreamily at the comely 
woman, as she stood in the moonlight, small 
and compact, straight and strong—‘‘ you 
thight.” 

‘* And there’s many hanother of my sort, 
honly much better, sir, as would,” an- 
swered the little woman, unconsciously. 

But the Judge! What has come over the 
Judge? Still he stands, dreamily looking at 
Mrs. Piper, yet not seeing her. The idea 
had flashed into his head ‘‘ What a nice 
wife Mrs, Piper would make!” And, in sheer 
mental surprise at the novelty of the 
thought, he was staring at the woman, not 
seeing her, but seeing himself in a new and 
strange position. 

Motionless, quiet, respectful, Mrs. Piper 
awaited his return to earth; seeing that he 
was not noticing her and thinking him oc- 
cupied with grander things. Motionless 
they both stood; then, coming to himself 
with a sudden jar, the Judge gasped, 
eoughed, and said: ‘‘Ah!—ah!—of what 
were you speaking, Mrs. Piper?” 

‘*Hi was honly sayin’, sir,” said Mrs. 
Piper, in an apologetic tone, ‘‘that there 
would be some ladies, surely, of your ac- 
quaintance as would make you a good wife, 
sir—one as wouldn’t waste all your substance, 
sir.” 

“Possibly, possibly, Mrs. Piper,” an- 
swered the Judge, still half-dazed with the 
suddenness of his new idea; ‘‘ but it’s hard 
telling. How much do you make a week, 
Mrs. Piper?” he asked, with seeming irrele- 
vancy. 

**Me?” said Mrs. Piper, somewhat sur- 
prised. ‘‘Oh! Hi don’t know, sir. Hit 
varies. Sometimes Hit’s more; sometimes 
hit’s less. Henough though to keep me and 
put by a bit, sir,” she added, cheerily. 

‘‘I’m glad of that,” answered the Judge, 
emphatically. 

They walked on, and soon came to a lane 
which led to Mrs. Piper’s house. 

“ Good-night, Judge ’Arrow. 

*‘T’m going to your house with you,” said 
the Judge. 

Seeing the look of great surprise on her 
face, he added, hastily: ‘‘It is a beautiful 


night. [ feel like walking further.” 

‘Most ’appy, Hi’m sure, to ’ave you, sir,” 
smiled the tidy little widow. 

It was a very short distance off the main 
road and they reached it quickly. 

“Ere hit is, sir. Good-night, Judge 


*Arrow. Much honored by your company, 
Hi'm sure,” dropping a courtesy. ‘‘ Good- 
night, sir.” 

‘*Good-evening,” said the Judge, gravely. 

Mrs. Piper went inside; but what was 
ber amazement, as she glanced out of the 
window, to see the Judge still standing 
where she had left him. Opening the door 
again, she came out and said: ‘‘ Beg pardon, 
air. Did you want anything?” 

“Oh! no, thank you, Mrs. Piper,” said 
the Judge, rousing himself. ‘I was only 
thinking. Good-evening!” and, turning 
around, he walked slowly away. 

Novelty is always 2 powerful element in 
everything; it strengthens our pleasure and 
it weakens our strength. For long years 
the Judge had resisted the wiles of wor- 
shiping maidens and admiring mammas, 
for the single reason thgt he never thought 
of marriage; but here he was suddenly 
made defenseless by the idea, the novel 
idea of taking unto himself a wife. He 
pictured Mrs. Piper—tidy, soothing, agree- 
able Mrs. Piper—at his rooms, looking after 
everything. Already he was beginning to 
weave ideal situations for her, wherein she 
showed to great advantage. He saw her 
placid, serene, economical under the most 
trying emergencies. Now he saw her keep- 
ing the dust off and now keeping the but- 
tonson. Then vague visions of her bend- 
ing over a wash-tub some way floated 
through his mind in the most picturesque 
fashion. He saw, in short, he saw Mrs. 
Piper in his home and himself with a wife. 

“Shall I?” he queried. “Will it pay? 
Will.she be worth it? But then she is sd 





for, Mrs. Piper?” 
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thrifty, so economical she can’t cost me 


thing.” 

As he reached this delightful climax in 
his musings, he suddenly came to a deter- 
mination. ‘‘I will do it,” he murmured, 
half aloud. ‘‘ She is worth it.” 

It was characteristic of the man that he 
gave but a mere passing thought to what his 
friends would say, what the town would 
think. ‘What the town would think!’ 
What could it think, but that he did well— 
he, Judge Harrow? He! Why, of course, 
he was beyond criticism. He smiled with 
great satisfaction at the thought that, as Mrs. 
Judge Harrow, Mrs. Piper would be above 
question and would have but an added 
charm. 

And had he forgotten all about merry 
Fan? 

Well, yes. 
had. 

A glimmering suspicion, after he had left 
Mrs. Fitch’s house, that she was not alto- 
gether sincere in her expressions of admira- 
tion rendered him vaguely distrustful, and 
that was just enough to put his vanity on 
guard over his heart. By the way, how much 
vanity has to do with affairs of the heart. 
I am afraid that it is true that it is the 
leader of more than half of the battles 
fought in Love’s name. When we say we 
‘‘love” another, we so often mean that we 
have found a new way of admiring ourself. 

Two days later, Mrs. Piper came to the 
Judge’s rooms, bringing home his washing. 

‘Found a wife for me yet, Mrs. Piper?” 
said the Judge, in a bantering way, as she 
was taking his clothes out of the basket. 

“‘l’m a-lookin’ for her,” answered Mrs. 
Piper, in the same strain. 

‘You'd better look near at hand, then, 
Mrs. Piper,” said the Judge. 

‘“Who be that, sir?” said the little woman, 
as, on her knees, she was tucking a clean 
towel over the rest of the linen in her 
basket. ‘‘ Miss Tippe?” 

“Miss Tippe!” scowled the Judge. 
‘Hardly! No; I meant—well—yourself.” 


‘‘Ha! ha! ha! Well, Hi never! Judge 
*Arrow,” laughed Mrs. Piper, in complete 
innocence, ‘‘ you will have your joke, sir. 
Ha! ha! ha!” rising to her feet and walk- 
ing toward the door. ‘‘ You are that jolly, 
sir. Ha! ha! ha! You do one’s heart good. 
Good-day, sir,” and she had dropped her 
usual courtesy and was out the door and 
gone before the bewildered Judge had 
time to regain his voice or make known his 
wishes. ‘‘Plague on these women, any 
way,” muttered the Judge, angrily. ‘‘ Just 
as I was going to talk it all over with her, 
off she goes and leaves me. Suppose she 
wasn’t expecting it; but she needn’t have 
been in such a hurry. 1 can’t wait until 
next week to see her about it, and yet I 
don’t want to go to her house. Let me see. 
What shall Ido? Oh! [haveit. I'll go to 
church to prayer-meeting to-night (she al- 
ways goes), and then I’ll walk home with 
her.” 

Fan and Lou were among the occupants 
of the church parlor that evening. 

‘‘Fan,” said Lou, asshe gave her an elbow 
telegraph, ‘‘look overto your right. Doyou 
see anybody?” 

“Oh!” whispered Fan, as her hand un- 
consciously caressed her crimps. ‘‘ The 
Judge! at meeting! What brings him here? 
He never comes.” 

“Love for a fellow-sinner, maybe,” said 
Lou, dryly. 

“Don’t: make me laugh!” smiled Fan, 
« Wait until after meeting.” 

After the service was over, the Judge, as 
he entered the vestibule, met Fan and Lou 
face to face. 

‘‘Oh! here you are,” said Fan, confidently. 
“TI thought you'd wait for us. Quite a 
number out at meeting tonight. Wasn't 
there? So glad you're going our way, Judge, 
for I wanted to ask you about some- 
thing.” ‘. 

The Judge was just going to reply, and 
say that he had another engagement, when 
away off in the distance, fully fifty yards 
away, he saw asmall figure, in a well-known 
black-and-white plaid shawl, rapidly reced- 
ing. Vexed at her for not being on hand 
when wanted and not caring to follow her 
before so many witnesses, he frowned, drew 
himself up more haughtily than usual, and 
answered Fan, shortly: ‘Certainly, if you 
wish.” 


If the truth must be told, he 





Well!” pouted Fan. ‘If you don’t want 
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cross. Just out from meeting, too.” 
Glancing down at her pretty face, vexed 
and annoyed as he was, the Judge’s scowl 
melted away, and he answered, politely: 
**You must pardon me. I am happy to es- 
cort you home, of cuurse. I came—” 

“‘T thoughtso,” interrupted Fan, not wait- 
ing for him to finish his sentence. “I 
thought you came to see me, for you must - 
have known what a pleasure it would be to 
me.” 

Alas! Fan, all your flattery falls on closed 
ears to-night. You may smile your sweet- 
est, say your broadest compliments, and in- 
sinuate the most subtle appreciation, and 
to-night the usual thirsty soul will not 
drink it in. In monosyllables he answered 
all her questions and with an abstracted air 
listened to all her pretty chattering. Finally 
they reached Mrs. Fitch’s house. 
‘‘Good-night, Miss Herman,” said the 
Judge, soberly. 

‘“What!” said Fan. ‘‘ Not good-night. al- 
ready. Come in for a while, Judge. It’s 
early yet.” 

‘No, thank you, Miss Herman,” said the 
Judge, seriously. ‘‘I must bid you good- 
night,” and, raising his hat, he left her. 

Fan looked after him until he was out of 
sight, then, turning round to Lou, said: 
“Ohi me. What shall I do? He loves me 
not! Lead me unto some cool, dark spot, 
where I can die and be forgot! Lou, he 
doesn’t love me; he doesn’t love you; and 
he won't have either. Boo-hoo! boo-hoo!” 
And the merry sprite, holding her handker- 
chief to her eyes in a feigned paroxysm of 
sobbing, left the gate and went inside the 
house. 

The next morning the Judge, after a 
troubled consultation with himself, decided 
to go to Mrs. Piper’s house at once and call, 
Even the most confident of men will some- 
times feel a little nervous when about to 
obey one of Cupid’s orders. He dressed 
himself in his best, even to getting out his 
pet cane and wearing his high hat, in honor 
ef the occasion. At last, when he could 
think of nothing more to do to impress his 
lady love, he cleared his throat, took up his 
hat, and majestically started forth. 

It was curious how the road slipped from 
under his feet that morning. He was at 
Mrs. Piper’s gate almost before he knew it. 
The little woman was busy engaged in 
hanging up some clothes on the line; but 
she saw the Judge before he saw her, and, 
hastily taking a clothespin out of her mouth, 
she went, just as she was, to meet him, 

‘*Good-morning, sir,” she said, dropping 
her usual courtesy and looking very comely 
in her calico gown, sleeves rolled up, and 
disordered hair. ‘‘I’m proud to see you, 
sir. Walk in.” 

‘‘Thank you, thank you,” said the Judge, 
somewhat hurriedly. ‘‘ I don’t mind if I do, 
for a while.” 

Wondering what business he had come 
about and not thinking of herself for an in- 
stant, she led the way into her little sitting- 
room, ran her hand over a dustless chair, to 
see if by any possibility there were any stray 
specks thereon, placed it before her visitor, 
and said: ‘‘Sit down, Judge ’Arrow. Not 
a very fine place for you, but hit’s the best 
Hi "ave, sir.” 

The Judge sat down, coughed, and was 
silent, A minute went by, a still, silent 
minute. Woman-like, Mrs. Piper was the 
first to break the spell. Smiling, she said: 
“Did you want to see me about hanything, 
sir? Is there hanything | can do for you?” 

“How strange I feel,” thought the Judge. 
‘‘Pshaw! what is there to be frightened 
at?” Making a great effort, he said aloud: 
“* Yes, there is.” 

Still silence. 

Then Mrs. Piper, with admirable patience, 
said, sweetly: 

«Well, sir?” 

«J want you, Mrs. Piper,” said the Judge, 
at last, desperately. 

“Yes, sir?” questioned Mrs. Piper, still 
not comprehending. ‘“‘ You want me to—” 

‘‘T want you to be my wife!” choked the 
Judge, in true lover-like fashion. 

“May the Queen defend us!” cried Mrs. 
Piper, almost in terror. ‘‘ But’ave you your 
senses, sir? You can’t mean that, sir,” 
looking rather pale. ‘ You'd best go ‘ome, 
Judge. 1 see as ‘ow you can't be well this 
morning.” , 





“Well as you are!” growled the Judge, 
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recovering from his fright, now that he saw 
Mrs, Piper in hers. ‘‘I asked you to be my 
wife, and I think it deserves a civil an- 
ewer.” 

The little woman had risen in her excite- 
ment. She now sat down again, pale and 
trembling. 

“Oh! oh! Judge ’Arrow!” she cried. 
**You never can mean what your words do. 
You—me—you—Judge ’Arrow! Want me 
to be your wife? Hit’s impossible, sir.” 

“Why is it impossible?” said the Judge, 
his heart sinking again at the ominous 
words. ‘‘ Why?” 

“Why, sir?” said Mrs, Piper. ‘‘ Why? It 
is an unheard of thing, sir—you to want me 
for a wife—me/ It’s too great an honor, 
sir. You is only ‘avin’ your joke, Hi am 


sure!” 

**Oh!” smiled the Judge, gradually grow- 
ing back into his old self, ‘‘ that’s it, is it? 
Well,” complacently, ‘‘ I don’t wonder that 
you are surprised; but still I mean it. I 
really do want you for my wife.” 

Convinced, at last, of the sincerity of his 
offer, but still overcome by the magnitude 
of the proposal, Mrs. Piper sat and stared at 
him in awestruck silence. 

** Well,” said the Judge, his face beam- 
ing with gratified pride at the effect of his 
words—*‘ well, will you have me?” 

Looking up at him from the depths of her 
lowly heart, through an admiring mist of 
tears, Mrs. Piper said, meekly: ‘‘ Hi will, 
if you think hit best, sir.” 

**T do think it best, Mrs. Piper,” said the 
Judge, gallantly kissing her hand. 

“Oh! don’t, sir,” cried Mrs. Piper, drawing 
it quickly away. ‘‘’At ’and was in the tub 
a while ago. Don’t, sir.” 

‘‘That’s one thing I like you for,” said 
the Judge, gaining it again. ‘‘ You are so 
industrious and clever.” 

“*To think as ow you hever noticed me 
at all, sir. Hit’s wonderful!” said Mrs. Piper, 
still shaking her head in wondering awe. 
* Hi cannot see ‘ow it was, sir.” 

“Well, never mind about all that now,” 
said the Judge, magnanimously; ‘‘ but let us 
begin and make our arrangements.” 

“Oh! sir,” said Mrs. Piper, with a rosy 
blush, “‘ there’s no great ’urry, sir.” 

“Nothing like having everything settled 
beforehand,” said the Judge, decidedly. 
“Let's see!” he added. ‘‘ We'll have the 
wedding at the end of November.” 

**Oh! sir.” 

‘And we'll take Brown’s house. We 
won't live over Lander’s store any more (at 
least, I won't), and we won't keep a girl. 
You know how to do everything, I suppose?” 

‘“‘After my fashion, replied his love, 
modestly. 

“T’ve no doubt you'll do very well,” 
agreed the Judge. ‘‘ Then we'll be married 
in church, and give everybody their tea 
afterward at our new home. How much 
money have you, Mrs. Piper?” 

** Not much, sir,” she answered, apologet- 
ically. ‘‘Hi've saved about three hundred 
dollars altogether, I think, sir.” 

‘‘Hum!” said the Judge. ‘‘I thought it 
was more. However, it don’t matter. I’ve 
enough. You'll be as saving as you can, I 
suppose?” he questioned. 

“Oh! yes, sir. Iwill,” answered his love 
in all faith to this very unlover-like question. 

**Let’s sit on the sofa,” proposed the 
Judge, ‘‘and talk it all over.” 

With admiring readiness, Mrs. Piper did 
at once as he suggested? 

And now we will leave these lovers 
alone. It is a shame to play eavesdropper 
longer. And then, besides, lovers, when 
seen too much of, sometimes become bores 
to their tolerant friends. 

Never was there such excitement in the 
town as when the neighbors received the 
invitation to the Judge’s wedding. The 
little church was crowded and packed when, 
at four o’clock one afternoon, the bride and 
groom were momentarily expected. A low 
hum was buzzing all through the church, 
when suddenly the small organ struck up 
an inspiring measure, and the Judge and 
Mrs. Piper, arm and arm, walked up the 
aisle. 

‘*My!” said Fan, cruelly, to Miss Tippe, 
who was seated near, ‘‘don’t she look 
nice?” 

‘* Yes’m,” said Miss Tippe, wistfully eye- 
ing the bright-faced window, as she stood 
before the altar railing. 

“Do you take this woman, do you take 
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this man,” etc., etc., and soon it was all Will Grosvenor was quite desperate. He It was hard for Mr. Marshall to resist all 


over. 

**So strange! such a few words to make 
her his wife!” said gentle Miss Tippe. 

“It is strange!” mused Fan, with a smile 
on her face, as the newly-made couple 
walked down the aisle. ‘‘Strange! I won- 
der how he came to marry her.” 

“Strange?” growled Mrs. Fitch, at her 
side. ‘‘ Shows his long head. Mrs. Piper 
was allers a right clever woman.” 

New Yor City. 





BABY IN CHURCH. 


BY MINNIE M. GOW. 


Aunt Ne.ure had fashioned a dainty thing, 
Of hamburg and ribbon and lace, 
And Mamma had said, as she settled it 
round 
Our beautiful Baby’s face, 
Where the dimples play and the laughter lies 
Like sunbeams bid in her violet eyes: 
“If the day is pleasant and Baby is good, 
She may go to church and wear her new 
hood.”’ 


Then Ben, aged six, began to tell, 

In elder-brotherly way, 
How very, very good she must be 

If she went to church next day. 
He told of the church, the choir, and the 

crowd, 

And the man up in front who talked so loud ; 
But she must not talk, nor laugh, nor sing, 
But just sit as quiet as anything. 


And so, on a beautiful Sabbath in May, 
When the fruit-buds burst into flowers, 

(There wasn’t a blossom on bush or tree 
So fair as this blossom of ours), 

All in her white dress, dainty and new, 

Our Baby sat in the family pew. 

The grand, sweet music, the reverent air, 

The solemn hush, and the voice of prayer 


Filled all her baby soul with awe, 
As she sat in her little place, 
And the holy look that the angels wear 
Seemed pictured upon her face. 
And the sweet words uttered so long ago 
Came into my mind with a rhythmic flow. 
“ Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven,” said He, 
And I knew that he spake of such as she. 


The sweet-voiced organ pealed forth again, 

The collection-box came round, 

And Baby dropped her penny in, 

And smiled at the chinking sound. 
Alone in the choir Aunt Nellie stood, 
Waiting the close of the soft prelude, 

To begin her solo. High and strong 
She struck the first note, clear and long 


She held it, and all were charmed but one, 

Who, with all the might she had, 
Sprang to her little feet and cried : 

“Aunt Nellie, you's being bad!” 

The audience smiled, the minister coughed, 
The little boys in the corner laughed, 
The tenor-man shook like an aspen leaf 
And hid his face in his handkerchief. 


And poor Aunt Nellie never could tell 
How she finished that terrible strain, 
But says that nothing on earth would tempt 
Her to go through the scene again. 
So, we have decided perhaps ’tis best, 
For her sake, ours, and all the rest, 
That we wait, maybe, for a year or two, 
Ere our Baby re-enter the family pew. 
Wasasincron, Pa. 








THE TURNING POINT. 


BY MRS.. A. W. NELSON. 





Ir was dark as pitch and the wind was 
blowing a gale. The rain fell in heavy 
sheets and the officer on deck buttoned his 
pea-coat tighter up to his chin, pulled down 
his tarpaulin, and thought it was high time 
for the next port watch to come up. 

‘*Four hours walking this deck, with only 
an inky cloud round about and that dim 
light fore and aft, is not such enlivening 
work, after all, Uncle Sam!” he muttered. 
** When will that bell sound?” 

It was the practice ship ‘‘ St. Mary’s,” that 
lay out in the harbor with a goodly crew of 
officers and men aboard, and over one hun- 
dred apprentice boys, who were to be 
trained into fine sailors, to do their country 
gallant service; and she tugged restlessly at 
her anchor, as if she, too, thought it was 
high time for old Neptune to stretch out his 
trident and smooth the waters. 

Ensigo Fiagg’s watch was untiring, and 
so was Master Waite’s at the starboard; but 
how could they be supposed to note every 
slight noise below deck, as well as every 
danger from the sea? 
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thought he should like sea life; but, after 
four months’ trial, he longed for home and 
land ways more than he could tell. He 
could not sleep on such a night. “That 
mournful fog-horn, those swinging ham- 
mocks, that shrouded ship seemed to cut 
him off forever from a life bygone and dear, 
and in a moment he resolved to leave it. 

Could he reachthe shore? He was a good 
swimmer and it was only half a mile off; 
but he could not even see the outline of it 
and a strong current lay between. He was 
bound to go. Let them call him a deserter, 
if they would. 

He crept softly to an open port-hole, 
crawled through, and dropped silently 
down into the dark water. The icy chill 
warned him back, but he struck out boldly 
shoreward. 

It was more than an hour past midnight. 
There had been a gay party at the Pequot 
House, and some lights still shone from the 
upper windows, though all the guests had 
gone. Mr. Marshall was taking a last turn 
on the piazza, and wondering if it would 
clear by morning, when he was startled by 
acry off on the water. It seemed to come 
from far away and be borne in by the 
breeze. It sounded like ‘‘ Help! help!” but 
so faint that for an instant he doubted if 
he had heard anything. The next moment 
he dashed down the steps, calling to the 
policoman on watch to follow him, threw 
off the line, jumped into his boat, and pulled 
out against wind and tide. Then he heard 
it once more, that despairing cry, and 
strained every nerve in its direction. 

‘*Halloa! halloa!” shouted Mr. Marshall 
and Policeman Quinn, by turns; but no 
answer came across the water. So little 
guide had they but instinct, which is often 
more than sight. 

“Yes, sir. Yes, sir. It is one of those 
boys, I’m bound,” said Mr. Quinn, as he 
caught at a dark object that had almost 
swept by them. In another moment they 
had Will in the boat, and put its bow about, 
pulling harder than before. 

‘Buch a night as this for the youngster 
to runaway! I’m afraid he'll never speak 
again, sir,” as he shook him hard and heard 
no sound. 

Mr. Marshall's only answer wi. to row 
harder, while Policeman Quinn turned poor 
Will on his face, wrapped his great coat 
round him, and began to chafe his hands. 
He carried him with lightning speed into 
the kitchen, where a good fire burnt and 
the kettle hissed on the hob; but they 
almost gave up hope when, after every 
effort, a half hour had passed and Will 
showed no signs of life. 

Mr. Marshall bent over him once more. 
‘‘His heart beats!” Then a fluttering sigh, 
agasp, and Will opened his eyes, with a 
bewildered look. A little more and he said, 
faintly: 

** Where am I?” 

Mr. Marshall said, quietly: ‘‘ You're all 
right, my boy.” Then he gave him a good 
warm drink, had his soaked sailor suit 
taken off, and tucked him up in a bed that 
seemed like home; and Will went off ina 
sleep too sound to dream. 

With the morning came remembrance, 
and it was a white, wretched face Mr. Mar- 
shall saw when he came in after breakfast. 
The first thing that morning Will had 
thought to start for town; but found himself 
too weak to walk, and now he sat like a 
culprit before his judge. He hardly thought 
of his escape from death, so much more 
difficult did it seem to get back home, now 
that his first attempt had failed. 

Mr. Marshall saw how miserable he was, 
and in his kind heart had thought out the 
best thing to do; but he said: 

*‘So you wanted to get away from the 
ship, my boy. What is the trouble? Were 
they not good to you there?” 

“Oh! yes, sir. But I made a mistake. 
I don’t like the sea. I don’t want to stay. 
But I'll go home and study as hard as ever 
lcannow. I thought I didn't like school; 
but I like it a heap better than this. Oh! 
please, sir, let me go home.” 

And then Will poured out all his troubles, 
and pleaded with all his might to be let off, 
promising to go right to his father, or do 
anything Mr. Marshall said, if he would only 
not send him back. ‘‘ The boys will make 
game of me, sir, and the captain will be very 
angry, and I’ll never get over it anyway.” 





these entreaties, but he knew he must. 

He asked Will all about his home, ahd 
found that his father was a lawyer in M., 
who had let his son join the apprentice ship 
only after long and constant urging. . He 
had read so many stories of ‘‘ the life on the 
ocean wave” that he was full of its fascina- 
tion. He grew idle and moping and said 
nothing else would ever satisfy him. But 
now the touch of reality had cured him of 
his wild dreams, and he was as eager to re- 
turn home as before to leave. 

Mr. Marshall heard all, and then left 
Will, with a promise on his part to wait till 
he had been to the ‘‘ St. Mary’s.” He found 
Captain Breese in his cabin, not yet in- 
formed of Will’s escape. The officer in 
charge was then calling the roll and had 
not made his morning report. There had 
been a stir among the boys and several 
asked for Will; but he might be down in 
the sick-bay, so there was little said. 

Captain Breese had a long talk with Mr. 
Marshaf, and was disposed to be lenient 
after the hard fight Will had had for life; 
but, as he knew all his previous history, his 
advice was to have him remain. 

“I could get him off, but I think the boy 
had better stick. I'll let him go home for a 
few days, to see his mother, and then I want 
him back. There are more chances in the 
future than he knows. He has pluck. 
Let him pass the examination well, and 
he’ll not have to stay here. Do the best 
we can, they are a pretty rough set here— 
not so many boys who have homes to guto— 
and it is trying for a lad well brought up. 
But they are improving all the time.” 

So it was reported on board that Will had 
sick-leave for a week, and Mr. Marshall 
brought back the Captain’s decision to him. 

“‘Now, Will,” he said, ‘‘I don’t want to 
preach to you; but this seems to me the 
turning-point of your life. Of course, you 
can go home, and get your father to use his 
influence to get you off the ship; and then, | 
perhaps, be sorry and wish you hadn't. 
I know all the disagreeable things on board 
for a boy who has left a home like yours; 
but, whenever you go out into the world, 
you have to find these,-in one shape or other, 
and, like Captain Breese, I advise you to 
‘stick.’ A sailor’s life can be made a noble 
one and you may yet command a ship and 
find new worlds to conquer. If you think 
you owe me anything for saving your life 
last night, just decide to go back to the ‘ St. 
Mary’s,’ and do the very best you can, and 
you will more than repay me.” 

Will went home for a week, and his 
mother nursed and comforted him, and 
was made happy because he was so earnest 
about all he should do when he went back 
and how hard he would study. 

And he did. Captain Breese met him 
with_no harsh rebuke, but watched now and 
then, and gave him encouragment when 
things went wrong. 

When the drill came off at Newport, Will 
could man a boat like an old salt, run up 
the yard-arm like a cat, and march and 
countermarch like a veteran. Very soon 
he could splice the rope and wire to per- 
fection, make the most beautiful knots, 
strap the blocks, turn in dead eyes, and 
excel in Jacob’s ladder, and chain stop- 
ping. Then he ‘‘boned down” harder to 
his books than ever before, and passed an 
excellent examination in navigation for so 
young a seaman. And one happy day 
Captain Breese, to his delight and amaze- 
ment, announced that William Grosvenor 
was one of the three apprentices appointed 
as midshipman in the U. 8. Navy, the only 
one from the ‘‘ St. Mary’s.” 

A year of probation. And what a proud 
boy he was to go home to his mother, in his 
fine uniform, bright buttons, and shoulder- 
straps of honor. 

Then he told her the secret he had kept 
for a year, and how he was nerved to do his 
very best ina place where once it seemed 
impossible to live. 

Years after, when Lieutenant Grosvenor 
was high on the list and had command of 
the Coast Survey steamer ‘‘ Bache,” doing 
his 7 good service by seeking out the 
dangers of her harbors, he never régretted 
that he had be as an apprentice. 

His study of seamanship had been exact. 
He had learned from the very beginning, 
and he could help and sympathize in the 
hardships of a sailor's life, For was he not 
one of them? 


New Lonpon, Comm, 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


(Communications for this department should be ad. 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Tue INDEPENDENT, New York.) 
I. “Where they feared the death they have 

borne life away ; and where they would be safe 

they perish.”—King Henry V. 





Il. “ There’s nothing in this world can make 
me joy. 
Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale, 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man.” 
—King John. 


If. “She sat like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at Grief.”"—Twelfth Night. 


IV. “Till I find more than will, or words to 
do it, 
(I mean your malice), know, officious 
lords, 
I dare and must deny it.” 
—King Henry VI11. 


V. “* There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will.” 
—Hamlet. 


VI. “I hold the world but as the world, 
Gratiano, 
A stage where every man must play a 
part.’’—Merchant of Venice. 


VII. “‘ Were I a man, a duke, and next of blood, 
I would remove these tedious stumbling- 
blocks, 
And smooth my way upon their headless 
necks.”—Aing Henry V1. 


Take a word from each of the above quota- 


tions and form a well-known proverb. 
LLY. 


HOUR-GLASS. 


a*? 
*e*# es 
** 2% 


* # 
* *# * 


ee e+ te eae t 


ses 
axe et 
* 
= 


* #2 # 


1, The upper word without fault; 2, blazing ; 
8, divided ; 4, a number; 5, a consonant ; 6, an 
article useful at this time; 7, a language; 8, a 
kind of leather ; 9, a history. 

The centrals mean a reviser of literary works. 

POLLY. 
A RIDDLE. 
’Twas to a Boreal shore 
I went once, in a skiff, 
And, standing there, with icy coat, 
I saw two letters stiff. 
Their hidden meaning I couldn’t see, 
And asked our guide to tell. 
** A Latin word,’’ says he to me, 
** These mean when studied well.” 
C. V. WAGNER. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


In tomb, but not in grave. 
in note, but not in stave. 
In plate, but not in dish. 
in whale, but not in fish. 
in sun, but not in light. 
In day, but not in night. 
My whole is a science. 
W. W. 8. H. 
ACROSTICAL REBUS. 


Five hundred and fifty-five, 

If rightly divided by two, 

And placed in right order, 

(Ihey’re now in disorder), 

Will show you what is black and blue. 

W. H. 

WORDS ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED. 
1. Not so much by one cent. 
2. Encountered the doctor on the street. 
8. You breakfast at 10 A. M. 


4. Become crockery! W. H. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES TRANSPOSED. 

1.SSSSIIITIP PM. 

2AAAACCLLPPHIO. 
8. 


W. W. 8.81. 


WORD-SQUARE. 
1, A diseased pe 3 2, to avoid; 3, a city; 
4, a proclamation ; 5, found in music. 
W. W. 8. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 141s. 
EASY BURIED CITIES. 

Bath, Cork, Keene, Lima, Bangor, Berne, 
Camden, Erie, Albany, Athens, Berlin, Brest, 
Catskill, Casco, Cork, Wheeling, Spa, Quebec, 
Naples, Nantes, Paris, Pisa, Lyons, Lena, 
Genoa, 

DOUBLE WORD-SQUARE. 


SCOT FREE 
CODE REAR 
ODOR EARS 
TERM ERST 


ANAGRAMS OF GIRLS’ Names.—Charlotte, 
Elizabeth Catharine, Caroline, Isabella, Jose- 
phine, Margaret, Gertrude, Henrietta. 

Woxp Puzz_ze.—Superintendent. 

Nore.—Will the winner of the “ Double 
Acrostic’ prize, who has not yet received her 
book, kindly send her name to this department ? 






* Selections, 
TO VIRGIL. 


WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF THE MaNTU. 
NINETEENTH CENTENARY OF VIRGIL’s DEATH. 


ANS FOR THE 





Roma® VirGit, thou that singest Dion’s lofty 
temples robed in fire, 

Tlion falling, Rome arising, wars, and filial 
faith, and Dido’s pyre ; 


Landscape-lover, lord of language more than 
he that sang the Works and Days, 

All the chosen coin of fancy flashing out from 
many a golden phrase ; 


Thou that singest wheat and woodland, tilth, 
and vineyard, hive and horse and herd ; 

All the charm of all the Muses often flower- 
ing in a lonely word ; 


Poet of the happy Tityrus, piping underneath 
his beechen bowers ; 

Poet of the poet-satyr whom -the laughing 
shepherd bound with flowers ; 


Chanter of the Pollio, glorying in the blissful 
years again to be, 

Summers of the snakeless meadow, unlabo- 
rious earth and oarless sea ; 


Thou that seest Universal Nature moved by 
Universal Mind ; 

Thou majestic in thy sadness atthe doubtful 
doom of human kind ; 


Light among the vanished ages; star that 
gilded yet this phantom shore ; 

Golden branch amid the shadows, kings and 
realms that pass to rise no more ; 


Now thy Forum roars no longer; fallen every 
: purple Cesar’s dome— ° 

Though thine ocean-roll of rhythm sound for- 
ever of Imperial Rome— 


Now the Rome of slaves hath perished, and 
the Rome of freemen holds her place ; 

I, from out the Northern Island sundered once 
from all the human race, 


I salute thee, Mantovano, I that loved thee 
since my day began, 

Wielder of the stateliest measure ever molded 
by the lips of man. 

—ALFRED Tennyson, “ in Nineteenth Century." 





HINTS FOR CAMPING OUT. 


In your issue of the 29th inst. was an 
item taken from the Philadelphia Press 
headed ‘‘ How to Camp Out.” Allow me, 
as a veteran in the ‘‘ campiug-out” liue, to 
offer a few suggestions. In selecting a 
spot to camp on, always select a spot On 
high ground. Procure a large tent—say, 
18 by 12 or thereabout—with three poles 
upright and one ridge-pole. Have it well 
stayed, and loosen the ropes every night, 
before ‘‘turning in,” as the moisture from 
the water or the dew alone will] tighten the 
ropes and draw the pegs from the ground. 
In the morning, when the sun touches 
them, they will soon become slack, when 
they can then be tightened, to be loosed 
again at night. A small tent, 10 by 12, can 
be used as a baggage tent, where all articles 
not in daily use can be stored and will be 
found very convenient. Al) that is required 
in the clothing line is a rubber blanket, a 
pair of rubber boots, a pair of heavy shoes 
or boots, a change of underclothing (the 
commoner the better), an old suit of clothes, 
and a pair or two of old pantaloons. The 
less baggage the better. For the medical 
department a bottle of Jamaica ginger is 
invaluable; also a bottle of good brandy, in 
case of cramp or dysentery, which gener- 
ally attacks new beginners, As regards 
cooking arrangements, the cheapest, easiest, 
and best plan is to get an old stove-top, 
with covers, etc., dig a hole the size of the 
stove-top and about six inches deep; lay 
the stove-top over the hole, bank up the 
sides with sod and gravel, leaving an open- 
ing in front about six inches wide to allow 
for a draft; put on the stovepipe, and you 
have the ‘‘ boss” stove. You can cook any 
way, except bake. The writer has done 
that way for 10 years (every vacation) and 
it always worked toacharm. Incase of rain, 
a light covering of boards or burlaps could 
be built over the stove, without interfering 
with the draft, ete. A party “ roughing 
it” must not mind alittle wet. That is what 
mukes it romantic. 

In regard to sleeping accommodations, 
the easiest way is to procure bed-ticks. Get 
them filled with fresh hay orstraw. Lay the 
rubber blanket on the ground first, the-bed 
onthat. Fora pillow use a log of wood, 
over which place an old coat, and you have 
a bed on which a man can rest well, pro- 
vided he is tired, and T never saw a camper 
yet that was not when night came on, 
Close up your tent at night before lighting 
your candles, and it will save youtoa great 
extent the annoyance of gnats and mosqui- 
toes and other insects that torment the life 
of a person who altempts to “rough it.” 
The writer has just returned from a two- 
weeks’ camping expedition, and, having 
served a long apprenticeship, thought that 
afew points offered to new beginners in 
this now “ popular line” of spending the 
heated term might prove of value. If the 
“boys” follow out the above instructions 
they will not regret the suggestions of 

A VETERAN, in “‘ New York Times.” 


OBLIGING A PREACHER. 


Just back of Missionary Ridge, Chat- 
tanooga, while following the highway to 











reach Tunnel Hill, came across a little 
church half hidden in the woods. The 
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building was primitive, and the old darkey 
who sat on a log by the door was more so, 
After I hud made inquiries about the route 
and was ready to go on, he said: 

‘Better git down, boss, an’ come in to 
meetin’,” 

“Do you hold services this afternoon?” 

‘‘Yes, sab. We am gwine to open in 
*bout five minits, an’I ’spects de sermon 
will be a powerful one.” 

It didn’t seem just right to be riding 
around the country on Sunday, and so I 
got down and took a seat beside the old 
man. After a few minutes spent in gen- 
eral talk, he said it was time to goin. [ 
followed after him and found myself the 
sole audience. I next found that he was 
the preacher who was to deliver the power- 
ful sermon. He opened services in regular 
form and with all due solemnity, aud then 
announced his text and began preaching. 
I stood it for fifty-five minutes, and then, 
as he had only, reached ‘‘Second G,” I 
waited until be had closed his eyes and 
then madea slide forthe door. It was no 
go. I hadn’t gone six feet before he 
stopped his sermon and asked: 

‘‘Stranger, must you be gwine?” 

** Yes, f feel that I must.” 

‘* An’ you can’t heah the rest?” 

a 0.” 

“Den I'll chop off right whar I is.” 

**Oh! don’t do that. You can go on with 
your sermon just the same.” 

«* But you see dar mus’ be a colleckshun 
tooken up arter de sermon,” he protested, 
in anxious tones. ‘“‘If you'll obleege me 
by takin’ a seat, I'll sing a hymn an’ pass 
de hat.” 

I sat down, and, when he had read and 
sung a hymn, he passed the hat, transfer- 
red the quarter to his vest pocket, and ob- 
served, as we went out: 

“TI didn’t git down to de moas’ powerful 
part of de sermon; but, if you happen ‘long 
dis way nex’ Sunday, I'll giv’ you de odder 
half, Dat quarter comes jist in time to en- 
courage me to keep de good work bilin’.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 





REQUISITES FOR A GOOD TELE- 
GRAPH OPERATOR. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes that he is able 
to transmit forty-two words. a minute, by 
the watch, for a consideruble length of 
time, and to receive, without difficulty, the 
writing of a private ling with forty offices, 
some of them occupied by Western Union 
operators, and he desires to know whether 
this degree of skill entitles him to be rated 
as a good operator. Inquiries of this kind 
are often received, implying that ability to 
transmit and receive a specified pumber of 
words per minute constitutes a standard by 
which a good or a “ first-class” operator may 
be distinguished; an error very common to 
novices and very mischievous. Speed, 
when combined with other qualifications, is 
certainly a very desirable accomplishment; 
butit is not the first requisite of telegraphic 
skill. Some of the men who bave ranked 
highest in the profession have not been re- 
markable for speed. It is the old stury of 
the tortoise and the hare over again. Tt is 
the steady gait and sound judgment that 
tell. If the correspondent can transmit 
forty-two words a minute in good, ringing 
Morse, and can transcribe from a Jine at the 
same rate, making every letter unmistak- 
ably legible (not necessarily ornate); if he 
can quickly adjust his instrument to every 
variation in the circuit, particularly in bad 
weather or on a faulty line; if, in sending, 
beexercises judgment and gauges his writ- 
ing to the ability of the receiver; if he has 
that peculiar telegraphic sense which en- 
ables him to instantly detect. an error, even 
ina cipher message; if he never “ breaks” 
except when in doubt as to the correctness 
of a word, and then always breaks; if his 
habits are irreproachable; if he has the good 
sense never to allow his temper to be ruffled 
by anything that occurson the line; if he 
can do and be and suffer all this for nine 
hours a day, without leaving hischnir, then 
he may justly claim to be a good operator. 
If, in addition to these accomplishments, 
he can transmit forty-two words a minnte 
with one hand, while “timing” with the 
other the messages he has sent, and can ent 
his frugal luncheon without suspending 
either of the other operations, he may he 
regarded #8 a first-class operator and will 
probably have no difficulty in obtaining a 
position of from $70 to $80 per month. AIL 
that is then necessary is for him to become 
thoroughly conversant with the properties 
of electricity and the applications thereof, 
and he is reasonably certain (if he lives) to 
reach the top of the profession, the length 
of time required depending to a great ex- 
tentupon the maneuvers of a certain gen- 
tleman in New York, Mr. Jay Gonld.—The 
Operator. 











TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY ELE- 
PHANTS IN ONE SEASON’S HUNTING. 


Mr. SANDERSON’s captures this season, 
up to March, reached a total of 251 ele- 
phants. Two of his drives were very suc- 
cessful, yielding sixty-five and fifty-five 
respectively. He could easily have caught 
a hundred more, if he bad bad a sufficient 
number of tame elephants. All the wild ele. 





phants were caught on the Garrow Hills, 


so that it may safely be concluded, when 
80 many bave been caught in such a 
comparatively small area, that there is little 
fear of their extinction in India, at all 
events. 

Although Mr. Sanderson had little or no 
time for sport; he came across and killed 
some good buffaloes (the horns of one bull 
measured 9 feet 6 inches outside and across 
forehead and 19}inches in- ci:cumference 
well clear of the skull), also some good 
specimens of rhinoceroses, which he says 
are much easier to kil] than buffalo. r. 
Sanderson also killed some tigers, two in 
one day. One of these was what he bith- 
erto has vot believed in—viz., a ten-foot 
tiger. It measured 10 feet Linch by the 
the shortest mode and he saysit could be 
made to measure 10 feet 6 inches. — 





HENRY’S CARBOLIC SALVE 
is the BEST SALVE for Cuts, Bruises, Sores, 
Ulcers, Salt Rheum, Tetter, Chapped Hands, 
Chilblains, Corns, and all kinds of Skin Erup- 


tions, Freckles, and Pimples. Get HENRY’S 
CARBOLIC SALVE, as all others are counter. 
feit. Price, 25 cents. 
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“ SPLENDID” FIREPLACE HEATER, 

WARREN RANGE, 

HALLETT RANGE, 
“ SPLENDID” PARLOR STOVE, 


FULLER, WARREN @& CO.,, 
TROY, Be Y., AND SOLD BY 
. G. HALLETT, 
236 Water Street, New York. 


ICHARDSON, 
BOYNTON & CO: 


232 & 234 WATER ST,, N.Y, 


Furnaces 


& Fire-Place Heaters, 













ed 1849. Send for 





STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and7 John St., N. Y¥. 
1 Bd th St., N.Y. 
pm 4 ST ys 
° * e a. 
OFFICES t ° Charles St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and — Dress sand Seen, 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned we dyed . 


Gentlemen's arments cleaned or dyed whole. 
indow-Shades, Tab! vers, Carpets, 





urn of goods. 
Govuds received and returned by express or by mail. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO,, 
Nos. Sand 7 John St., N. ¥. 


NEW IMPROVEMENT I, INTERIOR 
DECORATION, 


THE SOLID LEATHER 
Ornamental Nails and Buttons, 


AMERICAN SOLID LEATHER BUTTON 00., 
Providence, R. I. 
Patented Oct. 18th, 1881, and Feb. 14th, 1862. 


For UPHOLSTERY, FURNITURE, 
CARRIAGES, and RAILWAY CARS. 


Superior in strength, beauty, and durability to metal- 
headed nails and covered leather buttons. 


Endorsed and for sale by the finest trade 
throughout the country. 
Send for circular. 


EMERSON & 
FISHER CO., 


Carriage Builders, 
CINCINNATI. 


Annual Capacity, 20,000 Carriages. 


1788, BACON PIANOS. 122 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 
SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd St., 
New York, ; 


Reliable agencies desired in localities where nope 

















Bow exist. Catalogues by mail on spplication, 
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farm andl | Garden. 


{fhe Agricultural Editor will be glad te receive any 
wractical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested.) 





THE POTATO AND ITS DISEASES. 


BY AGRICOLA, 


APart from insect pests, there are numerous 
difficulties to be met with in the cultivation of 
the potato, to overcome which depends largely 
on a knowledge of ita habits, requirements, 
and constitution. In the first place, we must 
bear in mind that the potato tuber is of a root, 
but only a thickened portion of the stem or 
branch, just as if a gooseberry bush should 
thicken at the end or root portion and swell out 
into a tuberous form, its woody matter being 
converted into nutritious substance and its 
buds becoming similar to the eyes of a potato. 
In fact, the potato eyes are simply buds. 
These eyes are connected with the interior of 
the tuber, just asthe buds of a tree are con- 
nected with the woody tissue of the branch, 
and a circulation is maintained between the in- 
terior and the surface in like manner. There- 
fore, it is evident that, if the eye-roots are sev- 
ered, the eyes cannot longer draw nourishment 
from the tubers, as they would if they had been 
left intact, and the tendency will be toward de- 
terloration, which, though it may not be appar- 
ent in a single season, will eventually come. 

{nasmuch as debility and deterioration may 
be considered predisposing causes of the potato 
rot, itis wise > consider what produces this 
debility, which is almost always preliminary to 
the attacks of the rot, and how it may be 
avoided. The planting of 

IMPERFECTLY MATURED TUBERS 


is one of the causes of feeble constitution in the 
potato plant, and, according to the well-estab- 
lished law that “like produces like,’’ we can- 
not rightly expect new potatoes, with a 
strong constitution, to follow the planting of 
old ones, with a weak, That is, the tendency 
will be toward the worse, instead of toward the 
better. 

Now, immature tubers are wanting in starch, 
and this starch clement is what gives nourish- 
ment to the young plant. Hence, planting 
such starch-wanting potatoes is simply inviting 
feeble growth. About 17 of the 26 parts of 
solid matter of the tuber are starch elements, 
which, by the process of germination, are con- 
verted into sugar and thus made food for the 
plant. Hence, the importance of planting seed 
already possessing abundance of starch. Here, 
too, is an objection to planting tubers cut into 
small pieces, for it is evident that there cannot 
be a sufficient food supply for the young plant 
to enable it to do its best and to ccrry it suc- 
cessfully through the critical period of its early 
growth. Ina single season no serious results 
might follow ; but the practice could not be 
continued year after year with impunity. 


EXCESSIVE FERTILIZING 


also induces debility. High cultivation does 
not allow the plant tissues to consolidate so 
thoroughly as in moderate growth. The or- 
gans of the plant are overworked and are sur- 
charged with stagnant matter, the potatoes be- 
come watery, in consequence of too little starch, 
and the whole plant feels the weakening influ- 
ence. It is not asserted that strong fertilizing 
will show serious disadvantages immediately ; 
but the tendency will unavoidably be to pro- 
ance unhealthy, feeble growth in the end. 
Moderate stimulus will give a finer, more solid 
texture. 

While climatic influences cannot be entirely 
overcome, we, nevertheless, find that they have 
much to do with the potato crop. Although 
the tuber grows in almost all parts of the 
country, few plants so quickly feel 

SUDDEN ALTERNATIONS OF HEAT AND COLD 
and the extremes of wet and dry weather as 
this. These sudden changes seem to paralyze 
the plant-organs which elaborate the sap for 
plant-growth and incapacitate them for the 
performance of those functions which it fs in- 
tended in the economy of Nature that they 
should perform. 

The breathing passages or pores (stomata) of 
the plant are found in large numbers on the 
leayes and stems, and through these the surplus 
water that is absorbed by the roots is elim- 
inated. Nature has so ordered tt that these 
pores shall be open in wet weather and almost 
closed in dry, in order to prevent too much 
evaporation. Now, during a heavy rain, the 
spongioles of the roots absorb a great deal of 
moisture and the leaves also absorb some. 
Thus, the organs which elaborate the sap be- 
come gorged with fluid and the plant tissues 
begin to grow tender and weak and a debil- 
itated condition ensues. 

What, now, will be the result if the weather 
“comes off’ hot and dry? The stomata are 
closed; there ie no evaporation; the fluids 
become stagnant, elaporation is checked; the 
stems and leaves turn pale, then dark, until 
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whole plant becomes diseased and the tubers 
fit subjects for the rot. 

Thus far the causes which induce debility 
and an unhealthy condition in the potato plant 
have been considered, in order to prepare the 
way to a discussion of the one great and imme- 
diate cause of potato rot, which follows as a 
consequent of a previous feeble condition—viz., 


PARASITIC FUNGI. 


Botanically, the fungus which appears on the 
potatois known as Botrytis infestans, so named 
from the fact that the spore-cases appear like 
clusters of grapes. 

There is, as every one who has read botany 
knows, a division of plants known as Crypto- 
gamia, or flowerless plants, the seeds of which 
are termed spores. The fungi most common 
are toadstools, puff-balls, mushrooms, mildew, 
sweet, and the like, and they grow with ex- 
ceeding great rapidity. These spores or seeds 
fill the air and only await a favorable state of 
the atmosphere to seize upon any object they 
may, though preferably on decaying substances 
and plants of weak growth. 

Fortunately, they do not germinate readily, 
or we might hear more about their injurious 
effects than we do; but they are most apt to 
attack plants in damp, warm weather of long 
continuance. 

A word on how fungus affects plants may be 
of interest. The seeds are exceedingly minute 
and almost infinite in number from a single 
plant, and, striking upon the leaves of the po- 
tato plant, for instance, scientists tell us that 
the seeds are supposed to enter the pores of 
the leaves, and some are taken up by the spong- 
ioles of the roots and then circulated through 
the plant with the sap. Soon they throw out 
their little rootlets, called mycelium, into the 
plant tissues, check the elaboration of sap, fill 
up the pores, and use much of the vital ener- 
gies of the plant for their own support. Ex- 
periment has shown that these seeds, if mixed 
with a little water and applied to a potato, will 
in a short time induce decay. So fungus 
growths have become silent and insidious ene- 
mies of this plant. 

But with practical farmers, who simply know 
of the existence of this enemy to their crops, 
the essential point lies in the questions : What 
are we going to do about it? How can we 
preserve our potatoes from the ravages of this 
disease? Hence, a few suggestions on 


REMEDIES FOR FUNGI 


will be to the point, or perhaps preventives 
would be the better term. 

First. Cultivate the potato in elevated local- 
ities, not on the low ground. Probably most 
farmers have noticed that, when their potatoes 
have been raised on lowlands and in deep val- 
leys, they have suffered more from the rot than 
when raised on a hillside ; so, when raised in 
the immediate vicinity of ponds and lakes, this 
disease has been more troublesome than in the 
interior or apart from such localities. Damp- 
ness is a forerunner of fungus rot. 

Second, Alkalies are destructive to fungi. 
Hence, use such fertilizers as contain them. 
These may be wood ashes, lime, gypsum, etc., 
which are not only destructive to the fungi, 
but, on the otber hand, are highly beneficial to 
growth in the potato. These manures, applied 
to the hill and mixed with the soil, come in 
contact with the spores of the fungi by absorp- 
tion into the roots and circulation of the sap. 
Potatoes grown on burnt lands are scarce ever 
affected by the rot. 

Third. Avoid using nitrogenous manures, as 
nitrogen is favorable to the growth of fungi. 
Every one who has lived or is living on a farm 
will remember to have seen the common mush- 
room (Agaricus campestris) spring up in a night 
from the compost-heap, in warm, damp 
weather. This is owing largely to the nitro- 
genous elements of the manure. 

Fourth. While vigorous, healthy growth is 
generally a preventive of fungus attacks in a 
large measure, it may, of course, not always 
avail, especially in the potato. However, we 
have seen that fungi are more liable to attack 
weak, unhealthy plants; hence, this condition 
is to be avoided by stimulating growth with the 
proper fertilizers and keeping up an active 
vitality. In these ways we may hope to lessen 
the ravages of the potato rot, which in many 
localities has come to be greatly feared. 





Paris GREEN.—We are of the opinion now, 
as we have been for several years past, that the 
most economical way to apply Paris green is to 
mix it with plaster, rather than with water. In 
the latter the poison cannot be equally distrib- 
uted, stir the water as we may. The upper 
portions of the water will always hold less than 
the lower portions, where the insoluble, heavy 
powder collects in larger quantity, in spite of 
constant stirring. The leaves of the potato 
plant are harmed by this. Not so with flour or 
plaster. While we must use a tablespoonful of 
the green to a pailful of water to render it 
effective, the same quantity thoroughly mixed 
with two pailfuls of plaster wif prove just as 
effectual.— Rural New Yorker. 





In the Spring of 1873 I went upon a farm 
that had been badly run. The soil was mostly 
sandy loam, naturally good, but badly im- 
poverished. The farm contained an exhaust- 
less supply of muck. When a boy, years be- 
fore, as a consequence of reading agricultural 
papers, I had drawn into the yard of my 
father’s farm a large quantity of muck. It was 
something new in that section and the neigh- 
bors laughed at my book-farming. The next 
season we had double the usual quantity of 
manure, and, as a consequence, vastly better 
crops than usual, and I was able todemonstrate 
that my book-farming was not to be laughed 
at. After taking charge of a farm myself, I 
determined to enrich it by the proper use of 
muck. Accordingly the dried muck was 
placed behind the cows each day and all was 
thrown out together into the manure-heap. In 
this way I obtained from each cow at least 
three times the quantity of manure that farmers 
usually do, for I saved not only the solid mat- 
ter, but also the liquid, and the chemists assure 
us the urine from a cow contains as much fertil- 
izing matter as the dung. Futhermore, the 
muck, by thus coming in contact with the 
stable-droppings, was itself converted into 
good manure. The chemical composition of a 
fair quality of muck is almost exactly the same 
as that of cow-dung, with the exception that it 
is lacking in potash; but the fertilizing mater- 
ials are in an inert condition, therefore, they 
have to undergo a change before plants can use 
them. Muck contains a large proportion of 
nitrogen ; but, in order to become available to 
plants, it must be changed to ammonia and 
nitric acid. The muck being thoroughly mixed 
with the stable-droppings, the change takes 
place rapidly, while, if applied directly to the 
soil, it would change very slowly and ten years 
would be required to do the work of one if pro- 
perly mixed with manure. I had then three 
sources of obtaining manure from my cows 
that farmers, as they generally manage, do not 
have. First, the muck absorbed the gases and 
kept the manure from deteriorating, and those 
who have closely watched the dung-piles lying 
under the eaves of the barn, to be washed by 
every rain, can easily see that this is no small 
matter. Second, the urine, which is usually 
wasted, was saved. Third, each load of muck 
was converted into a load of manure. 

Not only was muck placed behind the cows 
in the cow-stable, but it was used just as freely 
in the horse-barn. In the horse-stable I con- 
sider muck more valuable than in the cow- 
stable, for horse-manure heats so badly when 
thrown into a heap that it is often greatly 
damaged by burning. A large quantity of 
muck can be used with the horse-manure, and 
the slight heating that follows is just what is 
needed to change muck to manure; further- 
more, muck being an excellent disinfectant, 
the horse-stable is kept sweet and healthful. 

The first year upon the farm I commenced 
keeping Cheshire swine and have increased 
the number each year since. I found that 
muck was an excellent thing to fill the pig- 
pens with, for it not only made a large amount 
of manure, but had all the advantages of fresh 
earth in promoting the healthfulness of the 
hogs; but it must be confessed it did not im- 
prove the appearance of a white hog. Muck 
will also keep the privy and hen-house sweet 
and increase the quantity of much-needed ma- 
nure at the same time. 

Now, did the muck do the farm any good? 
I was engaged in growing onions, cabbage, 
etc. quite extensively, a business which every 
gardener knows requires a large amount of 
manure, while it makes no manure returns to 
the farm. Instead of buying manure for these 
crops in the village, 1 made almost all the 
manure used on the farm, and when I left that 
particular farm, fn 1880,it was so much improved 
that it would produce three times as much as in 
1873. The improvement was due to the proper use 
of muck, 

It may be asked how the muck should be 
prepared for use atthe barns. Its proper prep- 
aration is very important. If the muck-bed is 
not too wet, it can be shoveled out from the bed 
during the Winter and allowed to freeze. 
Freezing is very important, as it crumbles the 
muck very fine and also heips to change the 
muck to manure. Then, during the dry 
weather of the latter part of Summer, when 
the farm-teams are not otherwise busy, it 
should be hauled to the barns and placed under 
cover. It is then ready for use as wanted. If 
the bed of muck is too wet to work in Winter, 
the muck can be drawn upon dry ground dur- 
ing a drought and treated as above mentioned. 
Scattered all over the Northern States are mil- 
lions and millions of cords of muck—enough, 
if properly used in connection with the stable- 
manures, to make our Eastern farms as fertile 
asthe Western prairies. It is an easy matter 
to make the land grow richer each year if the 
matter is looked after with intelligence, and I 
maintain that no man ought to be called a good 
farmer who is not making his land richer and 
growing bigger crops year by year.—E. W. 


Davis, in “‘ Rural New Yorker.” 
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.—DEEP PLANTING. 


UNLIKE berries, the potato may be grown in 
the sun, if there is sufficient moisture and cool- 
ness in the ground, which deep-planting (5 to 
7 inches, depending whether sandy or clay 
soil) secures. The past year, which was exceed- 
ingly hot and dry, ruined potatoes generally ; 
while I raised with deep planting, level and fre- 
quent culture, perfectly sound and large, hand- 
some tubers, quality equal to the present sea- 
son’s early produce. The few I planted shallow, 
adjoining the rest, were a failure, both in quant- 
ity and quality, the contrast being a complete 
one. , 

it has been remarked to me that deep plant- 
ing of the early sorts of potatoes the present 
season was not necessary and even hurtful, as 
it retarded coming up and was the cause of 
rotting of the seed. I do not dispute this 
where the planting was done in heavy, unfined 
clay and early in the season. Where rotted 
vagetable material is mixed well with the soil, 
in connection with farmyard manure, the case 
is different. A good sod, with some manure, 
well worked together, answers the purpose. 
This should be done inthe Fall previous. It was 
in this way I prepared the land for my present 
year’s crop, planting six inches deep and keep- 
ing the ground stirred at the surface. The 
success was the same as the past year, a full 
crop of pretty uniform tubers, few small ones 
and few overlarge. This uniformity [ secured 
by close planting, in drills, single eyes, 8 inches 
apart, drills 20 inches. To lessen the size a 
little and get still greater uniformity, I shall 
plant closer next season—drills 18 inches apart, 
eyes 6 inches. For field culture there must, of 
course, be more space between the rows. 

The variety I planted was the Early Rose, 
which, producing its tubers close together, ad- 
mits of close planting, and, therefore, high ma- 
nuring, to carry the numerous set. Deep culture 
is required (not less than eight inches, ten being 
better) and the whole depth enriched. This 
has been my treatment the present season, the 
ground being prepared toward the close of last 
Summer, so as to have it ready for early plant- 
ing in the Spring, the earliness favored by 
draining the ground—a clay drift, slightly fac- 
ing the north. A thick sod was turned down 
and a good coat of manure given, the whole in- 
timately mixed when the sod was rotted. This 
lightened and mellowed the soil, securing the 
ready discharge of surplus water and the re- 
tention of moisture in a drought, the latter 
favored by occasional surface culture. There 
was no hilling, as the deep planting (six inches) 
required none, sufficient moisture and coolness 
being obtained. The growth was admirable ; 
the stalks short and stout; leaves broad and 
smooth, retaining their breadth and smooth- 
ness without crinkling to the end. This was 
the case also last year, and in defiance of the 
drought. It was the excellent condition and 
deep protection of the ground that secured 
this. Although the foliage was exposed to the 
sun, the abundant vigor below successfully re- 
sisted the effect, the profuse transpiration in- 
creasing the coolness. 

The same effect may be seen upon other 
plants. I saw it demonstrated the present 
season in the case of blackberry plants. Those 
starting near the surface were checked by the 
heat and drought and some of the weaker were 
dried to a crisp, killed. A later growth, that 
started deeper inthe ground, made better prog- 
ress, and those still laterand deeper, appear- 
ing in August, when the drought and heat were 
greatest, pushed forward rapidly. These started 
10 to 12 inches below the surface, near a privy- 
drain, which, no doubt, enriched the lower soil 
So the tuber is favored when its seat is in the 
depths and the soil is what it should be. It is 
safe against harm, except that of vermin. My 
tubers came out clean and smooth, with now 
and then a little roughness or scabbiness, the 
cause of which I cannot determine, though 
inclined to think it the work of an insect. 

Nothing in its way can be nicer than these 
tubers, with their smooth, shining exterior and 
perfect form, full mellquness and sweetness, 
and the early freshness and good quality of 
the Rose when it first appeared. Some of the 
tubers are too large for the finest quality, 
weighing over half a pound, with some change 
of the form from the normal flattened shape, 
slightly tapering at one end and weighing some 
five ounces. Closer planting will secure this, 
increasing somewhat the yield as a whole, 
though the single stalk-product may be less. 
My yield the present season was at the rate of 
a little less than 600 bushels per acre. 

It will be seen that for garden culture this 
is the method, an area of a few rods square 
producing the usual amount of an acre, with 
something like a proportionate difference in 
quality, to which must be added uniformity of 
production. To secure this result, a large pro- 
portionate quantity of manure must be used, of 
which, from the extensive root absorption, 
little will be lost, and sufficient left, if the 
ground is well worked and mixed, to grow some 
other crop successfully without manure, the 
same season or the next.—F. G., in ‘Country 
Gentleman.” 
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SPINACH FOR NEXT SPRING. 


Sprxace is to be found inthe city markets all 
the year round, save in the hottest months. It 
is always in demand at a fair price and is re- 
garded, in view of the little labor it requires, 
as a profitable crop. Singularly enough, spin- 
ach does not appear to be generally known 
among our farmers, either to grow for their 
own use or as a crop to take to market. Es- 
pecially those who ate market farmers and 
supply vegetables to a not very distant town 
would find it to be easily raised, and to meet 
with a ready sale, especially in towns and vil- 
lages where the population is largely European. 
The spinach to be marketed in early Spring 
must have the seeds sown this month. It may 
follow onions, early cabbages, potatoes, or any 
otherearly crop. Give a good dressing of stable- 
manure, or its equivalent in some artificial fer- 
tilizer ; make the soil fine, as for a root crop, 
and sow the seed in drills 15 inches apart. It is 
customary to sow thickly, using 10 pounds or 
more of seed to the acre. Near New York the 
sowing is done from the first to the middle of 
this month, following with a roller; or, if this is 
not at hand, the gardener’s ready substitute, 
the feet, passing over the rows and treading 
them down, to bring the soil in close contact 
with the seed. The catalogues often recom- 
mend the Prickly-seeded variety as best for 
Fall sowing, but we have not found it prefer- 
able to the Round-seeded. Usually the plants 
will be large enough to allow of thinning be- 
fore Winter sets in, and a supply for use or for 
sale may be had from the thinnings, which 
should be cut out where the plants stand 
thickest. In very cold localities the spinach 
should have a thin covering of straw, leaves, or 
other litter ; but this is not usually done near the 
coast, though even there a slight covering pre- 
serves the leaves in bettercondition. In Spring 
the soil is loosened between the rows and the 
plants soon start into growth. When new leaves 
are formed in the center of the pliant the crop 
may be cut for use or for sale.—American Agri- 
culturist. 





en  —— 
ADVICE TO POMOLOGISTS 


As promised, about twenty years ago, I have 
given in all subscquent addresses to the Amer- 
ican Pomological Society the following advice : 
Plant the- most perfect and mature seed of 
our very best fruits, and, as the means of more 
rapid progress, cross-fertilize our finest kinds 
for still greater excellence.” Were it my 
parting injunction, I should have nothing to 
alter or take back. I have, therefore, put this 
into verse forthe Rural New Yorker, with the 
hope that it may chime with the music of Po- 
mology when my muse shall have crossed the 
river and left her harp hanging on the willows: 


Plant the best seeds of every good fruit, 

Good fruits to raise, all lands to suit, 

Fruits which shall live, their blessings to shed, 
On millions of souls when we shall be dead. 


These are creations that do the world good, 

Treasures and pleasures with health in our 
food, 

Pleasures which leave in the mem’ry no sting, 

No grief in the soul, no stain on Time’s wing. 


For fruitage and flow’rs let praises arise 

From earth’s utmost bound to heav’ns highest 
skies, 

Songs of rejoicing where’er they are found, 

Songs of thanksgiving where’er they abound. 


—MARSHALL P. 


Wriiper, in “ Rural New 
Yorker.” 





~HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
LEMONADE. 
Dr. C. C. OLMSTEAD, Milwaukee, Wis., says: 
**] use several bottles in my family annually. 
As ‘lemonade’ [ prize it highly.’’ 





AGRICULTURAL. 


AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. | F 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 








This wire contains six times as a Sa per- 
, and oe ainet la fence that is as effi- 
e animals. It will 


frincement upon patent-right. 
AMERICAN PPENCING CO., 234 West 20th St, N. Y. 


FAIRBANKS’ | 


STAWDARD 


SCALES. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York. 


“THE GOLDEN NORTHWEST.” 


Now is the time to secure homes in 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, AND MONTANA. 


Emigrants intending to take upfarms during the 
tal vo intor Spring in the Great Northwestshould not 

inform themselves of the advantages offered 
by t 


"NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 


forthe settlement of that company’s lands along its 
lines in Minnesota, Dakota, and Montana. 
The Northern — 1 runs through a region 
which eK be excell 
HEALTHFU Lees oO LIMATE, 
FERTI ay 4 and 
wnat RESOURCES, 
( ron inducements offered to 








Nowhere else are on 
COLONISTS and FAR 


; » READY Ma 
GOOD SINESS eae and 
FINE CHANCES for PAYING INVESTMENTS. 
2 nt of Dakota A. Montana offers a 
rae IKLD FOR SETTLEMENT. 

The us condition of of existing settlements 
along tie” oe —_— f 
Minnesota and Eastern Dakota, is the best guaran 
Fd — permanency of the agricultural interests ot 

e en regic 

The Northern Pacific Railroad has now in market 
the finest WHEAT and GRAZING LANDS, which are 
offered at LOW PRICES and on easy terms of pay- 


mnt. 
In MINNESOTA and DAKOTA there are 4,000,- 
acres awaiting settlement. 
In MONTANA there are §,000,000 acres ready 
for occupanc 
THE ORTHERN rece COUNTRY has NO 


yor Gotetied information on all points apply at or 
address the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 





Neo. 285 Broadway. 
PAINT READY MIXED. 





wan co. 
Box Pittsburgh, Pa. 


= ine asthma Same Remedy, 


T. Brow: abt sites: 
or sutered with Roskies th 
voy Groans Remedy complete oaned 
sh ail Asthmatic Su 





cap rest and sleep 
ull-size box a peel. si. 


id by De ooster, O., Proprietor. 











. . > ws Mp = 
Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office, 159 Front Street. 


Factory, Newark, N. J. 
PL ey and Dealers are invited to send for 








TRE INDEPENDENT. 


EP. FRUITS, GRAPE VINES. 
EP. ROE Sats 


‘all is the best time to 
E P. “ROE. Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


J. M. THORBURN & C0., 
15 JOHN STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR DESCRIPTIVE 
PRICED 
CATALOGUE OF 


BULBS 


for Autumn planting is spdy fer mailing to appli- 
cants. 


LILLY OF THE VALLEY PIPS 


FOR FLORISTS A SPECIALTY. 








MOOR4 BRO’S GENERAL COW DRINK. 
The only preventive of “ Milk Fever,’’ 
Abortion, “ Garget,’’ eo Fevers,’’ 
** Red Water,’’ «* Black Leg,’’ e 
For fevers and dise ae of catue end it is 
without rival. 50 cents e 
EDW. MOORE, M. R. C. v. 8., was socsmaly cattle 
plague o inepector f for the British Governmen 
R K BRO’ S, Albany, NY 


W HEELER’S 


WOOD FILLER. 


The only article to give a durable, economical, natu- 
ral, and perfect finish to hard wood 


BREINIG’S LITHOGEN SILICATE PAINT. 


Very durable and economical. One walton, when 





| thinned, produces two gallons of ready mixed paint. 


Send for sample card of colors. Please name this paper. 


The Bridgeport Wood Finishing (o., 
GRANVILLE M. BREINIG, Agent, 
___ 40 Bleecker Street, New Yerk. 


NEW RICH BLOOD) 


ts make New _ 

Blood, and will coer completely change y= blood 
the entire system in three months. 
who will take 1 pill each night from it to nypersn 
may be restored to sound health, if such a thing 
epee Sent by mail for 8 letter stamps. 

8S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Massy 
formerly Bangor, Me, 








BELLS. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Cou 


Successors to Meneely & Kin.berly, Bet. Fourp 

Troy, N. Y., manufacture a superior quality of Bells: 

a attention aoe to to Church 
ta Catalogues sent free to parties needing bells. 


THE | INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. | 


1882. 














Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Apy of 
the following publications wil] be supplied, in 
connection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt 
of the sum named in addition to the regular 
subscription price of Tax lNDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3 00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent. from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiams, 
postuge pa 

We shall ‘be pleased to supply, upon appli- 
cation, at favorable rates, other perivdicals and 
publications than those mentioned below. 


Reg. Price 
American Agrieulturist..........$125 $1 50 
Atlantie Monthly... ............. 850 6400 
Century Magazine (former); Scrib? 
et) Se Ee ee Ae 3 50 4 00 
Frank Leslie’s [lustrated W eek'y. 350 400 
Harper’s Magazine............... 350 400 
” MOOD. ans o's Seb ebste dou 350 400 
¢ TUNG 58k cin So'c oSicatade ick b 350 400 
es Young People (Weekly). 135 1 50 
Lippineott’s Magazine............ 260 800 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine.... 240 2 75 
Littell’s Living Age.........:.... 73 800 
National Sanday-school Teacher..110 1 25 
St. Nicholas Magazine........... 27 8 00 
pe | Tribune......... 2580 800 
Weekly Tribune ...... = -1530 200 
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Kemp's * Manure Spreader, 


has it 
best material, durable, mon tebe 


spread- | Used as a common cart. 


TERMS OF 


$1 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 

ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 
6. Sheet, 26x36 
The Lanne, in Artist’s Proof, signed and attested 
by B. Carpenter, the 





Artist, and A. H. 
Ritchie iS ae cccccccccce coccnecsscces 20 00 
THE a OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Blase, BOTW... ceccccosccccocccccccccccscetoce 200 


The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the Aiperaver Lavededebnsocesunieeingacss 15 00 


EX PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. Size, 16x20..,.. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX. pss aunt SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


ceeeneeseeereeeeecsseeeseeseesereeesees 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16X20............-++ 1090 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20..........+..+++5 100 


Allof the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth, 


| REE PS Fr $1 00 
The * oe tbdne amp THE MEN.” Bound in 
GEST “TPN, oc concaccs c8ecarescensceseanene 0 50 





251 Broadway, New Yerk. 
EES 


The Hudependent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 


‘st UBSCRIPTION. 


32 Numbers (pestege free)...... odoecscepetinnge 
‘ " mos.) (postage free éou 
sd (3 mos.), 
a (1 month), - 
9 ad (2 weeks), ye 
Number (1 week), 5 
me subscription two years... ....-.-..cesceeese> 
One subscri a with one e EW subscriber, in 
ORO BOMRIGTAMOSS 00. cocccccccccccccessccccccccsecs 500 
One subscription with two NEw subscribers, in oe 
NOD cat cccccckvsece 
One subscription three y 
One subscription with Three NEW subscribers, 
SE GIRO BORING oon 60.00 000000 05.900 ckenengees as | P4 








One subscription five years................... 1 $3 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari- 

ably with one remittance. 

Beginning January Ist, 1882, Tue INDEPENDENT will 
be published on the cash principle—that is, 
expiring after January Ist, 1882, will be stop) 
the expiration of time paid for 


Sample Copies Free upon Application. 


G2 Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


| Postmaster to do 
Non names Sp onieren on the subscription ‘books with- 
be the money in advance, 


SUBSC iT ested to note 

the expiration of sre per culaety requests is always 

_— » the yellow address label on the first page of 
T, and to renew two or three weeks pre’ 

to 1 expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


oc! 
hey of the paper is a sufficient receipt 

for FIRST su Reoripe tion. Receipts for money 
ror sted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated L 
the change in the date of expiration — - the little ye 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the a or second week after the money 
is received, But when a postage stamp is received 
the receipt will I be vent by me 

Messrs. SAM & GO, No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents I “4 ies to receive subscriptions 


and otoes sements, 
Add THE INDEP NDENT. 
P.-0. Box 2787, ork City. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(44 Lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
“Tme.» Advertisements. Last +a Business Fites 


ste es Soseccesseee it 6000 ob 00000690. 0 BUG 
4 times (one month),.70c. 4 times (one month). ..85c. 
| he (three months 65e. 18 (three months)60c. 
26% (six 60c. 26 “ (six : ) 

52 * itwelve * )50c. 52 (twelve “ 165¢. 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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4 times (one month).. .. 85e. 

18 (three months). -- 0c, 

25 “ (siz Daceccccecosevea eee 85e. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTICES,.... .... One DOLLAR PER AGATE 
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a EACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES... ..TWo DOLLARS PER AGATE 
Line. 
RELIGIOUS Norices.. .Firty Cents a Ling. 
ARRIAGES AND DeaTus, not “exceeding four. lines, 
$l. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a 
Payments for —as must be — 0 in advance. 
Address all letters t 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 








FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Tue INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arra’ 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six. numbers—half a 
year, The cover bas “Tue InpDEPENvENT”’ 
emboseed on it in large gilt letters, waking it 
a uite ornamental and looking in every respect 

ke a handsome volume. They will be de 
livered at our office onthe receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent. (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual) 
price is $150. Acut of the File or Binder is 
given below : 
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Phe Gorham Plate, 


made by the Gornmam Maxvuractcrtno ComPany, 


Su.vensnitns, should not be confounded with the 
ordinary Britannia or soft uietal, as it is not ip 
tended for competition with such ware, but it ts 
Offered as being the pest PLatrep Ware made in 
this country and fully the equal of any produced 
in the world, being made of hard metal (Nickel 
Silver), hard: soldered at every joint, and very 
heavily plated with pure Silver, while the finish is 
equal to that of their Solid Silver and the same care 
is taken In the designs for the Gorham Plate, akthough 


the same patterns are never repeated in both. 

This Ware is now placed on the market at much 
less price than formerly while the quality is strictly 
maintained. 

No. 37 Union Square. 
Por Sale by Jewelers throughout the U. 8. 


THE 


Littlefeld Stove Company, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of the following celebrated 


Littlefield’s Parlor Furnace or Double Beater, 
Portable and Brick Furnaces, 


18 SIZES, 

The " Fort Orange,” "Albany," ‘Queen Anne,” “ Morn 
ing Glory,” and “ Eastlake " Parlor Stoves. 

oe Morning Glory.” * Woodland,” “Eastlake,” and 

* Lotus” Cook Stoves. 
‘Delavan,” Right and Left-hand Ww Box, s gues 

Anne,” ‘‘Queen Anne X and X x," * Little eld,” 
and “Leland” Ranges, also the “New a 


GLORY" Parlor Stoves, etc. 

§ ecialties : The **Queen Anne’”’ and * Eaat- 

D + lake’’ Cooks and Range and “ New 
Meruing Glery’’ Parlor. 

tw" Any information in reference to Prices and 
Terms promptly furnished on application. 

If our Stoves cannot be found in your place, please 
write us direct, we allow the Trade Discount in 
places where we have no agent. 


REMINGTON 


Brvach-lnding, Double-bareld 


SHOT: “GUNS. 


Re gular pric e. our pric €.... 925 

‘ - cose. ae 

“ ae Or * 60: Se © ane 
Other grades proportionately. 

Single-barreled, ditto......... $10. 


ALFORD, WARD, DAVENPORT & CO.,, 


P.O. Box 2008.) a7 Chambers St., N. | Ye 


Denia 27 stops, $90. Pianos, $297.50. 
BEATTY’ Sreotery tL Bi day & night. ¢ ‘atalozue 
fFee. Address DANIEL ATTY, Washington, N.J. 


TRE WORLD'S STARCH POLISH, 


The Only Perfect Starch Pollsh Known, 


to each pint of Starch, hot 
geste prevents all Sticking of the Iron, 
Blistering or Breaking when the articles 


Su uper “Ivory Finieh. 
It brightens ail colored fabrics, and is most 
excellent for Laces. Itieabsolutely harm- 
G less, very economical, and saves one-third 
“ofthe labor. It is now used in many of 


for Foreign Countries, We give one of 
OUr numerous testimonials: 
Peekskill, N.¥., Jan. 11, 1981. 
? ies Pres. Linen G.Co. 
Dear Sir:...1 think the Linen Glace fully 
responds to all you -_ ‘ned tt.... Wish- 


a 
we NuS. HENR oy reyfaly Ra.” 
100 0 REWARD ian instance where it fails to da 
what te claimed for at, weed as di- 
Gieordamie the five languages upon each bottle — 
bewmg as 2 astomake acup af tea. 





*.B—Please ask your grocer for it. 
It was awarded the only medal ever givea any starch 
polish ar -—) sy! Z = ir, Boston, 1881. 


& . nT nd $0. Se 2xtE co. 
Manafactured os BK G 
Gace be Wasuisoron Sr., BosTox, Mase, 








THE NOON-DAY STOVE POLISH. 
ist.—It is the Blackest Polish, combined 
with a beautiful gloss, in the world. 
2d.--It is the only Polish which will make a 
Jet Black lustre on a Red Lid, 
$d.—It is the only Polish which will give a 
beautiful black polish upon Gray Iron, 
ba my lustre remains wntaratehed after 
being 24 hours on a red hot stove. 
Manefi'd by el M, M.BOVNTON, 80 Beekman St. N. ve 
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P GUNS for THE PEOPLE." ¥ 
T WESTERN 





PICTORIAL CATALOGUES FREE Z 
qq Bittcs, Shot Guns, Revolvers, Ammunition, Seines, Nets, 
Fubing ie, aserucbe. seat 0.0. D. er examination © 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Fighting Fire with Fire. This may be a 
good policy on a blazing prairie, but it will not 
answer with the fevered human system. Irritat- 
ing medicines exasperate and intensify all com- 
plaints of the stomach or the bowels. Never 


take a drastic evacuant for indigestion or consti- 
pation. Administer, instead, TARRANT’s SELTZER 
APERIENT, which is at once a febrifuge, a catbar- 
tic, and an invigorant and has a soothing and 
“healing effect upon the disordered viscera. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. ie 


"FEks <Q 


E ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Popular Nos, 14, 048, 130, 388, 161.—For sale by all Stationers. 
Works: Camden, N.J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. % John St., New York. 


ESTABLISHED 154. 


TOSEIPEH C. TODD, 
ENGINEER and MACHINIST. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute, Rope, Oakum. d Bagging Machinery Engines 
ete. Sole ~--ty ~ for Mayaer New P Patent Acme ee > ae ty Pump 
combined. Also owner and exclusive manufacturer 


The New Baxter Patent Portable Steam Engine. 


These cngince - admirabl otaptes to all kinds of light power for erving 
printin, mping sawing wood, grinding coffee, ginning cotto 
and ail kinds nds of dgricaitural and mechanical purposes, and are ‘térnishea at the 


following low prices: 
1 Horse Power, $150 11g Horse Power, $190 
rad Horse Power, 275 


2 Horse Power, 245 
3 Horse Power, 290 Horse Power, 350 
Send for descriptive circular. Address 


J. C. TODD, Paterson, N. J., 
Or No. 10 Barclay St., New York. 


THE PARKER SHOT GUN. 


~ gNEW MODEL. 
TOP ACTION. 



























PARKER BROTHERS, 


Gun Makers, Meriden, Conn. - 


PRINT YOUR HODGES WITH MATIOUAL MIRED PAI, 


for immediate use and can be pany & Nathan Hart, Sta 
ssoctat > ‘all my experience of 
over 20 years, I find the National Mixed — the = It covers better and outlasts 
the best lead-and-oll ts.”’) Sample Cards, showing handsome shades, and a rule 
for estimating the quantity of Paint desired for any surface, sent free, by addressing 


VATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 


OFFICE 78% BARCLAY S8ST., N. Y¥, 




















For the past five years we have made a Specialty of 
CLUB ORDERS. 


From an experiment in ‘1877 this branch of our 
business has grown to be a 10,0007 success, we 
having sent out in 1881 over 10 different Club 
Orders, going to nearly every & ‘¢ in the Union. 
We carry the largest Stock of any Tea Store in 
Boston, imporfthe most of our Premium Tea — 
Dinner Sets, pay =! for og oy Tey 


have abund: 
large list of Pre s x from $6 to 
orders, including ${lver-Plated Ware, Gold-Band Tea 


Sets, Dinner Sets, Majolica Ware, JapaneseGoods, &e. 
fully described in our Price and Premium List. 
Send us Postal for one. 


GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


801 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
COLUM 4 1A 
BICYCLE 


a. 


IN THE WORLD 
FOR); 


INA 


ais 
CHILDREN: 

















Send Scent 
for elegantly iustrated 30 

J p ase THE POPE wo CO., 
647 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


STEAM HEATING |.2 8. DOUGLAS, 


CONN, 




















APPARATUS. 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphiet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union 8t., Boston. 


IMPORTED 


AMERICAN TILES 


fer Halis, Vestibules, ploarthe, Mancel Fac- 





THOS, 5s. STH 














ings, Jardiniere. Reoms, 
EYTON. 4 “7 Barclay St.. N.Y. 


| 


MOST EXTENSIVE PURE-BRED LIVE- 
STOCK ESTABLISHMENT IN 
THE WORLD. 








New Importations 
Constantly Ar- 
riving. 
*Suppeorg, 007oyD 
puv 9oue]]eo 





-Xq [VUplAlpul o1sy 


Clydesdale Horses, Percheron-Norman 
Horses, Trotting-Bred Roadsters. 
Holstein and Devon Cattle. 


Our Customers have the eaventens a of oar ny 
ears’ experience 2 Le porth 4 


e cel breeda, low portunt’ compart ng 

erent breeds, low i -¥ of extent 

e b&b ay 9 and low rates of , transportation. 
Tee rT 
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POWELL BROTHERS, 
mee Rringboro, Crawford County, Penn. 
WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES. 
e White French China Dinner Seta, 149 plesen.gee 00 
Fine White French China reas Sets, 44 pieces 7 
Fine Gold-band orans China » 8 





00. 
Illustrated Catalogue , — ft Price-List mailed free on 
‘urnis 





Cc. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, New York City. 


Orders boxed and on Car or Steamer, free of charge 
Sent C. O. D. or P..O. Money Order. 














Imported Art Tiles, 
from Minton’s,Maw’s & Bante’ 8. 








supplied without charge. 


EDWARD BOOTE, 
No. 11 East Nineteenth 8t., N. ¥. 
Opposite Arnold, C¢ Constable & Co, 


* — 


Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 

E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 FULTON St., BROOKLYK, N.Y., 
for their DMustrated Cata- 
fokwarded U9 tall OF ex” 


aes = 
promp' ‘ 
tion. 


Please mention 
Tne INDEPEND- 
Ex) 













Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth. 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the asual styles are unrivaleé 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 

Send for Cirenlar and Price List. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
Warerooms, 

‘30 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 
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